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CONWAY PUBLICITY FOR 
DIRECTORS 1S THREATENED 
IN RATE FINE CASES 


Tells Underwriters He Will Make 
Warning Speech Which 
Dailies Will Get 


HE INVITES COMPLAINTS 


Asked At Inland Marine Syndicate 
Dinner To State Position 
Of Department 


At the dinner of the Inland Marine 
Syndicate, Inc., which is operated by R. 
A. Fulton of New York, and which was 
held at the New York Club last week, 
Superintendent of Insurance Albert 
Conway made public a few more devel- 
opments in the warfare in which he has 
engaged to put an end, if possible, to 
deviations from rates filed with the New 
York Insurance Department. The Su- 
perintendent was asked by the toast- 
master to tell the diners what he has in 
his mind. He spoke for about twenty 
minutes and his remarks can be sum- 
marized as follows: 








The hearings heretofore on violations 
have been largely centered about cas- 
ualty insurance, but companies in all the 
divisions of insurance which file rates 
will be called to account and fined if 
they are found guilty of violations. 
Brokers and agents as well as compa- 
nies will have the attention of the New 
York Insurance Department. 

Boards of directors of insurance com- 
panics have a responsibility for the eth- 
ical and legal practices of their compa- 
nies, and these boards of directors are 
going to get publicity from the Depart- 
ment if companies are fined. 


Complaints Can Be Anonymous 


The Department welcomes complaints 
where violations of the rating laws are 
encountered and those complaints need 
not be signed nor printed on the sta- 
Honery of the complaint. “You make 
the complaints, even if anonymously,” 
Said the Superintendent. “We shall do 
the investigating.” 

lhe companies are to be warned in a 
public fashion in a speech which the Su- 
Perintendent -will make this month up- 
State. The address will be given out to 
daily papers for release after delivery. 
the insurance fraternity does not 
clean house” in the matter af rate vio- 
lation the Superintendent will go to the 
legislature in January, 1931, and have 
More teeth put into the anti-discrimina- 
tion law if he feels that it is neces- 
Sary, 

The Superintendent said he was not 
trying to make a goat of anybody; that 

€ would make no distinction between 


arge and small companies or. groups; | 


and that all must observe the law. 
Following the address of Mr. Conway 
(Continued on Page 30) 














PHOENIX 


Assurance Company, Ltd. 
of London 


150 William Street, New York 








A Corporation which has stood the test 
of time! 148 years of successful business 
operation. World-wide interests. Abso- 
lute security. 








Excellent Service and Facilities 
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55 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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The Penn Mutual’s 
Basic Agency Analysis 


A General Agency should be a business 
structure, built and conducted on the same 
profit and loss principles as any other busi- 
ness. Our Structural ‘Analysis Plan shows 
the General Agent what to-do, from founda- 
tion to capstone, to assure permanent finan- 


cial success. — 





WM. A. LAW, President 
WM. H. KINGSLEY, Vice-President HUGH D. HART, Vice-President 





Philadelphia 


Independence Square . Founded 1847 























MILLION DOLLAR PRODUCERS" 
GROUPS DRAW ATTENTION OF 
HOME OFFICES AND MANAGERS 


Curious About Objects Back of Big 
Writers “‘Clubs’’; Do Com- 
missions Figure? 


BIG AIMS OF N. Y. GROUP 





Clinton Davidson, Organizer of 
First “‘Club,” Speaks Frankly 
Of Agents’ Problems 


Some life insurance company home of- 
fices and also some general agencies have 
been making inquiries concerning the 
purposes back of the newest of the life 
insurance agents’ organizations—the mil- 
lion dollar producers group, or club as 
it has been called. 





At the present time 
there is such an organization in New 
York and another in Boston, with con- 
siderable interest in the idea being shown 
in a number of other cities, especially 
in the East. 

What the companies and_ general 
agents are interested in fs whether the 
big writers are getting together for the 
purpose of handling their large volume 
of business to better advantage to them- 
selves. In other words, if their chief 
interest is in the commission scales and 
similar matters. 


Where the Idea Started 


What gives the subject considerable 
importance at this time is that the mil- 
lion dollar producers group idea seems 
to be taking hold. The first group of 
big writers to gather for a discussion 
of their special problems was at the De- 
troit convention of the National Asso- 
ciation of! Life Underwriters in 1928 
when a Million Dollar Round Table Con- 
ference was held and made a permanent 
feature of ‘the convention. There were 
about two dozen at this first conference. 
At last year’s convention ar Washington 
there were sixty and the Round Table 
was a big success. Plans are now being 
made to put the Round Table over in 
a big way at the Toronto convention of 
the National Association. George E. 
Lackey, Massachusetts Mutual, of Okla- 
homa City, was secretary of the Round 
Table last year and Earl G. Manning, 
John Hancock, of Boston, is handling 
the group affair for the next meeting. T. 
M. Riehle, New York, has charge of one 
of the sections and Clinton Davidson, 
New York, will be chairman of the es- 
tate engineering section. Some of the 
biggest producers in the country are af- 
filiated with the group. 


Not Concerned With Commissions 

The first million dollar agents’ club 
was organized in New York bv Clinton 
Davidson, president of the Estate Plan- 


. ning Corporation, New York. The simi- 


lar body in Boston was organized by 
Earl G. Manning. The Eastern Under- 
writer asked Mr. Davidson what the 


(Continued on Page 6) 
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E PLURIBUS UNUM 


In 1176 Thomas Jefferson, Benjamin Franklin and John Adams were delegated to devise a great seal for 
the new nation. Of the many ideas contributed, E Pluribus Unum, one from many, suggested by Jeffer- 


son was the only one retained. As early as 1174 Jefferson had noted in his almanac: “A proper device 
for the American States untted would be the father presenting the bundle of rods to his sons.” He 
referred to Aesop's fable in which the father invited his quarreling sons to break a bundle of sticks. 
Each one tried in turn and failed. The sticks were then presented one by one and broken easily. 





Our NaTION’s MoTTO is the greatest slogan ever written for a people. Through shoulder to shoulder co-operation the United States 
triumphantly has overcome the crises that have threatened her existence and welfare. The development of our united nation has been 
rapid. Our accomplishments have been great. Through the E Pluribus Unum of insurance, individual, industrial and commercial 
hazards may be attempted, losses indemnified, and the costs of risk-bearing distributed equitably. From this one-from-many is coming 
increasingly the means of preventing catastrophes, the ways of preserving peace, of stabilizing industry, of maintaining progress and 


prosperity. Today, insurance is placing its 





phasis on the elimination of the cause of loss itself. By virtue of its self-interest, its facilities, 
its enormous resources, the insurance business is peculiarly fitted for this worthy effort of loss prevention. ¢ ¢ Fires are prevented by 
educational campaigns, the development of structural standards, the testing of equipment. Analytical studies of accidents reveal means 
for the prevention of their recurrence. Today it is recognized as sound economics to keep the bonded contractor in a continued state of 
solveney. Years are added to our lives by educational programs and periodic medical examinations. Thus, and in countless other 
ways are the gigantic resources of insurance directed at the conservation of values, life values as well as property values. ¢ ¢ 


Through any one of the more than 20,000 trained tna representatives you can secure virtually every form of insurance protection. 


THE AETNA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
THE AETNA CASUALTY AND SURETY COMPANY 
THE AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE COMPANY 
THE STANDARD FIRE INSURANCE 
C@MPANY, OF HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT @ 





Cvening Post. 


This is a reduced reprint cf the third message of the Aetna’s 1930 series in The Saturday 
We believe this campaign will promote among its readers a better understand- 
ing of and greater appreciation for the institution of insurance. 


AETNA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
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A Man Who Knows The U. S. A. 


L. E. Zacher, President of the Travelers, Began Grasping 
Fundamentals of. Country’s Industries, Railroads and 
Farms When Secretary to Late President Sylvester 
C. Dunham; Was With Bank Seven Years 


Before Going Into Insurance Organization 


By CLARENCE AXMAN 


In the opinion of executives of the 
Travelers Insurance Co, L. E. Zacher, 
who some months ago succeeded Louis 
F. Butler as president of the Travelers, 
has that priceless mental picture char- 
acteristic which presidents of all great 
corporations desire to have and to hold: 
a clear and keen comprehension of the 
world as it is. Not the world as he hopes 
it is, colored by imagination and opinion; 
not as some other person (aristocrat, 
communist, dictator or tramp) thinks it 
is, not the world as seen by optimist 
or dreamer. But the world of realism. 
The actual world. 

Such a viewpoint does not come to 
a man in a day or by inspiration or in- 
stinct, but it is the result of long train- 
ing in seeing things in accurate focus; 
of plenty of contact with people and sit- 
uations; of long experience in facing 
facts, gathering them or having them 
gathered for him; of continuous prepa- 
ration in a great financial and insurance 
institution, surrounded by experts and 
himself one of the most conscientious 
and hard working of the experts; of 
having the lesson brought home every 
day and in most every way that there 
can be no progress without firm deci- 
sion, the decision which cannot be ac- 
curately and satisfactorily reached un- 
less the premises are there on which the 
judgment is based. 


First Job Was in a Bank 


The elevation of Mr. Zacher to the 
presidency of the Travelers was the cul- 
mination of a series of logical events. 
When he left high school he got a job 
in a bank. At that time he hadn’t the 
faintest idea where his footsteps in life 
would take him. In a dim sort of way 
he decided he would go with a bank 
Or an insurance company because they 
were the two vocations which all school 
boys in Hartford think about when the 
question of getting a job is up for con- 
sideration. Hartford has some of the 
world’s great insurance companies and 
Many graduates of the school were in 
insurance offices, but it is a power in 
the banking world, too, and it just so 
happened that Zacher landed with a 
bank. 

Later he went with another bank— 
the old Farmers’ & Mechanics’. He was 
there seven years and got to know a lot 
of people in offices in his capacity as 
messenger and in other types of work. 
The closer contact he had with the in- 
Surance companies—his contact being 
mostly knowing people who were asso- 
Ciated with insurance companies—the 
more he began to think that insurance 
would offer a better career. 

One day President Sylvester C. Dun- 
ham of the Travelers offered him a job 
In his office. He was attracted more to 


Mr. Dunham’s personality than the job, 
and he took it. 

His First Work for the Travelers 

At the present time the job would be 
dignified by the title of president’s sec- 
retary. The company was much smaller 
in those days and at that time the title 
was “Mr, Dunham’s boy.” The job at 
that time was not a very hard one, one 
of the chief requirements being to act 
as a buffer in regard to the young fel- 
lows who came in to see the president 
relative to securities. They wanted to 
interest President Dunham in this, that 
and the other investment, and, through 
President Dunham, the finance commit- 
tee. Many of those young men Ed 
Zacher knew and the conversations he 
had with them while they were waiting 
or while they were being told they could 
or could not see the president proved 
exceedingly illuminative to Zacher. He 
could have talked baseball or fishing or 
personalities, but he found it was much 
more interesting to discuss the issue 
which they were trying to sell. 

It was at this period that the turning 
point in the life of this young man came. 
Until he went to work for President 
Dunham life to him had not been a very 
serious proposition as he did not think 
much about his future, believing that he 
might be as fortunate as some other 
people and eventually get one of the 
good jobs so numerous in Hartford. The 
turning point came when he decided to 
learn everything he could about those 
securities. Somet'mes it was a railroad, 
sometimes a public utility, sometimes an 


industrial offering, sometimes a farm 
loan proposition. He would pump the 
investment house representative ~dry, 


after which he would dig up dope of his 
own. 
His First Trip West 

After be'ng with the Travelers for a 
time Mr. Zacher was told that he was to 
accompany a representative of the com- 
pany through rural sections in the West 
where the company had loins or invest- 
ments. That trip gave him a tremendous 
kick. He had never. before. been west 
of Buffalo, and the opportunity to see 
the farms and the farmers and the west- 
ern railroads and industries at first hand 
furnished him with an opportunity great- 
ly to add to his store of knowledge of 
the country’s fundamental resources and 
personalities. When he returned his 
fund of informat'on and viewpoint were 
found more valuable than ever. Later 
he was elected assistant treasurer of the 
Travelers and later was elected to treas- 
urer. 

With the growth of Mr. Zacher’s du- 
ties his acquaintance also got larger 
while his reputation in the financial 
world grew. When Louis F. Butler was 
made president of the Travelers his as- 





L. EDMUND ZACHER 


soc:ation with L. E. Zacher became clos- 
er than ever, He banked a great deal 
on the latter’s judgment, not only of 
company matters but of men. Insepara- 
ble companions, they generally ate lunch 
together. Mr. Zacher became a vice- 
president of the company as well as 
treasurer. 

Since becoming president of the Trav- 
elers—there are three Travelers: Trav- 
elers Insurance Co., Travelers Indem- 
nity and Travelers Fire—Mr. Zacher has 
not changed much. He is simple in his 
tastes, democratic, companionable and 
modest. He likes'a good story, is faith- 
ful to old friends and reads so many 
documents of various kinds during his 
business hours that he is not very keen 
on loading up with a whole lot of litera- 
ture at night. 





DANA C. CLARKE’S NEW OFFICE 





Opens at 120 Broadway; Came Here 
from New Haven and Has Been a 
Consistently Large Producer 
Dana C. Clarke, who in recent years 
has become one of the best known 
agents in town and who for a time op- 
erated between New Haven and New 
York City, has opened an office as an 
independent broker of life insurance at 
120 Broadway. Following his gradua- 
tion from Yale in 1921 he became con- 
nected with the Penn Mutual office in 
New Haven until January 1, 1929, From 
that time until the first of this year he 
was at the 150 Broadway office of the 
Penn Mutual. Since January 15 he has 
been an independent broker of life in- 
surance with an office at 67 Wall street. 
Mr. Clarke specializes in inheritance tax 
insurance, has written consistently a 
large amount of business and is one of 
the most competent of the local life in- 

surance agents. 





A. L. C. LEGAL BULLETIN 

The current issue of the Legal Bulletin 
of the American Life Convention is the 
largest ever issued by that organization. 
The bulletin contains fifty-nine pages of 
printed matter and its sixty-five recent 
very important life insurance legal de- 
cisions are digested and carefully an- 
alyzed. 





JULIAN S. MYRICK FIGURES 

Julian S. Myrick, manager for the Mu- 
tual Life in New York City, reports that 
the agency paid for $4,446,676 in April, 
1930, comparing with $4,917,169 for 1929. 
For the year to May 1 the total paid 
for business amounted to $18,202,772, 
comparing with $18,913,024 in the same 
period of 1929, 


Nominate L. G. Simon To 
Head N. Y. Association 


A STAR AGENT AND EDUCATOR 








Annual Meeting Next Week To Be Ad- 
dressed by Dwight Morrow and 
Peter M. Fraser 





At the annual meeting and dinner of 
the Life Underwriters Association of 
New York to be held at the Hotel 
Astor on May 13 the nominating com- 
mittee will present for president the 
name of Leon Gilbert Simon of the 
Equitable Life Assurance Society. Mr. 
Simon is one of the best known insur- 
ance agents and educators in the United 
States. He is a member of the Equit- 
able Million Dollar Corps 1929-30, is the 
author of a book on inheritance tax 
which is widely used in universities and 


r 





LEON GILBERT SIMON 


insurance Offices, has written a book on 
business insurance which is soon to be 
published, and is a member of the fac- 
ulty of New York University. 

At intervals the Life Underwriters As- 
sociation of New York elects an agent 
to be its head. Some of the agents who 
have been president of the association 
in the last dozen years are Lawrence 
Priddy, New York Life; George Smith, 
New England Mutual; and Harry Mor- 
row, Mutual Benefit. 


Morrow and Fraser to Speak 

The annual dinner on May 13 is going 
to be a very large affair. President Mc- 
Namara has been very fortunate in the 
type of speakers he has had, and one 
of the most important men in the toun- 
try will be a speaker at the May 13 din- 
ner. This is Dwight Morrow, who left 
a remarkable career in finance with J, P. 
Morgan & Co. to become ambassador to 
Mexico where he served with brilliance 
and distinction. Followine that Presi- 
dent Hoover sent Mr. Morrow to Len- 
don as a member of the Naval parley. 
He is now running for United States 
Senator in New Jersey, with the back- 
ing of the administration. 

Affairs in Honor of Fraser 

Peter M. Fraser, who recently was 
elected vice-president of the Connecticut 
Mutual and who has been so successfully 
running a general agency in this city, 
will also be a speaker. It is believed 
that the appearance of Mr. Fraser will 
be something of a sentimental occasion 
because of his unusual popularity in this 
city. Several years ago Mr. Fraser was 
president of the Life Underwriters As- 
sociation of New York. The life insur- 
ance fraternity of New York has taken 
more than a perfunctory interest in the 

(Continued on Page 4) 
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“We Are Our Brother’s Keeper,” 
Says President Edward D. Duffield 


Life Insurance Men Accept the Gospel Which Has Led Men 
to Help Suffering Humanity Throughout the Ages; 
Scoffs at Synthetic Doctrines 


Edward D. Duffield, president of The Prudential, made a remarkable speech at 
the dinner of that company in New York City last Thursday night, following the 
convention of the company’s field managers in the early part of the week. “Am I 
My Brother's Keeper?” was his text. 

Mr. Duffield said that this was a question which has been handed down through 
the ages. The United States answered the question‘in the affirmative when it went 
to the rescue of the Cubans and fought the Spanish-American war. England heard 
the question and answered “Yes” when it took the side of Belgium to repel the 
invaders of 1914. Henry M. Stanley heard it and went to find Dr. Livingston in 
Darkest Africa. This question sent Father Damien to alleviate and give spiritual 
counsel to the leprous. During the ages many of the great men of the world have 
heard the cries of suffering humanity and have helped them, often leaving home, 
country, luxury or comforts behind. 


Each Generation Answers the Question 

it is a question which each generation must answer. We are now living in a time 
when we are told that right living and wrong have no basis for distinction; that 
there is no hereafter; that many men dedicate their lives and conduct along the 
channels of gain, and material advancement. 

“Only this morning,” said President Duffield, “I read of a Columbia professor 
who said that in the years to come there would be no place for religion; and that 
science was making such progress that synthetic life will eventually become a fact. 
If that is the theory of life which is to prevail the answer to ‘Am I My Brother’s 
Keeper?’ is ‘No.’ -If we are to become so purely individualistic, seeking merely what 
we can grasp for ourselves, looking only for our pleasure, thinking always of our- 
selves, and not of those less fortunate, the answer is ‘No.’ 

“But the history of the ages contradicts such a theory as that. If synthetic life 
is invented it will lack that indefinable something which has always told us what 
is the distinction between right and wrong. Great as science is and potent and 
omnipotent as are its discoveries, it never, never will place in the heart of men the 
willingness to sacrifice; will never plant in the soul of men that irresistible impulse 
which causes them to uplift their fellow-men; will never impel the individual to give 
of himself unstintingly for others. It will never make men enter the struggle of life 
with the determination to alleviate sorrow and remove: the burden of sorrows and 
pain. That spirit incorporated in a force which drives the individual to extend the 
helping hand will never-be replaced by any synthetic invention. No, my friends, 
men will keep on believing that there is a God whom they have never seen but in 
whom they have implicit trust.” ‘ 

The Prudential president asked if it were not for that unselfish impulse which 
compels men to sympathize with and to aid others, who would ever have purchased 
a life insurance policy? Who would ever have taken out life insurance in order that 
some one else might benefit therefrom? In these days of scoffing and doubt life 
insurance stands as a bulwark attesting to man’s love of his fellows. 

“Life insurance men have for years been preaching a gospel,” concluded Mr. 
Duffield. “It is the gospel of unselfishness. Not the giving up of something about 
which we do not care, but a real sacrifice—the call of humanity. We recognize the 
obligation ; we appreciate the responsibility; and our answer to this age-long ques- 
tion is emphatically and continuously, ‘Yes, we are our brother’s keeper!’ ” 

Martin W. Littleton, famous New York lawyer, made a most interesting talk on 
the Constitution. Charles H. Cahan, member of the Canadian Parliament, gave an 
illuminating discussion of the history and resources of the Dominion. 


BRANCH 





CHATHAM-PHENIX BANK MILTON SEAMAN’S RECORD 








John E. Fetzer in Charge of Trust De- 
partment at New Lincoln Building 
Office 

The Chatham-Phenix National Bank, 
which recently entered the Grand Cen- 
tral zone with a new branch office in 
the Lincoln building, 60 East Forty-sec- 
ond street, is now equipped in its trust 
department there to co-operate with life 
underwriters on trust casés. 

In charge of the trust department at 


Equitable Society Agent Has Paid for 

$20,000 or More Each Month for 

Five Years 

Milton Seaman of the Haviland agency 
of the Equitable Society in New York 
City resolved when he entered the busi- 
ness on May 1, 1925, to pay for at least 
$20,000 each month for five years. He 
has kept his resolution, has reached his 
allotment each month, and exceeded the 
goal in fifty-five of the sixty months. 

Upon four occasions Mr. Seaman’s 

















New England Mutual Life Insurance Co. 


has an Opening 


for a well qualified man as 


General Agent 
in Greater New York 


Apply by letter to: 
Superintendent of Agencies, 
Box 145, 
Boston, Massachusetts 























the Lincoln building branch is John E. 
Fetzer, who has had many years’ ex- 
perience in a broad range of corporate 
and insurance legal and trust work. Mr. 
Fetzer is a lawyer, graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan and of the Columbia 
University Law School. He has many 
friends in the insurance business. 





OREGON MUTUAL APPOINTMENT 

Lyle Sizer has been appointed gener- 
al agent in Spokane, Wash., for the Ore- 
gon Mutual Life. His territory will in- 
clude eastern Washington and northern 
Idaho. Mr. Sizer has been agency man- 
ager for the John Hancock in Spokane 
and was formerly with the Equitable So- 
ciety in Milwaukee, Wis. 


monthly paid volume has exceeded $100,- 
000, and during the five years he has 
insured 474 lives. Consistent monthly 
production has become a habit with him, 
says “Agency Items,” and he has so 
organized his time and effort over the 
five-year period that he is sure, at least, 
of qualification for the Half-Million 
Corps each year. 





SPRINGFIELD LIFE EXAM. 


Jesse G. Read, state insurance com- 
missioner, has returned from a trip to 
Springfield, Mo., where he conferred 
with the commissioners from Arkansas 
and Missouri regarding a hearing ‘on 
the report of examination of the Spring- 
field Life. 


Nominate Simon 
(Continued from Page 3) 


fact that Mr. Fraser is to make his home 
in Hartford as an executive officer of 
the Connecticut Mutual. A_ series of 
“Good-bye” luncheons, dinners and other 
affairs is being given him. 

The first was a party given at the 
Hempstead (L. I.) country club by about 
150 men who have done business with 
the Fraser general agency of the Con- 
necticut Mutual Life. This was followed 
by an affair of the Midtown Managers’ 
Association at the Republican Club. On 
Monday of this week there was a 
luncheon by the executive committee of 
the Life Underwriters Association of 
New York where a handsome onyx desk 
set was presented to him by Leon Gil- 
bert Simon on behalf of the committee. 
In part the inscription read “To Peter 
M. Fraser, with the affection and esteem 
of the Life Underwriters Association of 
New York.” Gustav Wuerth, George A. 
Kederich and James P. Graham, Jr.. 
constituted the committee in charge of 
the arrangements. On Wednesday a 
number of general agents and other 
friends went out to Mr. Fraser’s golf 
club at Hempstead and the affair was a 
gesture of good will to the general agent. 
Still another big affair scheduled is the 
Round Table’s Peter M. Fraser dinner at 
the Racquet & Tennis Club in New 
York, which will take place June 17. 


Mr. Simon’s Career 


Most million-dollar producers these 
days have confined most of their time 
and efforts to life insurance selling. But 
not Leon Gilbert Simon. In spite of 
the fact that he wrote more than $2,- 
000,000 last year, actual selling represent- 
ed only one of his many diversified ac- 
tivities. He seems to know how to do 
well a great many different things. 

Mr. Simon started his business career 
as a Statistical engineer, took a position 
with the Bureau of Engineering Statis- 
tics following his training at Columbia 
University. He later became a field en- 
gineer and statistician until Martin T. 
Ford, general agent of the Equitable 
Society in New York, interested him in 
the insurance business. 

Twelve years ago Mr. Simon joined 
the Ford agency and he is still at the 
same location. His analytical mind quick- 
ly drew him into the tax phase of in- 
surance and he developed a thorough 
knowledge of this subject. He was suc- 
cessful right from the start, paid for 
more than $500,000 in his first year, $800,- 
000 in his second, and reached $1,266,000 
in 1920, his third year selling. Through 
the years he kept pace with the increas- 
ing popularity of insurance trusts and 
business insurance and did a particularly 
big business in these fields. At the 
same time he found time most years 
to take a European trip; and one year 
spent four months abroad. But his pro- 
duction did not go down, as he has been 


writing the last few years at the rate 
of $2,000,000 arinually. 
Tax Authority 

Mr. Simon is known as considerable of 
an authority on the inheritance tax phase 
of insurance, and his views have been 
expressed often both in print and in ad- 
dresses for the guidance of agents all 
over the country. His book on “Inheri- 
tance Taxation,” published by Harpers 
in 1925, has enjoyed considerable pres- 
tige as a keen analysis of a difficult sub- 
ject. His new book, “Business Insur- 
ance,” is now on the press and will be 
ready for distribution very shortly. In 
it he analyzes various types of business 
insurance, tells how to sell the idea of 
insurance to the business heads, and 
takes up prospecting, legal aspects, in- 
come tax questions, among other sub- 
jects. The book is said to be thorough 
but not too technical. Another book Mr. 
Simon has been working on is “Graphic 
Selling Process,” which will be published 
in the late fall. 

The presidential nominee has written 
considerably for various New York news- 
papers, insurance journals, the “Trust 
Companies’ Magazine,” and “Magazine 
of Wall Street.” He is editor of the 
insurance page of the magazine, “Sys- 
tem.” 

Mr. Simon is a writer who is also a 
forceful speaker, and has addressed many 
agency groups in all sections of the 
country. He has appeared several times 
before the American Bankers’ Associa- 
tion and for the past five years has lec- 
tured at New York University. For five 
years he has been a member of the ex- 
ecutive committee of the Life Underwrit- 
ers’ Association of New York and heads 
the program committee for the 1930 In- 
ternational Convention at Toronto. He 
is also an original member of the ad- 
visory council of the Equitable Trust Co. 
of New York and a member of the Ani- 
erican Mathematical Societv. 





INSURANCE LAWS PASSED 





1929 Being an “On” Year for Legisla- 
tures, There Was a Slight Gain 
in Number 


The number of new laws affecting lie 
insurance increased slightly last year and 
in Canada there was a decrease in nuii- 
ber, according to the compilation, “Life 
Insurance Laws,” sent to its members 
by the Association of Life Insurance 
Presidents. 

Last year in the forty-eight states and 
two territories of the United States there 
were held forty-five regular and four- 
teen special legislative sessions, the only 
states having-no session being Alabama, 
Kentucky and Virginia, Eight of these 
legislatures enacted no new laws of the 
type included in this volume, while Con- 
gress and the legislatures of ten states 
and one territory enacted but one new 
law each, and seven states enacted two 
new laws each. The remaining 101 laws 
were etvacted by twenty-one states, Cali- 
fornia leading with fourteen and Penn- 
sylvania following with ten. 
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Non-Booze Company To 
StartSoonSays Promoter 


HE IS S. W. JAMESON OF WASH. 





Once Well Known in Life and Accident 
Business; F. Scott McBride Will Not 
Be Connected with Company 





The American Temperance Life In- 
surance Co., of Washington, which has 
been selling stock “on invitation only” 
to a selected group in each county of 
the U. S., and in which some Prohibi- 
tion leaders are interested, especially Ed- 
win C. Dinwiddie of Washington, drew a 
two column story in the New York 
“Sun” of Saturday last. The capital is 
to be $1,000,000; surplus $1,000,000. The 
active management and promotion is in 
the hands of S. W. Jameson. He was 
well known in the business when a New 
England company executive. 

Jameson has been living in Washing- 
ton for five years. He is not an officer 
of the American Temperance Life.  F. 
Scott McBride, legislative representative 
of the Anti-Saloon League, says he will 
not be associated with the enterprise. 
Congressman McFadden has withdrawn 
from the company because he has not 
time to attend to its affairs. 

The organization committee contains 
names which have occasionally figured 
in the newspapers. They include Ar- 
thur J. Barton of Atlanta, very promi- 
nent Prohibitionist; R. W. Dunlak, as- 
sistant secretary of the Department of 
Agriculture; Arthur G. McCall. of the 
Department of Agriculture; and E. M. 
Ellison of the George Washington Uni- 
versity. Only total abstainers will be 
written and the company will be par- 
ticipating. 

To Drop Drinkers 

Jameson told the “Sun” the company 
would get going soon. That newspaper 
said in part: 

“Tt was explained that under the in- 
surance laws the company could reserve 
the ‘right to cancel any policy in two 
vears. Those holding policies would be 
investigated, and if it was found that 
they were not total abstainers their 
policies would be canceled and premiums 
returned whether or not they had en- 
joyed a year or more of insurance or 
protection. 

“Those associated with the company 
are not prepared to say how investiga- 
tions will. be conducted to determine 
whether a policyholder should be 
dropped from the lists.” 





“LIFE INCOME TRUST” POLICY 





Connecticut Mutual Offers New Contract 
Providing Income to Beneficiary 
Which She Cannot Outlive 
The Connecticut Mutual Life has is- 
sued a new policy contract, the Life In- 
come Trust policy, which makes use of 
the annuity idea to provide an income 
for the beneficiary which she cannot 
outlive. At maturity of the contract by 
death of the insured, the company will 
hold the proceeds as trustee, issuing a 
certificate of trust which will provide for 

a definite life income. 

_ This income will naturally not be sub- 
Ject to assignment, alienation or com- 
Mutation, neither shall it be subiect to 
the claims of creditors of the beneficiary. 
According to present Treasury Deopart- 
Ment rulings, such an income would not 
e taxable under the Federal income tax 
aw. 

The life income provided by this con- 
tract also carries a guarantee of income 
Payments for at least ten or twenty years 


ectain, as may be selected. If the bene- © 


Clary should die during the period cer- 

tain, the present value of the unpaid in- 
Stalments certain would be paid to the 
Contingent beneficiarv. In this, provi- 
Sion may be made for taking care of 
children after the wife’s death. 

















DRINKS FOR THE 
DROWNING 


A man dying of thirst would 


barter his soul for water, but who 
would think of tossing a canteen to 
a drowning man. 


Yet life insurance is sometimes sold with al- 
most as little consideration of the fitness 


of the contract. 


The successful salesman is he who studies his 
prospect’s needs and fits the policy to 


the man—not the man to the policy, 


Let the nearest Prudential Ordinary Agency cooperate 


with you in this work 


Ee: : 
| Prudential 


Insurance Company of America 
Home Office: Newark, New Jersey 


Epwarp D. DuFFieLp, President 




















Wolfson Agency Stages 
Anniversary Dinner 


HOME OFFICE OFFICIALS THERE 





Berkshire Life “Baby Agency” Leads 
Company Ranks at Close of First 
Year’s Activity 





The “baby agency” of the Berkshire 
Life has rapidly outgrown its swaddling 
clothes. In other words, the S. Samuel 
Wolfson agency in New York City has 
developed so speedily that at the close 
of its first year of activity it leads all 
the company’s agency organizations 
throughout the country. 

Two of the Berkshire’s chief officials; 
President Frederic H. Rhodes and Sec- 





S. SAMUEL WOLFSON 


retary Robert H. Davenport, journeyed 
from Pittsfield last week to attend the 
birthday celebration and extended the 
home office’s appreciation for the un- 
usual record made by the agency organ- 
ization’s infant. 

The birthday party, held in the Hotel 
Pennsylvania April 30, was attended by 
Mr. Wolfson’s agency force, their wives 
and a few friends. As a climax to the 
occasion Charles E. Gerhold, agency di- 
rector, in behalf of the agency force, 
presented Mr. Wolfson with applications 
totaling more than $200,000 to give the 
second year an auspicious start. Many 
telegrams were received from Berkshire 
officials and general agents from all sec- 
tions of the country wishing the agency 
continued success. 

Several informal talks were made dur- 
ing the evening. President Rhodes con- 
gratulated Mr. Wolfson on the remark- 
able first year record and predicted im- 
portant developments for the organiza- 
tion. As a former Berkshire general 
agent in New York City, he asserted 
that he was well aware of agency prob- 
lems. Secretary Davenport said that the 
agency’s spirit and outlook had made 
itself definitely felt at the home office 
of the company. He said that both 
President Rhodes and he, with thirty- 
eight and thirty-five years of servige 
respectively with the Berkshire, were 
well aware of the agency’s potency. 

Medical Suggestions 


Dr. I. M. Brenner, the company’s med- 
ical referee in New York City, gave the 
agents a medical concept of the right 
type of risks. He strongly advised the 
agents to stay away from bad heart cas- 
es and cases of overweight as they have 
proved to be especially unfavorable to 
mortality. 

Max Levy, a member of the Wolfson 
agency force, voiced the agency mem- 
bers’ appreciation of the hard work done 
by their general agent the past year and 
assured Mr. Wolfson that all would co- 
operate to the utmost in the coming 
year. Other agents spoke briefly along 
the same: lines. 

S. Samuel Wolfson, now the Berk- 
shire’s leading general agent, has been 
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in the insurance business sixteen years. 
Starting with the Equitable Society in 
1914 under Charles J. Edwards he later 
left to handle general insurance; and 
in 1922 joined the C. B. Knight agency 
of the Union Central as a branch man- 
ager. Subsequently, he served as super- 
visor of the Knight brokerage depart- 
ment. When he started to build his 
agency in May, 1929, he declared that 
only full-time agents would be consid- 
ered, and he now has the nucleus of a 
strong organization. Charles E. Ger- 
hold is agency director; Charles C. Neiss 
joined the forces last month as broker- 
age supervisor of the agency; Edward 
Weingart is agency cashier, and Nat 
Sherman agency supervisor. 





MISSOURI STATE STOCK ISSUE 





Rights to Subscribe to $1,000,000 New 
Stock on One For Four Basis Issued 
May 24 
Rights to a new issue of $1,000,000 
capital stock of the Missouri State Life 
of St. Louis will be issued on May 24 
and must be subscribed by the existing 
stockholders by June 28, otherwise the 
shares will be offered for general dis- 

tribution. 

Stockholders of the company on Apr‘ 
30 approved the proposal of the board 
of directors authorizing the stock issue 
which raises the company’s capital stock 
from $4,000,000 to $5,000,000. The in- 
crease is subject to the formal approval 
of the Missouri Insurance Department 
and Secretary of State Becker. 

The new issue will consist of 100,000 
shares of $10 par value to be sold to 
stockholders of record on May 16 at the 
ratio of one share for each four shares 
of old stock owned. 





INDUSTRIAL LIFE CONFERENCE 

The industrial life conference of the 
“Pennsylvania Insurance Days” conven- 
tion in Pittsburgh this week was held 
on Tuesday mornine. William J. Brad- 
ley, publicity. manager, Home Life of 
America, was chairman, and Felix Roths- 
child, secretary, Sun Life of America, 
associate chairman. 

The following program was given: 

“The Industrial Man’s Contribution to 
the First Hundred Billions,” Charles F. 
Williams, vice-president, Western & 
Southern Life. 

“Industrial Life Insurance as a Ca- 
reer,” G. P. Kunkelman, superintendent, 
The Prudential. 

“Setting a Daily Quota and Getting 
It,’ Edward Fineberg, manager, John 
Hancock Mutual Life. 

“Helping the Debit Man Succeed,” 
Stephen F. Kocott, assistant manager, 
John Hancock Mutual Life. 

; “Building Success on a Friendly Deb- 
it,” J. E. Glowatch, agent, John Han- 
cock Mutual Life. 

“Your Debit—a Gold Mine or Grave- 
yard?” John Edgecomb, manager, Met- 
ropolitan Life. 

“Making a Debit Census for Pros- 
pects,” John W. Yeager, assistant man- 
ager, Metropolitan Life. 

“Fitting the Policy to the Prospect,” 
Leo Seigle, agent, Metropolitan Life. 





HEADS ALBERTA DEPARTMENT 


Henry Brace, for several years dep- 
uty superintendent of insurance for Al- 
berta Province, Canada, has been ap- 
pointed superintendent succeeding W. V. 
Newsome who has resigned. Superin- 
tendent Brace has been active head of 
the department for the past five years 
and in 1927 was president of the Asso- 
ciation of Superintendents of Insurance 
of Canada. 





IZZY EINSTEIN HONORED 

Izzy Einstein, who was in the news- 
papers for months during the early days 
of prohibition as a prohibition enforce- 
ment officer and who now is an agent 
of the New York Life in the lower East 
Side, was given a dinner on Sunday night 
at a hotel in Second avenue. The din- 


ner was attended by hundreds of peo- 
ple. 


$1,000,000 Clubs 


(Continued from Page 1) 


purposes of the formation of the New 
York group were and whether they in- 
cluded such matters as commission 
scales. 

“T have been asked several times by 
general agents and home office officials,” 
he said in reply, “regarding the purposes 
and possible uses of our organization of 
million dollar producers which is called 
‘The Associated Underwriters.’ One 
question is, ‘If one member of your or- 
ganization finds that his general agent 
is not paying him as much commission 
as some other member is receiving from 
another general agent, will the influence 
of your club be used by the first agent 
to secure a higher commission from his 
general agent?’ The answer is, ‘Em- 
phatically no!’ We have had no such 
ideas in mind.” 


Cites the Managers’ Associations 


Mr. Davidson went on to point out 
that the general agents and managers 
had formed associations of their own; in 
fact, there were three managers’ asso- 
ciations formed in New York covering 
mid-town, down town and Brooklyn. 

“I know,” continued Mr. Davidson, 
“that suggestions were brought up in one 
managers’ organization for the purpose of 
getting the general agents to agree on 
some uniform basis of commission. When 
I was a general agent I was a member 
of this organization and the general 
agent in that city who had the largest 
general agency brought up the question 
repeatedly of all the general agents 
adopting a contract similar to his. This 
contract provided that in event the con- 
tract was terminated at any time the 
agent would forfeit the right to all re- 
newals. When I resigned as general 
agent and started to operate as a broker, 
several of the general agents did not like 
the move because I was the first full- 
time life insurance man in that city to 
operate as a broker; they tried through 
the managers’ association to get all gen- 
eral agents to agree not to accept any 
business from me until I allied myself 
with some one general agency and be- 
came the exclusive agent for that agency. 
The plan in mind was that they would 
then accept brokerage business only 
from the general agents and not from 
any agent or broker. 

“Now that agents paying for one mil- 
lion dollars or more are organizing it is 
no wonder that the general agents are 
speculating as to what it is all about,” 
said Mr. Davidson. “The fact of the 
matter is that these agents are so busy 
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Consulting Actuaries 


Announce the Appointment 
to their Staff 


of 
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trying to produce more business each 
year than the year before that they have 
no time to think of anything else except 
methods and plans to help them write 
larger applications and more of them. 
That is the slogan of ‘The Associated 


a9 


Underwriters’. 
Some Things the “Club” Can Do 
When asked what some of the con- 
structive objects were that the big writ- 
ers’ club were interested in, Mr. David- 
son cited for illustration the case of a 
bank said to have received last year 
over $80,000,000 of trust business includ- 
ing wills, voluntary trusts, as well as life 
insurance trusts, from 1,100 agents on its 
list. Compared to this the seventeen 
members of “The Associated Underwrit- 
ers” brought $79,000,000 of trust business 
to banks in New York City last year. 
“We hope and expect,” was Mr. Da- 
vidson’s comment on this, “that the com- 
bined good-will of this organization of 
go-getters for trust business will be 
available to each individual member.” 
Eliminating the “Friend” in Competition 
Touching on another of the matters 
that interest “The Associated Under- 
writers,’ Mr. Davidson said: “One of 
the obnoxious things in our business is 
that sometimes after working very hard 
and originating a worthwhile plan which 
results in a definite amount of insurance, 
the prospect says, ‘I want you to divide 
the commissions with Mr. , my 
friend who is the general agent or agent 
of a certain company.’ We all hate to 
see the parasite who has done no crea- 
tive work come in and claim part of the 
commission which results from our work 














MODERN PROTECTION 


N ACCORDANCE with its progressive plan for up to 
the minute service to policyholders and agents, the 
United Life and Accident Insurance Company 


ANNOUNCES 


a new line of Juvenile policies which will be issued from 
birth to age fourteen on either short or long term endow- 
ments, including twenty payment endowment at age 85. 
Additional benefits are also issued with these contracts 
which provide for waiver of premium in the event of death 
or total and permanent disability of the premium payor. 


For complete information write direct—and directly 


EUGENE E. REED, Vice-President 


UNITED LIFE and ACCIDENT INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


United Life Bldg., Concord, New Hampshire 


Originators of Life and Accident insurance united in one policy. 














simply because he is a ‘friend.’ Is it un- 
reasonable to expect that if such a thing 
happens to one of our members a dis- 
cussion of the case at a meeting may find 
ways and means of eliminating such 
competition in at least some of the cases? 

“Suppose that the man who has done 
no work but who is to receive half of 
the commission is a general agent. It is 
not likely that he could expect to receive 
future brokerage business from the 
members of such a club, is it? If he 
insisted on receiving commissions in a 
case where the other man had done the 
work, it seems to me that such publicity 
might not only affect his chances for 
securing brokerage business from the 
members of the club but also from other 
large writers and possibly even further 
than that.” 


May Use the Radio 


That “The Associated Underwriters” 
is an aggressive body, not limiting itself 
to academic discussion, and has plans for 
building its prestige, is shown by Mr. 
Davidson’s following comment: “It 
seems to me that this club can undertake 
publicity which would cause the people 
who buy the larger policies to believe 
that the methods, the plans, the service 
and the information which enables its 
members to write a very large total of 
business would be of value to him if he 
dealt with any one of these members, 
because the fundamental purpose of the 
club is to exchange information and ideas 
among its members. 

“Suggestions are being considered at 
the present time for some direct-by-mail 
publicity and advertising which will not 
only seek to create such an impression 
but will seek definite inquiries. It is pos- 
sible that a radio program may also be 
considered and utilized. 

“You will see, therefore, that our or- 
ganization is too busy with the problem 
of ways and means to write larger poli- 
cies and more of them to be able to 
spend any time whatsoever on the sub- 
ject of a joint interest in commission 
schedules.” 





GROUP INSURANCE LECTURES 


Members of the Equitable Socicty’s 
group department are giving lectures on 
group insurance this month and next 
at the Wharton School, University of 
Pennsylvania, the University of Virginia, 
George Washington University, Ohio 
State University and the University of 
Michigan. ; 

The lectures set forth the definition 
of group insurance, its history, the forms 
used in writing the coverage, the im- 
portance of group insurance in employ- 
er-employe relationships and the pro- 
cedure to be followed in its sale. 





CONN. GENERAL CLUB MEETS 

The Connecticut General Club held its 
annual banquet at the Hartford Club in 
Hartford last evening. Count Felix vot 
Luckner was the main speaker. 
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President Law Visits 
Elliott Hall Agency 


TALKS AT AGENCY MEETING 





New Vice-President, J. V. E. Westfall, 
Also Speaker; Bank Book Demon- 
stration Put On 


By WILLIAM L. HADLEY 


The Monday morning meeting of the 
J. Elliott Hall Agency of the Penn Mu- 
tual Life at 50 Church street this week 
was just a little different. William A. 
Law, president of the Penn Mutual Life, 
and John V. E. Westfall, the newly 
elected vice-president of that company 
who will have charge of its underwriting, 
were guests of J. Elliott Hall. 

It was President Law’s first visit to 
the J. Elliott Hall Agency and, of course, 
it was the first visit of Mr. Westfall, as 
he was just recently elected to his po- 
sition. From the meeting Monday morn- 
ing Mr. Westfall was leaving for a va- 








WILLIAM A. LAW 


cation before assuming his new duties 
June 1, 


Give Bank Book Demonstration 


When C. C. Rossey, personnel director 
of the J. Elliott Hall Agency, called the 
meeting to order there were in the 
neighborhood of a hundred members of 
the production force of the office and 
members of the staff of the agency pres- 
ent. After reading some production rec- 
ords for the past week he introduced 
S. S. Dunning, educational director of 
the agency, who staged the bank book 
Sales talk as developed by General Agent 
Hall and practiced in the agency. This 
was done by calling on several members 
of the production force to take part. 

After starting the presentation it was 
tun in the manner of a relay race, one 
Member of the staff taking it up at the 
conclusion of the part previously present- 
ed by his associate in the office. It was 
a very interesting demonstration and 
Showed how well trained the members 
of the production force are as a whole. 

he previous week’s record of the 
agency was read and it showed seventy- 
four applications for more than $500,000 
of business. 
Agency Leaders 

_Paul V. Frary, Herbert T. Scott, Les- 
lie H. Spaeth, Clarence K. McCallum and 

- Andrew Jackson were presented with 
cards and medals showing that they had 
qualified in the $250,000 minimum pro- 
Uction class, or fifty lives minimum class 
of the Penn Mutual’s convention year. 
Arthur K. Vandervoort was presented 
with the Kangarowl charm for consecu- 


tive production for ten weeks. Herbert 

. Scott was the leading agent of the 
agency in April, doing over $200,000 of 
business, and A. Andrew Jackson was 
the leader of the agency in number of 
lives—fourteen. 


President Law Di Prod s 


J. Elliott Hall introduced President 
Law who spoke on the subject “Pro- 
ducer.” President Law showed the dif- 
ference between non-producers and pro- 
ducers, pointing out vividly the advan- 
tage and independence of the producer 
in the modern business world. He stated 
it was impossible to keep the curtain 





down in front of creators and they oc- 
cupied the center of the stage much to 
the discomfort of the non-producer. 

He related an interesting incident of 
a conversation he had with a prominent 
man in New York wherein this man dis- 
cussed his own son, saying how sorry 
he was for the son because his own 
success would militate against the son’s 
glory in achievement, being robbed of 
the necessity of daring to do and achieve 
because of the success of the father. 

President Law drew a picture depict- 
ing the difference between the gold dig- 
gers of 1849 and the gold diggers of 1929, 
Stating that the 1849ers were producers 





























CENTRAL HANOVER’S 


attitude toward life un- 
derwriters is strictly im- 
partial. Our procedure 
is to ask the client forthe 
name of his own under- 
writer and then get in 
touch with him. 


CENTRAL HANOVER 


BANK AND TRUST COMPANY 
NEW YORK 
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Representatives in London, Paris, Berlin 
and Buenos Aires 
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who dared to go out and do things in 
order to achieve, 

He glorified the farmers as being the 
leading producers because of their very 
necessary activities. He classed as those 
in the producers’ rank industrialists who 
with great vision made the future of 
American industry look bright by erect- 
ing and equipping larger and better 
plant and organizing bigger and better 
working institutions. 

President Law called attention to the 
success of Cyrus K. Curtis whom he re- 
members coming into the bank with 
which he was associated in Philadelphia 
to borrow money with which to purchase 
“The Saturday Evening Post.” He stat- 
ed that Curtis not only produced for him- 
self but he produced for those of his 
associates whom he invited to buy stock 
in the Curtis Publishing Co. and who 
owned 49% of the company. He also 
produced for American business a medi- 
um through which various products 
might be exploited. He said the Curtis 
plant today is worth $300,000,000 or more. 
He named several men including the 
late Edward W. Bok, who had been 
made famous and wealthy through the 





Blank & Stoller 
JOHN V. E. WESTFALL 


Curtis enterprise, winding up this part 
of his talk by saying that Curtis took 
the greatest pleasure in seeing men 
grow. 

He reminded the members of the J. 
Elliott Hall Agency that the building 
of a general agency was just as much 
an accomplishment as the Cyrus K. Cur- 
tis and Judge E. H. Gary business ac- 
complishments. He regards the insur- 
ance agent as a producer in the best 
sense of the word. 

President Law at the invitation of 
General Agent Hall spoke at some length 
on the value of a mailing list which he 
himself keeps, and to the names on which 
list he sends various documents, some 
concerning the Penn Mutual Life or 
some activity of his own, but very often 
something which comes to his attention 
from an absolutely outside source. He 
cited the importance of keeping the mail- 
ing list up-to-date so as to avoid em- 
barrassments such as mailing something 
to a person long since dead, or having 
the wrong initial, name or address. He 
stated that one of the best ways to keep 
in touch with friends made in various 
parts of the country is by the mailing 
list route. He advocated each one set- 
ting up their own, 

He spoke of the late Alexander Stod- 
dard, who founded the New York Un- 
derwriters’ Agency, as having a mailing 
list of 43,000 names and to which list 
from time to time he sent various com- 
munications. 


Hear Mr. Westfall 
President Law was asked to intro- 
duce Mr. Westfall, which he did, stating 
(Continued from page 11) 
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Attractive Program For 
Medical Convention 


MANY AUTHORITIES TO SPEAK 





American Life Convention Medical Sec- 
tion Will Meet in Colorado 
Springs First Week in June 





An unusually attractive program has 
been prepared for the American Life 
Medical Section, for its 
twentieth annual meeting June 4, 5 and 6 
at the Broadmoor Hotel, Colorado 
Springs, Colo. Dr. Henry W. Gibbons, 
medical director of the Western States 
Life, as chairman of the corference, will 
present the program which has _ been 
prepared by Dr. Harry W. Dingman, 
vice-president and medical director of 
the Continental Assurance Co. 

Charles W. Gold, vice-president and 
treasurer of the Jefferson Standard, will 
present a study he has made of long- 
evity service and welfare work done by 
companies in the American Life Con- 
vention of which he is head. It will be 
remembered that Irenee du Pont threw 
a challenge last December to the Asso- 
ciation of Life Insurance Presidents, to 
put special research into methods that 
will combat the forces of mortality. 

The heart problem in insurance will be 
discussed in companion papers by an in- 
surance medical man and a clinical medi- 
cal man. Dr. Wm. Muhlberg, Union 
Central, is president this year of the 
Association of Life Insurance Medical 
Directors of America, and is particu- 
larly well qualified to tell of insurance 
experiences and trends with heart ail- 
ments. Supplementing his paper is one 
on “The Disabilities of Heart Disease 
and their Economic Cost” by Dr. Tames 
G. Carr, Professor of Medicine at North- 
western University. Dr. Carr has been 
in charge of cardiac cases at the large 
3,300 bed Cook County Hospital and has 
made a special study of disablements 
occasioned by damaged hearts. Follow- 
ing Dr. Carr’s paper, a general discussion 
will be led by Dr. H. F. Starr, Pilot Life, 
Dr. W. T. McNaughton, Old Line Life, 
and Dr. H. H. Amsden, United Life & 
Accident. 

Second Convention Day 

The second day of the convention 
opens with a talk by Dr. Ernest F. Rob- 
inson of the Business Men’s Assurance 
Co., Kansas City, on “Surgical Diseases 
of the Kidney,” a group of ailments that 
includes kidney stone colic, and infec- 
tions, and floating kidney. Formal dis- 
cussions will follow by Dr. H. A. Baker, 
Kansas City Life, and Dr. W. H. Boden- 
stab, Provident Life, Bismarck, N. D. 

“Life insurance without Medical Ex- 
amination” is a subject to be presented 
by Dr. S. J. Streight, Canada Life. The 
Canadian companies have pioneered on 
non-medical in North America and have 
interchanged and pooled experiences. Dr. 
O. F. Maxon, Springfield Life, and Dr. 
Frank L. Truitt of the Reserve Loan 
Life will lead the discussion on Dr. 
Streight’s presentation. 

Neurasthenia and malingering is the 
interesting subject on which Dr. James 
C. Gill, Professor of Clinical Neurology 
at Rush Medical School will address the 
convention. Dr. Gill has a ripe experi- 
ence that allows an authoritative dis- 
cussion of the troublesome mental and 
nervous affections in which insurance 
companies have found 


Convention, 


themselves so 
concerned in disability claims. Discus- 
sion will follow by Dr. Henry Wireman 
Cook, Northwestern National, Dr. 
George Cullen, Illinois Life, and Dr. 
Chas. E. Schilling, Ohio State Life. 
Final Day’s Program 
“Insurability of Overweights”, a spe- 
cial study of Dr. Chas. P. Clark, Mutual 
Benefit, opens the final day of the con- 
vention. Dr. Clark has found a certain 
co-relation between weight and abdomi- 
nal measurement and has compiled rec- 
ords that. have allowed him to build 
tables that have proved eminently prac- 
tical in everyday use. The Acacia Mu- 
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tual and the Philadelphia Life are. two 
o‘her companies that have had actual 
experience in adapting these principles 
to selection of risks and Dr. D. M. Shew- 
brooks, Acacia and Dr. J. T. Sheridan, 
Philadelphia Life, will speak from this 
experience. 

The formal program of the convention 
will close with a rather ambitious sym- 
posium on disability insurance that will 
be led by a twenty minute talk by Dr. 
P. Maxwell Foshay, vice-president and 
manager of selection of the Mutual Life 
of New York. Then follow short ex- 
pressions of attitude of the actuary, the 
agent, the claim man, the executive, the 
inspector, the medical director, the med- 
ical examiner, and the policyholder him- 
self. 

The actuary is W. Nelson Baglev, 
Travelers; the agent, J. Stanley Ed- 
wards, Aetna, a past president of the 
National Association of Life Under- 
writers; the claim man, Louis L. Graham 
of the Business Men’s Assurance, sec- 
retary of the International Claim Asso- 
ciation; the executive, Francis V. Kees- 
ling, vice-president, West Coast Life, an 
executive committee member of the 
American Life Convention; the inspec- 
tor, John J. King, president of the Hoop- 
er-Holmes Bureau, New York; the med- 
ical director, R. Henry, Provident 
Life & Accident, Chattanooga; the med- 
ical examiner, Charles H. Pope of St. 
Louis, and the policyholder, representa- 
tive of an estimated 30,000,000 who carry 
disability clauses with their life policies, 
is Frazer Arnold, a prominent attorney 
of Denver. 





MERGER OF GERMAN COMPANIES 


A merger of several German life in- 
surance companies is being considered, 
according to the “Deutsche Versich- 
erungs Presse.” Names have not been 
mentioned as yet as the negotiations are 
still going on and it will take some time 
before the result will be announced, 


NEW PRU STATE DIRECTOR 





Arthur D. Forst of Trenton Appointed; 
Prominent in New Jersey Business 
and Financial World 

Arthur D. Forst of Trenton, N. J,, 
has been appointed a state director of 
The Prudential to fill the unexpired term 
of the late: William E. Green. 

The new director is chairman of the 
board of directors of the Robertson Art 
Tile Co. of Morrisville, Pa.; president 
of the Trenton Savings Fund Society; 
vice-president and director of the First- 
Mechanics’ National Bank, and a direc- 
tor of the First National Co. He is 
prominent in the financial and business 
world of Trenton as well as in the city’s 
civic affairs. For some years Mr. Forst 
was president of the New Jersey State 
Hospital and also a director of the Y. 
M. C. A. 





AETNA LIFE CONVENTION 


About seventy-five representatives of 
the Aetna Life and Affiliated Companies 
from Colorado and Wyoming assembled 
in the Brown Palace Hotel, Denver, Col., 
April 21, where addresses were made by 
R. I. Catlin, R. E. Cline, C. C. Hallowell, 
R. T. Mallery and C. E, Bulloch from 
Hartford and Frank E. Breisch, Den- 
ver manager. The occasion was the an- 
nual sales conference. The meeting 
closed with a banquet in the hotel. 





INLAND STEEL GROUP POLICY 


The Equitable Society has under- 
written a contributory group contract on 
the employes of the Inland Steel Co. of 
Chicago and its affiliated companies, the 
Inland Collieries Co. of Indianola, Pa., 
and the Inland Steel Co. of Wheelwright, 
Ky. Life and total and permanent dis- 
ability protection amounting to $10,000,- 
000 is offered to the employes. 
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Bankers National Life 
Now in Thirty States 


PAMPHLET TELLS OF GROWTH 





Total Insurance Now in Force of More 
Than $50,000,000; Modern Contracts 
Offered 





According to the pamphlet that the 
Bankers’ National Life of Jersey City 
has just issued telling the history and 
growth of the three Bankers’ companies 
that merged last year, the company is 
now licensed and admitted to do busi- 
ness in thirty states of the Union. Dur- 
ing the past seven years the companies 
paid a total of 171 death claims and a 
total of $927,920.61 to policyholders and 
beneficiaries. 

The first of the three Bankers’ com- 
panies was incorporated in August, 1922, 
and commenced business on February 1, 
1923, in Denver, Colo. The second was 
born October, 1925, and began business 
in Jacksonville, Fla., on November 27, 
1925. The third institution was formed 
in September, 1927, in Jersey City, N. J.. 
and set up as the master company of 
the group. The merger was effected 
December 31, 1929, and total insurance 
in force as of that date was $50,011,152. 

Most modern developments in life in- 
surance are incorporated in the Bankers’ 
National policies. The company insures 
the lives of children from birth. Adult 
anplicants who have some impairments. 
either physical or occupational, are rated 
scientifically whereby the coverage be- 
comes available to many who otherwise 
would not be able to obtain it. More- 
over, the company accepts applications 
on the non-medical plan. Policies are 
participating. 





INTEREST IN OLD AGE PENSIONS 


Interest in the New York state old 
age pension law, enacted at the last ses- 
sion of the legislature, is shown in the 
number of inquiries being received at the 
office of the attorney general regarding 
its terms and conditions. Attorney Gen- 
eral Hamilton Ward said that these in- 
quiries come not only from officials con- 
cerned with:the administration of the 
law, but from individuals throughout the 
state. While the office of the attorney 
general is confined to giving opinions 
only to officers, departments and com- 
missions of the state, arrangements will 
probably be made through the state de- 
partment of social welfare for furnish- 
ng general information on old age re- 
ief. 





TRYING TO COLLECT PROCEEDS 


Relatives have applied for the payment 
of a $1,000 life policy on the life of R. D. 
McKinnis, former minister and insur- 
ance agent of Cape Girardeau, Mo., who 
has been missing since Tune 8, 1922. The 
policy was issued in 1908 by the National 
Life of Des Moines. McKinnis’ auto- 
mobile was found and removed from the 
Mississippi River near Cape Girardeau 
on August 24, 1922, and it has been com- 
mon belief that he was drowned. 





GARDINER AGENCY INCREASE 

The Harry Gardiner agency of the 
John Hancock in New York City had a 
paid-for production in April of $1,380,000, 
an increase of $171,285 over the same 
month of last year. The total paid pro- 
duction for the agency’s first four 
months of 1930 was $5,042,715, an in- 
crease of $92,685 over the corresponding 
period of 1929. 





J. L. KINNEY PROMOTED 
James L. Kinney, formerly assistant 
manager of the Clinton Hill section of 
Newark for the Metropolitan Life, has 
been promoted to manager and _ placed 
in charge of a new district which the 
company has opened in New York City. 
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Welfare Exhibit Shown 
Metropolitan Force 


TOLD ACCIDENTAL HAZARDS 





Illustrates What Managers Are Accom- 
plishing in Their Territories; How to 
Assure “Safe” Homes 





One of the things that proved most 
interesting to the Metropolitan Life 
managers when they attended the com- 
pany’s recent convention in New York 
City was the exhibit put on by the Wel- 
fare Division under the direction of Dr. 
Lee K. Frankel, second vice-president. 
The “Safe Home” exhibit, in particular, 
drew a lot of attention and depicted the 
astonishing number of accidents which 
occur in the home, offering some prac- 
tical methods of prevention. 

Considerable pains had been taken to 
make this exhibit an unusually attrac- 
tive one. Not only were the diverse ac- 
tivities that the home office Welfare Di- 
vision engages in illustrated but the ex- 
hibit showed what the managers in the 
field are accomplishing with the welfare 
work in their own respective territories. 
One exhibit had a display of office fur- 
niture; another showed what types of 
people today are protecting children’s 
health. 

A large chart of each of the company’s 
twelve territorial divisions was display- 
ed, illustrating effectively in color the 
division’s activities in that territory; 
nursing service given; health literature 
distributed; co-operation with health de- 
partments, schools, parent-teacher and 
other community organizations; service 
to immigrants; health motion pictures, 
etc. Girls associated with the Welfare 
Division of the home office were on hand 
to answer any questions the managers 
might have concerning the work, to try 
to assist them in any territorial prob- 
lems. The Metropolitan’s twelve terri- 
torial divisions are as follows: New Eng- 
land, Northern, Metropolitan, Atlantic 
Coast, Keystone, Central, Southern, 
Southwestern, Middle West, Northwest- 
ern, Pacific Coast and Canada. 


Home Accident Hazard 


The Metropolitan has just issued in 
pamphlet form the results of its in- 
vestigations into accidents occurring in 
the home. It tells some illuminating 
things, for example: 

“Approximately 24,000 persons lost 
their lives during the last year through 
accidents occurring in their homes. That 
is almost as many as were killed by au- 
tomobiles. Among school children, more 
accidents occurred in the home than on 
the street, in the school, or on the school 
grounds. Most of the fatal accidents that 
happen in the home could be prevented. 

“Falls cause more than one-third of 
the home accidents in the country, and 
more than half the falls are met with 
y elderly persons. A large number of 
falls come about for want of a good 
Steady stepladder. About one-third of 
all home falls occur on stairs or steps. 

oor lighting facilities, icy steps, slip- 

Pery bath-tubs, all tend to increase the 
number, 

Carelessness a Factor 

“While elderly persons have more than 
their share of falls, the little children 
are the ones who suffer most frequently 
Tom burns and scalds. In the United 
States each year 2,800 children under five 
years of age die as a result of burns 
that occur, for the most part, in the 
home. They are burned while playing 
with matches or playing near a stove; 
their elders are often seriously burned 


—= 








NEW MUTUAL LIFE TRUSTEE 
William C. Potter, president of the 
Uaranty Trust of New York, has been 
elected a trustee of the Mutual Life of 
New York. Mr. Potter, a graduate min- 
ng engineer of the Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology, is a director of 
Many large corporations, 











Exhibit In Metropolitan Welfare Division 





QUESTION BENEFIT ASS’N 





State May Supervise Masonic Relief As- 
sociation of Richmond, Va., Now in 
Two States 

The Masonic Relief Association, an 
unincorporated group of Richmond, Va., 
which assesses a death benefit fee of $1 
against each member when a fellow 
member dies, is under fire from certain 
Masons not connected with it, who claim 
that it should be under the supervision 


of the state insurance authorities. The 
state corporation commission is to pass 
upon the case. 

Only master Masons are eligible for 
membership and only past grand masters 
may be officers. The association has 
been doing business for about a year, in 
Virginia and West Virginia. It is re- 
ported to be planning to enter other 
states. E. L. Cunningham is president 
and 1). P. Sigourney secretary, both of 
Richmond. 

Members of the association claimed 
that it was similar to the Shrine Benefit 
Fund, which is limited to members of 
the organization in the city of Richmond 
only. Officers of the Shrine Benefit 
Fund, which is not supervised by the 
state, pointed out that they are limited 
to the city, whereas the Masonic Relief 
Association does business over a wide 
territory. 





TRAVELERS CONVENTION PLANS 


The leading life producers of the 
Travelers will hold their 1930 convention 
at Swampscott, Mass., the latter part of 
June. Plans have also been made for 
the company’s 1931 convention to be held 
at Palm Breach, Fla., the third week in 
March. Agents will become eligible to 
attend by qualifying during the present 
year for membership in the Hall Million 
Dollar Life Club or the clubs in other 
lines of insurance written by the Trav- 
elers. 








while using gasoline or other inflamma- 
ble liquids near a fire. Carelessness is 
oftentimes a factor in these accidents. 
“In the United States during 1928, 
4,300 were suffocated by gas. Electricity 
is another household aid that needs to 
be handled with care. Electrical acci- 


_dents most commonly result from: the 


use of worn or badly fitted appliances; 
the failure to observe a few simple pre- 
cautions in handling the appliances; or 
the failure to turn off the current when 
one is through with the appliance.” 


EQUITABLE 1930 LOANS 





Construction Loans Total More Than 
$7,000,000; All Mortgage Loans 
More Than $33,404,250 
President Thomas I. Parkinson of the 
Equitable Society has reported that the 
Equitable Society approved new con- 
struction loans totaling more than $7,- 
000,000 in the first four months of this 
year. These loans will provide housing 

facilities for about 900 families. 

The total amount of all forms of mort- 
gage loans approved by the company in 
the first four months was $33,404,250, 
providing housing for 5,190 families in 
276 cities and 44 states. 

The farm belt of Iowa, Illinois, Kan- 
sas, Oklahoma, Missouri and Nebraska 
was benefited by 1,250 farm loans ap- 
proved for $8,556,300. 





LINCOLN NATIONAL LEADERS 

Walter T. Shepard, vice-president in 
charge of agencies for the Lincoln Na- 
tional Life, has announced the first of 


the monthly trophy winners in the com- 
pany’s Silver Anniversary Jubilee con- 
test. The winners and the territories in 
which they lead are as follows: Atlantic 
division, winner, T. I. Ramer, Wilkes- 
Barre, Pa.; Central division, J. E. Mor- 
rison, Detroit; Prairie division, E. J. 
Brand, Chicago; Pacific division, C. B. 
Maxwell, Phoenix, Ariz.; Texas-North- 
west division, J. S. Touchstone, Dallas, 
Texas. 





COMPANY PAYS INITIAL CLAIM 

The Eagle National Mutual Life In- 
surance Association which was organized 
at Decatur, Ill, more than a year ago, 
will pay its initial death claim to Harry 
Kelsey of Bethalto, Ill, whose father, 
John H. Kelsey, was slain by highway- 
men April 9. The policy, issued last 
January, pays $40,000.under the double 
indemnity provisions. 





ERIE LIBRARY 

Life Underwriters Association of Erie, 
Pa., is planning a library for reference 
and study by its members. Standard 
books dealing with salesmanship will be 
installed in the library, which will be 
opened in the near future. A course in 
salesmanship is planned to open some 
time in September, with directors of the 
association serving as teachers. 














Business Created By 
A Line He Didn’t Write 


a 


@a XS they read 
their newspapers one eve- 
ning, two lifeinsurance men 
noted the appointment of 
a new general manager of a 
local factory. A successful 
business man had not 
moved a th'rd of the way 
across the continent with- 
out inducement. He looked 
like the month’s best pros- 
pect to these alert salesmen. — 


But there was an extra 
note of cordiality when he 
said to one of them: ‘Oh, 
yes, The Travelers. I’ve 
dealt with their safety 
engineers during the past 
three years. The plant I 
managed before I came here 
carried compensation in- 
surance in your company 
and with the help of those 
engineers we cut our acci- 
dents way down. Saved 
some money on our insur- 
ance and a lot more on those 
expenses which attend all 
factory accidents. I’m going 
to put in a couple of eve- 
nings working here at the 
office but if you want to see 
me after dinner some night 
toward the end of the week 
I'll listen to a little advice 
on life insurance.”’ - 


****This agent had never 
written a workmen’s com- 
pensation insurance policy 
in his life but he profited be- 
cause his company did. In 
fact, The Travelers writes 
more workmen’s compen- 
sation insurance than any 
other company; in this line 
alone it insures over 70,000 
employers of labor. Its fine 
service to big business 
smooths the way for many 
a successful life insurance 
interview. 

If you know a man who ought 
to be in the insurance business, a 
man who should get started right, 
who would profit from Travelers 
training, put 
him in touch 
| with the near- 

|| est Travelers 
«|| branch office, 

| or Walter E. 
| Mallory, Agen- 
cy Secretary of 
The Travelers 

Companies 


Connecticut 
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Insurance Can Stop 
Future Dependency 


KIMBALL TELLS U. S. CHAMBER 





But It Requires Accumulated Savings; 
Why Old Age Dependency Is 
Problem of State 





A distinction between provision against 
old age dependency and old age pensions 
was made by Ingalls Kimball, director 
of group annuities for the Metropolitan 
Life, in speaking on this subject last 
week before the U. S. Chamber of Com- 
merce at Washington. This subject was 
by John G. Lonsdale, 
president, Mercantile - Commerce Bank, 
St. Louis. 

Old age dependency means utter lack 
of income either from accumulated cap- 
ital or from continued labor, said Mr. 
Kimball. A life insurance company can 
make payments to the aged only if the 
aged or others for them have made pre- 
vious payments to the life insurance 
company. Therefore, as to those who 
are already dependent, the life insurance 
companies can give no help whatever. 

“It has been said that the payment 
of $150 on the first birthday of a child 
would provide the child with a life in- 
come of $25 a month from his sixty-fifth 
birthday,” said Mr. Kimball. “If the re- 
sponsibility of parenthood should include 
not only the payment of the doctor’s 
bill but the purchase a year later of 
such an annuity as this—if, in other 
words, it should include responsibility 
for unproductive childhood—there would 
eventually be no problem of old age 
dependency. 

“The vast majority of people are vir- 
tually without property. Most savings 
are brought about by outside agencies. 
Thus far life insurance, which is after 
all only a mechanism of thrift, appears 
to be far and away the most efficient 
and effective of thrift machines. The 
assets of the life insurance companies 
run into billions of dollars, 80% of which 
have been gathered together since the 
turn of the century. This is new wealth 
—wealth of which only a minute portion 
would have existed had it not been for 
the operation of this vast thrift machine. 

Savings Would Otherwise Be Wasted 
_“It is my conviction that most of the 
life insurance premiums which have been 
collected in this great reservoir would, 
had it not been for life insurance, have 
been dissipated in consumptive expendi- 
ture.” 

_it has been asserted, continued Mr. 
Kimball, that prosperity comes from 
spending ; not from saving. Yet there 
is no more nimble dollar than the dol- 
lar invested in life insurance; there is 
no dollar that more quickly finds its 
way into the channels of industry 


also discussed 








. Mr. Kimball. 


through investment in building loans, in 
bonds and in other immediately pro- 
ductive investments; no dollar that more 
quickly gets back into the pay envelope 
to do its work again. Every well-con- 
ducted thrift enterprise, whether a build- 
ing and loan association, a savings bank 
or a securities sales organization is a 
creator of wealth and a creator of pros- 
perity. In varying degrees these agen- 
cies are all operating to prevent old age 
dependency. 

With respect of old age, said Mr. Kim- 
ball, the problem of the life insurance 
companies specifically is the sale to the 
great mass of the American people of 
deferred annuities; the collection through 
the active life of the individual of a fund 
sufficient to support his inactive life. In 
the thirty years since the close of the 
last century more than twice as much 
life insurance has been sold as was sold 
in the 100 years that preceded. 

“Must we wait another half century 
to complete the thrift education of the 
people to provide for themselves in later 
life, even to the extent that they now 
provided for their families at death ?” said 
“Fortunately, no. During 
the past twenty years many have learned 
also the practical shop value of the 
thrifty as opposed to the unthrifty wage 
earner. Now experience in the opera- 
tion of industrial pension plans has dem- 
onstrated among other things that too 
small a pension is almost as bad as none. 
A mechanic earning $180 a month can- 
not, without disorganization and trouble, 
be dropped from the rolls on a pension 
of $30 a month. On the other hand, the 
rising cost of any pension plan dealt 
with on the usual supplementary pay- 
roll basis, has been extremely disturb- 
ing, and the thought of an increase in 
the individual amounts granted has been 
beyond consideration. 

“Just here the insurance companies 
have stepped into the picture. Just here 
the insurance companies have shown to 
a good many wise executives that by 
inducing the employe to save regularly 
toward his own old age protection, the 
annuity purchased by him, added to an 
even smaller annuity provided by the 
employer, would produce an income hav- 
ing no relationship to old age depen- 
dency, but setting up an old age inde- 
pendency of content, self-respect and 
success.” 

Mr. Kimball said that since January 1, 
1930, there has been on the statute books 
of New York a welfare law under which 
county authorities have been able to deal 
with poverty by such means as to them 
seems wisest. The new laws, generally 
known as the Mastick laws, extend some- 
what the provision of the state welfare 
law and further provide for the reim- 
bursement of county authorities by the 
state to the extent of 50% of their ex- 
penditures. 

“For the flotsam and jetsam—for these 
unfortunates who now exist,” said Mr. 
Kimball, “and who, as I have said, will 
to some extent always exist—the state 
has now and will ever have, as it always 
has had, a full responsibility.” 
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A broker phoned us recently because he had a rush case 
to place. It was an emergency case to him, but routine for 
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straits where speed means commissions, and tardiness a loss, 
come to us, and should we help you in foul weather, we will 
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Tells of Industrial 
Agents’ Contributions 


BEEN BIG EDUCATIONAL FACTOR 


Vice-President Charles F. Williams, 
Western & Southern Life, Addresses 
Insurance Federation Convention 








The history and growth of industrial 
life insurance as well as the important 
part that the industrial agent has played 
in the insurance education of the public 
was told by Vice-President Charles F. 
Williams of the Western Life at the con- 
vention of the Insurance Federation in 
Pittsburgh this week. Mr. Williams said 
that more than $4,000,000,000 of indus- 
trial life insurance was written last year 
and that industrial agents wrote more 
than 50% of the 1929 total life insur- 
ance written. 


“A review of life insurance will con- 
vince anyone that the pioneering of the 
industrial life agent in preaching the 
gospel of insurance on their debits, week 
after week in every neighborhood, vil- 
lage, city, county and state, converted 
people antagonistic to life insurance to 
believers and purchasers of it,” he said. 
“He went from door to door preaching 
protection and established a belief in 
life insurance when but few people gave 
it serious thought. These small policies 
were the foundation for the debits which 
today cover the entire United States. 
To the industrial agent belongs the cred- 
it of having laid the foundation stone 
of the biggest business in the world 
today.” 

Mr. Williams asserted that many in- 
dustrial agents do not take advantage 
of their opportunities. They sow the seed 
but do not reap the harvest, he said. 
They are in a commanding position, if 
they only realized it; for they have the 
inside contact, know every member of 
the family, their ages, earnings, occu- 


pations, know then they are “ripe” for 
insurance. The industrial agent has un- 
limited opportunities todav, he said. 

ul Selection of Agents 


“We still have to impress upon the 
field, generally, the necessity of canvass- 
ing for the new agent and not be willing 
to select the first man that comes along,” 
Mr. Williams said. “Why should we not 
secure the highest type of man in this, 
the greatest business in the world? Let 
us be as particular as the Bar and Medi- 
cal associations in accepting members 
for our agency ranks. The field must 
be taught that to permit the non-pro- 
ducing or undesirable agent to remain 
in our ranks or go from company to 
company, switching business to the det- 
riment and loss of the policyholder, the 
good agent and the company is extreme- 
ly expensive to all concerned.” 

Some impressive statistics were cited 
by Mr. Williams in the course of his 
address. He told how the people in this 
country now own $17,000,000,000 indus- 
trial life insurance; representing 86,000,- 
000 policies in force. Last year industri- 
al life premiums deposited in the United 
States totaled $738,764,000. There are at 
present 7,899 industrial agents in the 
country. 





MANY LETTERS OF CONDOLENCE 


Mr. and Mrs. Perez F. Huff have 
asked The Eastern Underwriter to ex- 
press for them their sincere appreciation 
of the many letters of condolence from 
all over the country which they have 
received following the announcement of 
the death of their daughter, Louise Huff 
Hirshfield, which occurred from _ pneu- 
monia at her former home in Larch- 
mont, N. Y., some days ago. 





HOUSE ORGAN FEATURE SERVICE 


The Insurance Book Guild of Chi- 
cago is preparing feature drawings for 
use in life insurance house organs. 








AS WE SERVE 
WE PROGRESS 


Insurance in Force 


1923 - $1,000,000,000 
1927 - $1,500,000,000 
1930 - $2,000,000,000 


Massachusetts Mutual 


Life Insurance Company 
Springfield, Massachusetts 
Organized 1851 
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Pittsburgh Convention 
Draws Big Attendance 


REPRESENTING ALL LINES 
William H. Kingsley, President of In- 
surance Federation of Pennsylvania, 
Delivers Address of Welcome 








All branches of the insurance busi- 
ness were discussed in Pittsburgh the 
first three days of this week, during 
“Pennsylvania Insurance Days,” a con- 
vention sponsored by the Insurance Fed- 
eration of Pennsylvania. The meetings 
held in the William Penn Hotel were at- 
tended by large crowds, representative 
of all lines of the business. In addi- 
tion to business there were diversified 
social activities which included a steam- 
boat cruise, a banquet and dance, golf, 
baseball and other entertainment. 

The address of welcome was given by 
Vice-President William H. Kingsley of 
the Penn Mutual, who is president of the 
Federation. He expressed appreciation 
for the substantial attendance and paid 
tribute to the Pittsburgh committee in 
charge of the convention activities, the 
United States Chamber of Commerce, 
the Smoke and Cinder Club of Pitts- 
burgh (which is composed of fire in- 
surance representatives), the Casualty 
Association of Pittsburgh, the Pennsyl- 
vania Fraternal Congress, the State As- 
sociation of Mutual Fire Insurance Com- 
panies, the Claim. Adjusters’ Association, 
the Pennsylvania State Chamber of Com- 
merce and the Chamber of Commerce 
of Pittsburgh and neighboring cities, also 
Stating that it was verv gratifying to 
have in attendance members of the sen- 
ate and house of representatives of the 
state of Pennsylvania. He said: 

“One cannot fail to be impressed with 
the acceptance of the belief that frater- 
nal co-operation in underwriting, irre- 
spective of its varied coverage, is being 
realized and the greatest evidence of 
its growth is the fact that the Insurance 
Federation of the state of Pennsylvania 
has the affiliated interest of over ten 
thousand underwriters throughout the 
State. These men cast aside individual- 
ism and unite in the high purposes of the 
Federation. 

Purpose Not Political 

“The members of our law-making body 
recognize that it is far from our pur- 
pose to exist as or become a political 
organization, but they have encouraged 
us at all times to have freedom of in- 
tercourse with them, and this fellowship 
has done much toward preventing ill- 
advised legislation. 

“The meetings held each year with 
branches of the Federation throughout 
the state have been of great value to us 
and give us a strength that is very defi- 
nite and that has generated from recog- 








SOUTHERN CONVENTION HERE 
Three Days of Lamar Life Sales Meet- 
ings to Take Place in This City; 
Will Visit New Orleans, Too 
Almost 4,000 miles by steamship‘ and 
special train will be traveled by the La- 
mar Life All-Star annual agency con- 
vention group from July 23 to August 2, 
according to an announcement by C. W. 
‘elty, general manager of the company. 
he convention will start at the home 
otice in Jackson, Miss., on July 23. The 
rst leg of the trip is by train from 
Jackson to New Orleans. Convention 
meetings will then be held on board the 
S. S. “Dixie” while cruising in the Gulf 
of Mexico and on the Atlantic Ocean 
irom New Orleans to New York City. 
In New York City the convention group 
will Spend three days with headquarters 
at the Hotel New Yorker. On July 31 
they will leave on “The Lamar Life Spe- 
cial train” for Washington, D. C. One 
on will be Spent touring the capital city. 
n the following day members of the 
Convention will board the train for Jack- 


son, Miss., with stopover 7 
a s on the wa 
back home. “ ’ 


nition of the wholesomeness of our en- 
deavors. We have had conferences on 
the establishment of a state fund for fire 
insurance on public buildings and the de- 
batable question of compulsory automo- 
bile insurance and feel that we have 
made real progress along preventive and 
protective lines.” 





ILLINOIS ASSOCIATION MEETS 


The Illinois Association of Life Un- 
derwriters, which held its annual meet- 
ing at Springfield last Saturday, had a 
30% gain in membershin last year. S. T. 
Whatley, president of the National As- 
sociation, was a speaker. 

Officers elected were: Herbert Hend- 
ricks, general agent, Equitable of Iowa, 
Decatur, president; C. C. Weber, Spring- 
field, first vice-president; John Knorr, 
Connecticut Mutual, Rockford, second 
vice-president; and L. P. Livengood, 
Danville, Minnesota Mutual Life, secre- 
tary-treasurer. Ralph C, Lowes, of Pe- 
oria, the retiring president, and Walt 
Tower, managing director of the Chicago 
Association of Life Underwriters, were 
elected to the executive committee. 

Chicago was awarded the 1931 meet- 
ing, and the annual congress will be 
held at Peoria, October 4. 


WILL TALK IN NEWARK 


Clinton Davidson will be the speaker 
at the next luncheon meeting of the 
Newark Life Underwriters’ Association 
which will be held on Monday, May 12. 
At this meeting a nominating commit- 
tee will be appointed to select officers to 
be elected at the June meeting of the 
association, which will be the last meet- 
ing of the 1929-1930 season. 








Visit Hall Agency 


(Continued from Page 7) 


that the Penn Mutual felt the need of 
a vice-president who would have direct 
charge of underwriting problems and 
that they had looked diligently and well 
over the field of possible talent to fill 
that niche and they were happy to have 
secured Mr. Westfall. 

In his remarks Mr. Westfall assured 
the agents that their problems would be 
viewed at the home office with a sympa- 
thetic and understanding knowledge and 
that it would be the policy of the Penn 
Mutual to extend the benefits of life 
insurance as widely as possible. ‘ 

He stated that volume of production 
and largeness of premiums were not in 
his estimation the basic qualities on 
which the value of an agent should be 
judged. 

In his estimation the equipment of the 
agent to understand thoroughly the-ques- 
tions involved in arranging life insurance 
was most essential, and if this equipment 
is of the right kind the other matters 
will take care of themselves. He called 


attention to the fact that it was neces-“ 


sary for the agent to practice thrift on 
him or herself in order to preach thrift. 

Mr. Westfall endorsed enthusiastically 
the man power program of the Penn Mu- 
tual and it is his belief that with the 
man power established on the proper ba- 
sis there is no limit to the size which 
the Penn Mutual may grow. : 

Three words much used in the busi- 
ness not receiving the endorsement of 
Mr. Westfall are: client, sale and cost. 
It is his belief that some other designa- 
tions might be found for these which 
would be more fitting. 

Mr. Westfall was enthusiastically re- 
ceived by the members of the Hall Agen- 
cy and was pledged their support and 
plenty of work after he assumed his po- 
sition at the home office. 

Following the meeting luncheon was 
served at the Railroad Club. 





INDIANAPOLiS LIFE EXTRA 
The Indianapolis Life has declared an 
extra dividend of $50,000 to its policy- 
holders. The present extra dividend is 
the sixth paid to policyholders ‘since 1915. 


HOLGAR JOHNSON ANNIVERSARY 





Pittsburgh General Agent Celebrates 
With Dinner; Has Fifty-one Full 
Time Agents 


Holgar J. Johnson, general agent in 
Pittsburgh for the Penn Mutual, last 
week celebrated the second anniversary 
of his connection with the agency with 
a dinner at the University Club. Vice- 
President William H. Kingsley, Direc- 
tor of Education Vincent B. Coffin, and 
E. Paul Huttinger, assistant to the vice- 
president, were the home office guests. 

Starting from scratch two years ago, 
Mr. Johnson now has fifty-one full time 
agents and nineteen part time. In the 
agency’s first year it paid for $4,292,000 
and during the second $5,700,000. James 
B. Eckenrode, one of Mr. Johnson’s 
agents, for two successive years has 
been elected president of the Pennmu- 
tualist Club, signifying that he wrote in- 
surance on more lives than any other 


member of the company’s entire agency 
force. 





NEW MISSOURI STATE RATES 


The Missouri State Life of St. Louis 
has just issued a new rate book which 
becomes effective May 15. The new dis- 
ability rates will also become effective 
that date. The disability clause, adopted 
under the standard provisions, will be 
announced later. 





ISSUE NEUENDORFER BOOK 


“A Policy Loan Reduction Program,” 
an interesting pamphlet on that impor- 
tant subject, has just been prepared by 
R. C. Neuendorfer, secretary of the 
Guardian Life of New York, and distrib- 
uted by the home office management sec- 
tion of the American Life Convention. 








New Low Cost 
Insurance 


The 1930 dividend scale re- 
duces the net cost of Fidelity’s 
Low Rate Life Policy to very 
low figures, and offers a policy 
easy to sell in large units with 
consequent profit to the agent. 














ILLUSTRATION 

Net Cost* $10,000 
Aver. for 
Age | Ist yr. 10th yr. ise. 
25 | $137.90 $173.60 $136.00 
35 191.00 181.10 186.60 
45 284.50 264.40 275.10 
55 458.40 424.90 441.70 

















*Based on 1930 Dividend Scale — Not 
guaranteed. 


Write for booklet: 
“What’s Ahead?” 


DELITY MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA 


WALTER LEMAR TALBOT President 
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CHICAGO—FAIR CITY 


183 3-~\ city of Chicago Incorporated 


1893—~ First Chicago World's Fair—lllinois 
Life Insurance Co. began business 


1933~— Chicago's 100th Birthday — 
Saale ga 
Buitoinc and beautifying 
. . . Chicago is busy these 
days... things to be done 
and the spirit to do them 
... like a youngster plan- 
ning a party... this young 
city by the lake has invited 
the world to come to its 
birthday celebration in 
1933. 100 years young! 
Already a mighty city, yet 
restless in its forward stride. 
1933 will find Chicago 
ready for its guests. The 
Illinois Life will celebrate 
with its city. Forty years 
going and growing. 


ILLINOIS LIFE 
INSURANCE CO. 


CHICAGO 
Illinois Life Building 1212 Lake Shore Drive 


Raymond W. Stevens, President 
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WHICH OF 
THESE HELPS WOULD 
YOU RATHER HAVE ? 
@LEAD PRODUCTION 
@ BRIEFING SERVICE 
@ STIMULATING CONTESTS 
@ CONFIDENTIAL BULLETIN 
@ TRAINING COURSES 
@ COPYRIGHTED POLICIES 
@ HELPFUL LITERATURE 
@ PRACTICAL KITS 
@ CLUBS AND CONVENTIONS 


WHY NOT ALL? 
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Colonial Life Has 
Big Shore Convention 


COMPANY’S LARGEST QUARTER 





Announcement of New Adult Whole Life 
Policy; Address of President E. J. 
Heppenheimer 





President Ernest J. Heppenheimer of 
the Colonial Life of America announced 
at the company’s recent convention at 
Atlantic City that the company had in 
the first three months of 1930 the big- 
gest quarter in history, with an increase 


in business of 20% greater than shown 
for the same period in 1928. He pointed 
out that these results definitely disposed 
of the old “bugaboo” of hard times and 
business depression that some have been 
preaching. 

In his address the president also an- 
nounced the issue of a new contract, 
the Adult Whole Life Policy, contain- 
ing large death benefits and correspond- 
ingly large paid-up and cash surrender 
values. 

Approximately ninety-five officers. 
home office representatives, managers, 
leading assistant managers and leading 
agents gathered at the Hotel Chelsea 
to attend the second convention that the 
company has held in recent years. There 
were three sessions held, two of which 
included the whole group while the oth- 
er was given to regional conferences 
and plans for the balance of the year. 

Tips from “Amos ’n’ Andy” 

After President Heppenheimer opened 
the convention he turned the meeting 
over to Vice-President Charles F. Net- 
tleship, who in using the common ex- 
pression of “Amos ’n’ Andy” said that 
one of the purposes of the convention 
was to “check and double check” on 
what had been accomplished and on 
what they intended to do in the remain- 
ing three-quarters of the year. Mr. Net- 
tleship pointed out that there was a 
good deal of philosophy in the things 
that are brought out by “Amos ’n’ Andy” 
on the radio which the agents could use 
to advantage. 

Secretary Samuel R. Drown urged the 
managers and assistant managers to se- 
cure the best possible quality of men 
and to then make it possible for such 
men to stay in the business and thus 
conserve the business. He said that if 
as much ingenuity were used in holding 
men as was used in hiring them, all de- 
sired results would be attained. 

Careful Risk Selection 

Practical and inspirational talks were 
made by other officers of the Colonial 
Life. Dr. John Nevin, medical director, 
said that sometimes the proper types of 
risks are not canvassed. He urged the 
agents to consider thoroughly always the 
physical condition, insurable interest and 
occupation and surroundings of the pros- 
pect. Actuary George A. Huggins also 
stressed the importance of selecting 
proper risks, pointing out that bad busi- 
ness means higher claim expenses. A 
brief address was made by Treasurer 
Eliphalet C. Wise. 

Agency Supervisor Griffith scorned 
agents who misrepresented the company 
or the business in any way and showed 
how in doing so they lost out in the 
long run. Field Supervisor Matheson 
stressed the importance of the proper 
development of the agent. Interesting 
addresses were also made by many of 
the other supervisors and managers. pres- 
ent. 

it was announced by President Hep- 
penheimer that the company is about to 
enter the state of Connecticut. The con- 
vention was closed with a forceful and 
stirring address by Vice-President Net- 
tleship who urged the managers to do 
everything possible to combat turnover, 
that oftentimes good agents left the bus- 
iness because of temporary troubles 
which could be overcome. He told of 
the good reputation that the Colonial 
Life now holds and intends to- maintain, 
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New York Life Agents’ 


1929 Record 


New insurance paid for . . . . $953,000,000 
Ratio of term insurance to total only . . 3.07% 


Life and Endowment Policies . . . . 96.93% 





New York Life Insurance Company 
“MADISON SQUARE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 





Darwin P. Kingsley, President 

















Dedicate Drive to 
J. P. Graham’s New Son 


AGENCY’S UNIQUE RESOLUTION 





“Bob” Graham Welcomed by Testimonial 
of $250,000 of New Business to Be 
Attained by May 15 





It is going to be difficult to beat the 
loyalty and originality displayed last 
week by the agents in the J. P. Graham 
agency of the Aetna Life in New York. 
When they received the news that Gen- 
eral Agent Graham was the proud father 


of a new son, christened Robert Graham, 
what did they decide to do but to launch 





JAMES P. GRAHAM, JR. 


a testimonial drive for $250,000 of paid 
new business in honor of this potential 
and lusty member of their staff. This 
is believed to be the firs: time in agency 
circles when a special drive has been 
dedicated to a new born son. 

The testimonial resolution was drawn 
up in unique fashion and signed by the 
entire sales force with Sam T. Greene, 
agency supervisor, as “chaplain” and L. 
J. Wood as “keeper of the seals.” It 
read: 

The Resolution 


WuHerEAS; the Lords of the Universe 
have, in their all-wise beneficence, pre- 
sented the Graham Agency with a new 
and lusty member, in the person of “Bob 
Graham,” who weighed-in on Saturday, 
April 26, at 8% pounds ringside, and 

WHEREAS; as a testimonial of our affec- 
tion for Bob’s father and as a welcoming 
gesture to Bob himself, 

Be ir ReEsoLvep; that we the members 
of the Graham Agency do hereby pledge 
ourselves to pay for $250,000 of life in- 
surance in a drive which shall be known 
as the Bob Graham Welcoming Cam- 
paign, and which shall start as of the 
date of this resolution and be concluded 
at midnight, May 15, 1930, and 

BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED; that it is our 
earnest hope that the new member whom 
we are happy to honor in this way, will 
have a long, prosperous life and will bring 
much happiness to his fond parents. 





REACHES 25TH ANNIVERSARY 

Marion Rich, general agent for the 
Missouri State Life at Columbia, S. C, 
has completed twenty-five years of serv- 
ice with the company. He began as a 
general agent in 1905 for the Hartford 
Life which was later absorbed by the 
Missouri State Life. He has a staff of 
150 agents. 





BERKSHIRE 79 YEARS OLD 
The Berkshire Life of Pittsfield, Mass. 
hopes to celebrate May as usual this 
year with a big volume of business in 
commemoration of the company’s found- 

ing in May, seventy-nine years ago. 
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M. Albert Linton, vice-president of the 
Provident Mutual, is shown in the ac- 
companying photograph shaking hands 
with Jacob D. Eberbach of Cynwyd, Pa., 
the oldest policyholder in the Provident 
Mutual. The picture was taken follow- 
ing a luncheon in honor of Eberbach a 
few days ago. On April 25 Mr. Eber- 
bach’s Twenty Payment life insurance 
policy matured at Age 96. It was for 
$2,000 payable at death. In twenty years 
he paid net premiums aggregating $1,- 
386.82, leaving most of his dividends 
with the company to build up additional 
insurance. A check for the present val- 
ue of the policy, amounting to $5,050.50, 
was handed to Mr. Eberbach. Among 
executives of the Provident Mutual at- 
tending the luncheon were Andrew J. 
Davis, Leonard C. Ashton, Franklin C. 
Morss, Paul Loder, Wallace W. Rehn, 
William S. Ashbrook and A. Morse 
Baker. Mr. Eberbach was born in the 
financial district of Philadelphia. As a 
young man he founded the A. B. Cun- 
ningham Co., wholesale tobacco house, 
opposite Old Christ Church in which 
he was married and his children chris- 
tened. His business is now being car- 
ried on by three sons. Mr. Eberbach 
is still active. 





LUNCHEON TO WESTFALL 





New Penn Mutual Vice-President Meets 
Company’s General Agents in 
Metropolitan Area 


_A luncheon was given at the Railroad 
Club, New York, on Thursday which 
Was attended by all the Penn Mutual 
Life general agents in the metropolitan 
area for the purpose of having them 
meet the new Penn Mutual vice-presi- 
dent, John V. E, Westfall. 

Mr. Westfall is already well known to 
the insurance business as he was for 
many years executive vice-president of 
the Equitable Society. 





LINCOLN NATIONAL 30% GAIN 


lhe Lincoln National Life reports that 
the company’s new paid-for insurance 
for the first four months this year has 
Shown an increase of 30% over the same 
Period of 1929, and that the mortality 


as been considerably lower than last 
year. 





; E. H. CASON HERE 
Ae H. Cason, Union Central Life, 
Greenville, Miss., one of the most suc- 
cessful life insurance men in the South, 
was a New York visitor this week. 





ACTUARIES MEET NEXT WEEK 
_ the Actuarial Society of America will 
hold its annual meeting hext Thursday 
a at the Hotel Roosevelt, New 
ork. 





M. ALBERT LINTON AND PROVIDENT’S OLDEST POLICYHOLDER 





“IMAGINATION IN BUSINESS” 





John A. Stevenson’s Subject in His Ad- 
dress Before Students of Drexel In- 
stitute, Philadelphia 

The importance that the imagination 
plays in the technical and the profession- 
al as well as in the commercial field was 
stressed in the address of John A. Ste- 
venson, Penn Mutual general agent in 
Philadelphia, where he spoke before a 
student assemblage of Drexel Institute, 
Philadelphia, recently. 

Mr. Stevenson said that he was not 
recommending imagination as a substi- 
tute for ground work, Real imagination, 
he said, can only come as an extension 
of thorough knowledge. Knowledge of 
one’s subject, he continued, is a founda- 
tion on which to build, but one shouldn’t 
stop there. He referred to the appeal 
to a man’s imagination being a necessary 
factor in life insurance selling. 





TOOMBS ON TRIAL AGAIN 

Roy C. Toombs, former president of 
the International Life of St. Louis, who 
is serving a three year term in the Mis- 
souri penitentiary for fraudulent issue of 
stock of the company which was used 
as collateral for loans, was brought back 
to St. Louis where his trial on other in- 
dictments opened Monday. 


NEW EQUITABLE MANAGER 





A. V. Ott Takes Over W. E. Johnson 
Agency; Mr. Johnson Goes to Home 
Office 

A. V. Ott, who has been assistant 
agency manager in the W. G. Fitting 
agency of the Equitable Society in New 
York City, has been appointed manager 
of the W. E. Johnson agency at No. 1 
Park avenue. Mr. Ott has had a long 
and successful career with the Equita- 
ble, starting in Minnesota where he built 
up one of the company’s largest units. 

Mr. Johnson has been brought into 
the Equitable’s home office to assist in 
the New York metropolitan department. 
This department has laid certain defi- 
nite plans wtih respect to new organi- 
zation and expects Mr. Johnson with 
an experience of thirty-six years with 
the company to materially contribute to 
the program. 





HAIGHT, DAVIS & HAIGHT, Inc. 


Consulting Actuaries 
FRANK J. HAIGHT, President 
INDIANAPOLIS 
Omaha Kansas City 














HILLSMAN TAYLOR 
President 


The M-A-N 
In SalesMANship 


Life Insurance Selling is primarily a question 
of MAN-power. Without the M-A-N in Sales- 
MANSship, sales slump and the ship sinks. The 
Missouri State Life is proud of its MAN-power. 
The Company’s 1930 program is largely devoted 
to developing greater MAN-power. Helping our 
men to succeed is our own proved highway to 





MISSOURI STATE LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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Practical Suggestions to Help the Man With the Rate 
Book Increase His Income and General Effictency 





“If you were going 
to Washington to call 
on President Hoover, 
would you simpl: buy 
a ticket to Washing- 
ton, go up to the White House, send in 
your card and then decide what you 
were going to say to the president?” 
savs “Amicable Life Lines.” 

“You would not! You would doubtless 
spend a few wakeful nights thinking up 
some suitable message, and you would 
introduce yourself with a bona fide rea- 
son for calling on that busy man. 

“And first of all, you would fortify 
yourself with some personal facts about 
the president—how he might be best 
approached; how you might win him to 
your cause the moment you gained his 
presence. 

“But, strange as it may appear, thou- 
sands of life insurance men walk into 
the presence of busy prospects—without 
any knowledge of the man, beyond the 
fact that he may have a few dollars— 
and expect to come away with a fat 
application for ten or fifteen thousand 
dollars of life insurance. 

“Half the battle of life insurance sell- 
ing is the heady planning of the ap- 
proach and the attack. Why not spend 
some energy and ankle oil looking up a 
few facts about the prospect before you 
call on him? Satisfy yourself that he is 
a prospect—before you waste your time 
and _ his, 

“Find out the vital facts about the 
man; then, armed with that information, 
prepare a logical reason for your call— 
and go after him. 

“A certain type of salesman has been 
known to succeed by the blindfold plan 
—but we are average men—and_ the 
thought-out approach and canvass is our 
only sure method.” 


Calling on 
President 
Hoover 


* * * 
John M. Murphy 
From of the Chicago agen- 
Father cy of the Massachu- 
To Son setts Mutual has 


written a “father to 
son” letter which the company’s pub- 
lication, “The Radiator,” uses in its cur- 
rent issue. The letter follows: 
My dear Richard: 

Your interesting letter received and 
I am glad to learn that Helen and the 
children are well. Please give my love 
and best wishes to them, with the 
thought that we are looking forward 
to their visit this summer. 

No doubt the recent depression will 
cause many enterprises to revamp their 
old methods of operation and perhaps 
in the end prove a lesson.to those who 
were commencing to think good busi- 
ness would continue indefinitely. 

Your experience in the stock market 
has had a sobering effect and in the fu- 
ture you should have a more evenly 
balanced investment program. Com- 
plying with your request I am offering 
the following suggestion: 

It is considered good business prac- 
tice for a man to divide his surplus in- 
come each year into three parts: in- 


vesting one-third in quick liquid assets, 
such as bonds yielding approximately 
44%4%; one-third in frozen assets, such 
as mortgages yielding 64%; and one- 
third in good stocks that are more or 
less speculative, where the earnings 
may run from 10 to 20%. The quick 
liquid assets act as a “backlog” for emer- 
gencies that are bound to arise from 
time to time during the life-time of an 
investment program, 

Assume an annual surplus of $10,- 
000, of which $3,000 is invested in bonds, 
$3,000 in mortgages and $4,000 in sound 
stocks. The $3,000 invested in bonds 
each year over a period of twenty years, 
if 444% compound interest has been real- 
ized, will accumulate a fund of $98,340, 
which in itself will provide a nice es- 
tate for oneself in declining years—with- 
out considering the accumulations on the 
other investments. 

When there is a young family that 
would need the $98,000 now to main- 
tain their present mode of living, this 
bond investment should be arranged so 
that if the provider should quit before 
the end of the twenty-year period or 
even during the first year, the ultimate 
fund of $98,000 would mature for their 
benefit immediately. 

In the event a man’s income is nearly 
all from salary. and for illustration said 
salary is $15,000, it is considered the 
part of prudence to set aside 20%, or 
$3,000, of this salary in quick liquid 
assets such as gilt-edged bonds. At 
4%4% compound interest over a period 
of twenty-one or twenty-two years this 
will have accumulated to approximately 
$100,000. Any excess that can be saved 
over the $3,000 annually and invested in 
mortgages and sound common stocks will 
augment this amount considerably, de- 
pending on successful manipulation by 
the investor. 

However, if this man has people de- 
pending on him for their support, his 
bond investment should have a clause 
that in the event he was suddenly with- 
drawn from the picture this bond in- 
vestment of $100,000 which he would 
have accumulated over a ‘eriod of years 
would immediately accrue to the interest 
of his dependents in full, the income to 
take his place as a provider. 

A man aged thirty-nine can underwrite 
an issue of more than $100.000 of bonds 
for an annual deposit of $2,991, which 
on the present basis will provide his 
family with an income of more than 
$5,000 per year for the lives in being, 
and then pay more than $100.000 to the 
remainderman. Should the deposits be 
made for about twenty-seven years, the 
$100,000 of bonds would accrue to the 
depositor and he would receive the in- 
come of $5,000 per year first, then the 
wife, then the children, and then the 
principal would be paid to the remainder- 
man. 

Where the depositor has already a 
bond as illustrated above. for say $25,- 
000, an additional $75,000 can be ar- 
ranged to fit in with it so that the 
same results will be accomplished. 

Your affectionate Father. 


Once a thing is in 


Creating our hands and we 

a Sense of have sensed the feel- 
Possession ing of possession it 

is hard for us to part 

with it, Consider the case of a good 


book. If we have handled it, exam- 
ined it and found it agreeable to our 
tastes, it is not easy to throw it aside. 

It is the same story with life insur- 
ance policies. When the prospect holds 
in his hand the policy, says “The Agen- 
cy Bulletin” of the Union. Central Life, 
made out with his name and all the pro- 
visions for which he has expressed pref- 
erence, he will make considerable ef- 
fort’ to raise money to pay the initial 
premium. 


The able agent who tells his prospect 
that the examination does not obligate 
him to buy and who brings the policy 
around soon after the examination has 
been made. does the greater part of his 
work in a simple manner by creating 
this feeling of. possession. 

The same truth holds in delivering ex- 
tra policies. When the policy applied 
for has been delivered and an extra pol- 
icy bearing his own name is handed the 
insured his thoughts often do the great- 
er part of the selling. : 

oe a em ; 

~ Although” more’ life 

Annuity Field annuities are sold to- 

Still day than a few years 

Undeveloped ago, the field is still 

far from developed. 

Annuities fit some people’s case better 

than any other kind of contract. “The 

Occidental Bulletin” agrees that the av- 

erage life agent is overlooking a good 

bet in the annuity field. It tells of some 
of the advantages as follows: 

Only in rare cases is a physical ex- 
amination required of an annuitant. 
Therefore, the chances of a declination 
are practically nil. 

The retirement income annuity pro- 
vides the second greatest service insur- 
ance has to offer, protection for the liv- 
ing dead. The living dead may be de- 
scribed as the great army of middle aged 
and old people on the highways of life, 
ambition and health gone, either on star- 
vation wages or dependent. 

Prospecting for annuities is a some- 
what different procedure from your reg- 
ular methods. Some classes of pros- 
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pects are: the business woman; corpora- 
tions. and partnerships earning money 
and desiring a quickly available invest- 
ment for surplus funds; all prospects 
who cannot pass physical examinations, 
including aviators; all investors who 
want safety, ease of investment and ex- 
emption from taxation within reasonable 
, limits; all salaried people who desire 
to save during their productive years in 
order to have an even and certain in- 
come throughout life; and persons who 
are not entitled to regular life insur- 
ance. 

In answer to the objection, “I can save 
my money by purchasing bonds and 
build up an income in that way,” the 
“Bulletin” says that the agent can point 
out that it is necessary to save only 
about half as much through the annuity 
plan in order to have the same income 
that a good bond would yield. In addi- 
tion there is the element of guaranteed 
safety. 





WITH PRUDENTIAL 25 YEARS 

Charles W. Olson, who is with the 
Woodbury, N. J., office of The Pruden- 
tial, has been with the company twenty- 
five years and is now a member of Class 
E of the Old Guard Association. He 
joined the company’s forces in 1905, 
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The Rewards of Consistency 


F A BUSINESS MAN takes care of his business, the business takes 
care of him. Life insurance field work is a business, and subject 
to the principles of general business. Those who achieve in this 

work are those who give it their undivided and full thought and effort. 
Isn’t this merely natural and logical? 


Life insurance field work under satisfying conditions is a career 
giving opportunity for achievement and profit according to ability and 
undivided effort. THE Mutuat Lire INsuRANcCE Company OF New YORK 
affords such conditions to its field workers. Life insurance in all stand- 
ard forms, annuities, disability and double indemnity benefits, prompt 
and equitable dealings, and facilities for serving policyholders in 
| practical ways combine to make its agency force successful. 


Earnest-minded men and women of character and ability contem- 
plating a career in full-time field work are invited to apply to 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company 


of New York 
New York, N. Y. 


GEORGE K. SARGENT 
2nd Vice-President 


and 
Manager of Agencies 
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Will Reinsure Death 
Benefits of Ass’ns. 


BANKERS NATIONAL INNOVATION 





Members of Clubs, Fraternities, Church 
Groups Which Cannot Qualify in 
Group Class Can Get New Coverage 





A unique department which in time 
should handle considerable business has 
been organized by the Bankers National 
Life of New Jersey to take care of busi- 
ness derived from benevolent (mutual 
benefit) associations organized under 
the Non-Profit Laws of the various 
states. The company will also consider 


insurance on clubs of various kinds, 
fraternities, church groups and various 
sorts of associations which have not been 
entitled to group insurance, not being 
able to conform as to common employer 
and common employment. 

Premium rates for members of this 
type of group will fall somewhere be- 
tween group and individual rates. The 
department is under the supervision of 
Vice-President Julio M. Steinacher, who 
also manages the company’s group busi- 
ness. Mr. Steinacher has been in the 
insurance business many years in vari- 
ous’ capacities; agent, supervisor, general 
agent, and executive... He has been with 
the Bankers National Life since its or- 
ganization. 

There are many hundreds of various 
type associations composed of men or 
women and of both men and women. 
Many of these pay a death benefit upon 
the death of a member. Other associa- 
tions, says the company, would be glad 
to provide for a death benefit and they 
could easily be interested in doing so if 
someone would show them the way that 
it can be done. This death benefit is 
a great inducement in attracting pros- 
pective members and it is one important 
reason why a member should remain in 
“good standing” with the association to 
which he belongs. 

Prevents Disorganization 

But, this death benefit is not always 
managed efficiently by an association 
with the inevitable result that deaths oc- 
cur at a time when the treasury is de- 
pleted or the association disbanded. This 
is the history of thousands of such or- 
ganizations. Probably all of them could 
have been saved from going on the 
rocks, says the Bankers National Life. 
The company has arranged to reinsure 
this death benefit. The association, in 
so doing, is released of all liabilities in 
this particular and thus becomes free to 
devote its time and efforts towards pro- 
moting other matters. 

The company believes that naturally a 
greater number of applicants would be 
attracted to the association since there 
would be no question that the death 
benefit would be paid under this system. 

Association Pays Premium 

The reinsurance is offered under one, 
five, ten, fifteen and twenty-year renewal 
term plans, as well as whole life. The 
company requires the association to pay 
the premium corresponding to the age 
of each individual to be insured, but 
leaves the association free to collect 
from its members as it sees fit. The 
Privilege of conversion to some other 
form of insurance and disability are not 
granted, but this works to the advantage 
of the association, for were the privi- 


lege of converting the insutance granted 
to a member upon leaving the associa- 
tion, there might be many taking advan- 
tage of this provision and thus deplete 
the association so that there might be 
left but. a few members to carry on. 
With this privilege denied, a member 
must continue to be a member and in 
good standing, or lose his insurance. 

When an association decides to rein- 
sure its death benefit, it first furnishes 
the company with a copy of the consti- 
tution and by-laws. If acceptable, the 
association then makes application on a 
regular form, supplemented by a list 
showing names, dates of birth and des- 
ignated beneficiary of all members. This 
contract will then be executed covering 
all present members and providing for 
the addition of all future members. 
There is no medical examination re- 
quired of the members at the inception 
of the reinsurance, but new members 
coming in must offer evidence of insur- 
ability: - 





FRATERNAL MEN MEET 





Samuel H. Hadley, President, Pennsyl- 
vania Fraternal Congress, Was Chair- 
man of Meeting in Pittsburgh 
Tuesday 


At the luncheon and meeting held by 
the fraternal men at the “Pennsylvania 
Insurance Days” convention in Pitts- 
burgh this Tuesday, Samuel H. Hadley. 
president of the Pennsylvania Fraternal 
Congress, presided. Charles F. Jekel, 
president, Fraternal Home Society, was 
the main speaker at the luncheon. The 
following program was given in the af- 
ternoon: 

“What Benefit Do Members Get Ont 
of Meetings,” H. E. Klugh. head consul, 
Woodmen of the World, Sovere'gn 
Camp. 

“Americanization of Our Members,” 
George A. Hricko, president, First Cath- 
olic Slovak Union. 

“When Juvenile Members Grow Up, 
Do They Stick to Their Society?” by 
Henrietta Snider. secretary, West Vir- 
ginia Fraternal Congress. 

“Human Values in Operation,” Wal- 
ter Basye, editor, “Fraternal Age.” 

“Of What Advantage Is Welfare Work 
to the Societies?” by Mary E. LaRocca, 
president, Supreme Forest Woodmen 
Circle. 

“Licensing Fraternal Agents — Pro- 
posed Legislation,” Frank M. Speakman, 
actuary. 

“Is It Possible for All Societies to 
Agree on Legislation?” by Tom L. Mc- 
Cullough, vice-president, National Fra- 
ternal Congress. 





PROVIDENCE DINNER 

The Rhode Island Summer. School of 
1928, an enterprise of the Rhode Island 
Life Underwriters’ Association, with 
ninety-three student graduates, held its 
second class reunion dinner last week at 
the Turkshead Club in Providence. Vin- 
cent B, Coffin, educational director of the 
Penn Mutual, and Ralph G. Engelsman, 
general agent for the Penn Mutual in 
New York City, were the main speakers. 





PROMOTE W. E. CREERY 


William E. Creery has been made as- 
sistant insurance supervisor of the Prov- 
ident Mutual, At the time of his ap- 
pointment he was assistant manager of 
the actuarial department. He has been 
with the company since 1917. 


FULLER DROPS AGENCY WORK 





Boston Office of Fuller Agency to Be 
Under W. E. Hewitt and Springfield 
Under A. A. Metcalf 

Frederick W. Fuller, one of the big 
personal producers of the country, who 
conducted agencies for the Equitable So- 
ciety at Boston and Springfield, Mass., 
will retire from all agency organization 
work and give his time to ‘his personal 
business. 

The Boston office of the Fuller Agency 
will be in charge of William E. Hewitt 
as agency manager. Mr. Hewitt has been 
associated with the agency for twenty- 
seven years and has been active in the 
Boston Life Underwriters’ Association, 
in which he has held various offices. 

The Springfield office will be in charge 
of Agency Manager Albert A. Metcalf, 
who has been identified with the com- 
pany for thirty years. 





C. ALISON SCULLY HEARD 


At the American Bankers Association 
executive council meeting held at Old 
Point Comfort, Va., last week, C. Alison 
Scully, vice-president of the Bank of 
Manhattan Trust, presented a report as 
chairman of the committee on life in- 
surance trusts which showed that co- 
operation between. life underwriters and 
trust companies was an outstanding fea- 
ture of the present life insurance era. 
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MET. BUFFALO AGENTS MEET 

More than 250 agents and assistant 
managers for the Metropolitan Life agen- 
cies in and near Buffalo were enter- 
tained at dinner in the Hotel Statler on 
May 1, celebrating the big sales records 
made in the first quarter of the year. 
Joseph V. Gregory, superintendent of 
New York agencies, and Herbert P. Ken- 
dall, group division manager, were the - 
principal speakers. 
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BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY is justly 
proud of its record for past year. 
The marked gain of insurance in force has resulted principally 
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PUTTING PEP INTO CONSERVA- 
TION 
The life insurance business stands 
ready to welcome and reward that geni- 
us who will come forward with a formula 
for conserving those life insurance poli- 
cies against which loans were made dur- 
ing the late stock market unpleasant- 
ness. Most companies are anticipating 
a cons:derable amount of ultimate lapse 
as a result of that borrowing, based on 
their experience with all policy loans, 
The borrowing last fall was done by 
all classes and types of policyholders. 
It was not done only by those who held 
their insurance protection lightly. It 
was an emergency that swept down upon 
the conservative and the reckless, the 
prudent and the imprudent, alike. For 
that reason there was much borrowing 
on life insurance policies by persons 
who, under. ordinary circumstances, 
would find other means of raising money 
than by impairing their insurance pro- 
tection. There will be some who will 
pay off the loans sought in that extra- 
ordinary situation—more than under 
ordinary policy loan borrowing, perhaps 
—but the records of the past cannot be 
denied. A policy with a loan of sub- 
stantial amount against it is more in- 
clined to lapse than one with no loan. 
The life insurance companies have in 
recent years made special efforts to con- 
serve such policies and the field organi- 
zations of the companies have been in- 
structed and urged to follow up their 
clients and try to clean up loans. It is 
human nature for a salesman to sell, 
rather than to conserve. Much good 
work has undoubtedly been done. But 
real conservation of existing life insur- 
ance awaits a different method, one that 
has the inspirational quality of selling 
itself. 





TRANSIT FLOATER POLICIES 

Insurance companies authorized to do 
business in this state cannot’ write a 
transit floater policy at a-fixed location 
when it covers in addition to various 
transit risks loss by fire and lightning, 
sprinkler leakage, water damage and sim- 
ilar lines which are 
insurance. 


not inland marine 

That is the gist of a ruling by Super- 
intendent Conway this week after an 
investigation of a transit floater policy 
written on a risk in West Thirty-seventh 
New York City. 
tendent fined the general agent writing 
the policy $250. 

The risk was written by a fire insur- 


street, The Superin- 


ance company. At the present time the 
marine insurance companies have not 
been brought under the rating laws of 
the state, but the question as to wheth- 
er they will is to come up before the 
next legislative session at Albany. 

Superintendent Conway is trying to 
straighten out the insurance situation 
where it is tied up in kinks, where there 
are endless intricacies, where there is 
overlapping and where there are rate 
violations. He has a real job on his 
hands. He is making some headway, 
has acted in a number of cases, has oth- 
ers under review and his announcement 
this week that he wants to hear of vio- 
lations, particularly from the National 
Bureau of Casualty & Surety Underwrit- 
ers and the New York Fire Rating Or- 
ganization, is interesting, to the 
least. 

Now that Mr. Conway has gone to 
two important rating organizations in 
this state and has asked them for in- 
formation relative to violations of the 
rate filing law there is plenty of room 
for thought about the developments of 
the future. If a continuous string of 
announcements to the press is to be 
made of companies being fined it will 
build up still further the reputation and 
prestige of the New York Department, 
but, on the other hand, it will do the 
“public relations” end of the casualty and 
fire business no good. No one can tell 
how this problem is eventually to be 
solved, but a sensible viewpoint would 
be for the master rating organizations 
themselves to have more disciplinary 
power and for the great leaders of the 
fire and casualty business to get togeth- 
er and act with authority and decision 

“cleaning up the business.” 


say 





CONTRACT HEARINGS CONTINUE 


Surety Men Still “Maintain Rate De- 
crease Unwarranted; Agents and 
Brokers to Attend May 27 Hearing 


_Hearings on the contract’ bond rate 
Situation continued at the New, York 
Insurance Department on Tuesday. with 
the surety company representatives 
maintaining their position that a rate 
decrease at this time is unwarranted. 
The tremendous exposure on this class 
of business was stressed as well as the 
economy to the public in the surety’s 
willingness to accept the low bidder on 
contracts. 

It was further pointed out that the ex- 
ecutive expenses were hivh on this type 
of business although the companies were 
not able to produce specific figures to 
back up this claim because expenses are 
allocated under the general heading of 
“surety” in exhibits. The apparent ad- 


“Rate Discrimination” 
Is Hard to Define 


I. U. B. STATEMENT TO CONWAY 





Gallagher Says Decisions on This Phase 
of N. Y. Act Are Scarce; Brokers 
at Hearing 





A series of conferences in the New 
York Insurance Department over the In- 
terstate Underwriters’ Bureau brought 
to the Department on Wednesday morn- 
ing men represent'ng the smaller brok- 
erage concerns in the city. They allege 
that the I. U. B. does not give them 
enough of a break in competition for 
business with the larger brokerage hous- 
es. Brokerage men nresent included the 
following: Arthur Arnow, president, and 
Bernard E. Frank, chairman, executive 
committee, General Brokers’ Association ; 
Mortimer Nathanson, president, Brook- 
lyn Brokers’ Assoc‘ation; Samuel Rosan, 
president, East New York & Browns- 
ville Brokers’ Association; and Mor- 
timer H. Gaubert, president, Brooklyn 
Fire Agents. 

Vincent L. Gallagher, chairman of the 
advisory committee of the I. U. B., pre- 
sented to Mr. Conway a memorandum 
answering arguments recently put for- 
ward on behalf of New York City agents. 

One of the arguments of the New York 
City agents is that the I. U. B. is not 
in conformity with the insurance code 
of this state and that it is discrimina- 
tory. Mr. Gallagher said there seems 
to be a dearth of decisions on the dis- 
crimination feature of the insurance law. 
The public utilities laws of this state 
and many other states, however, have 
a provision almost identical with that 
of the insurance laws. It has been held 
in state after state, he said, that the 
mere existence of different rates does 
not determine unfair discrimination. In 
passing upon discriminatory rates the 
courts have held that to constitute an 
unjust discrimination there must be a 
difference in rates under substantially 
similar conditions as to service. The 
rate charged must be reasonable. Under 
like conditions a utility must render its 
service to all patrons upon equal terms; 
it must not so discriminate in its rates 
to different patrons as to give an un- 
due preference over another. But, said 
Mr. Gallagher, it is not an undue pref- 
erence to make one patron a less rate 
than another where difference in condi- 
tions exist affecting the expense or dif- 
ficulty in performing the service which 
fairly justifies the d'fference in rates. 


Where it is shown that a difference in 
rate exists, but there is also a substan- 
tial difference in conditions affecting the 
difficulty or expense of verforming the 
service, no cause of action arises with- 
out evidence to show that the difference 
in rate is disproportionate to the differ- 
ence in conditions. Many court decisions 
hold that different costs of producing 
service justify different charges without 
producing unfair discrimination. 


Not Unfair Discrimination 


Continuing, Mr. Gallagher said in part: 

There is discrimination in every rate pub- 
lished by the New York State Rating Organiza- 
tion, but not unfair discrimination. A grocery 
store and a hardware store are rated on differ- 
ent schedules. Whether each schedule is an 
accurate measurement of the relative hazard of 
the two risks and not discriminatory is purely 
a question of fact and it is to be assumed that 
the insurance companies are better judges of 
this than any other agency 

Mr. Gallagher also said that the I. U. 
B. and its plan go a long way to assure 
that this state will secure its rightful 
taxes on such property. 








verse trend of contract surety bonds due 
to the stock market depression of last 
fall was again brought out in its effect 
on loss ratios. At the next hearing on 
May 27 agents and brokers will be in- 
vited to give their views. 





The Human Side 














GEORGE E. HAYES 


George E. Hayes, vice-president of the 
Union indemnity, New York Indemnity, 
La Salle Fire and Bankers’ & Merchants’ 
Fire, has been nominated for president 
of the Insurance Society of New York. 
Other nominations are Lyman Candee, 
vice-president, Globe & Rutgers, first 
vice-president; and A. R. Phillips, vice- 
president, Great American, second vice- 
president. Directors nominated to serve 
unt 1 May, 1933, are Robert P. Barbour, 
W. Douglas Owens, Charles R. Pitcher, 
John E. Purcell and John S. Turn. Mr. 
Hayes started his insurance career in 
1892 with the American Surety, later 
joining the United States F. & G. He 
has been active in surety and _ fidelity 
educational work; is one of the best of 
the lecturers in the business; is promi- 
nent in civic affairs in Westfield, N; fi 
and is vice-president of the Casualty and 
Surety Club of New York. His lectures 
have been widely distributed and have 
proven of genuine assistance to the 
younger men in the business. 

Xk 


Robert P. Barbour, United States man- 
ager of the Northern, discussed the com- 
mission situation in fire insurance at 
Fire Insurance Day in Pittsburgh this 
week. He said that companies recog- 
nized that the constantly growing intric- 
acies of carrying on the insurance busi- 
ness mean expense to their agents as 
well as to themselves and they are dis- 
posed to be as liberal as they can pos- 
sibly be in -the matter of commissions, 
but he added that agents must remember 
that the companies have another problem 
in this connection, viz: not to load the 
premium dollar with an agency commis- 
sion expense that will Justify the prop- 
erty holder in protesting against it as 
being too great; that their whole thought 
in the matter is to find that middle 
ground which will adequately compen- 
sate the agent for his labor without im- 
properly burdening the buyer of insut- 
ance. 

* * Ox ' 

Bayard P. Holmes, chairman of the 
board of the Hooper-Holmes Bureau, ac 
companied’ by Mrs. Holmes, left New 
York for California on May 3 on the 
S. S. “Virginia” of the Panama Pacific 
Line and on June 7 will sail for Hono 
lulu for a’ two weeks’ sojourn on the 
Hawaiian Islands. While in California 
Mr. Holmes’ time will be snent largely 
in connection with the affairs of the 
Bureau on the Pacific Coast. 

ie eee 

William H. Kingsley, vice-president of 
the Penn Mutual, was re-elected pres 
dent of the Insurance Federation ° 
Pennsylvania this week. 
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A Traveling Convention 
The annual convention of Insurance 
Commissioners in Hartford in September 
will probably draw-as large a crowd as 
ever attended a convention of this or- 


ganization. It is to be a perambulating 
affair in which various interests con- 
nected with the insurance business have 
been asked to entertain the commission- 
ers. There will be a clambake in Provi- 
dence, some sort of affair in Dixville 
Notch, a visit to Swampscott on the 


North Shore of Massachusetts, and nu- 
merous other types of entertainment. 
Many public officials other than the 
commissioners themselves will attend the 
convention. Senator Felix Hebert of 
Rhode Island has taken considerable in- 
terest in the convention. 

* * * 


Soaring Commissions 


Insurance Commissioner Dunham of 
Connecticut, who is also president of the 
National’ Convention of Insurance Com- 
inissioners, let loose in Virginia this 
week in a talk before the Association of 
Fire Insurance General Agents some 
facts which have been uncovered by the 
Livingston committee of the Convention. 
He said the department men were not 
only amazed but horrified to learn of 
commissions in fire insurance as high as 
50%, in life insurance as high as 90%, 
and in casualty insurance as high as 80%. 
These high commissions are against the 
best interest of the public, he said, 

* oe x 


Cartwright’s Suggestion of a Labora- 
tory to Analyze Survey and Weigh 
Insurance and Its Problems 


One of the best talks made in the past 
fortnight at any of the conventions was 
that of Charles M. Cartwright, manag- 
ing editor of “The National Under- 
writer,” to the Association of Fire In- 
Surance General Agents in Richmond on 
Monday. 

It was Mr. Cartwright’s suggestion 
that there be some super-body in fire in- 
Surance, for instance, which might be 
called a laboratory, that could diagnose 
surance ills, insurance trends, insur- 
ance recommendations, insurance facts, 
and get the real low-down. Such a body 
would consist of disinterested people, say 
Prominent -insurance, executives who had 
retired and who were no longer in the 
trenches on the battlefront of insurance; 
ot those who understand the economics 
and engineering of the business, of some- 
one who recognizes public relations. The 
Sales organizations ought not to be neg- 
lected. This collection of experts would 
not look at the situation theoretically. 
but in a practical manner. In_ brief, 
work dispassionately, as a laboratory. 

This led Mr. Cartwright to say that 
= thought such a body could handle the 
undamentals of the commission end of 
the situation by finding out and report- 














ing exactly what are adequate commis- 
sions. Who can answer that question 
now? Surely not the states, because 
they have not gone into the subject 
scientifically. Nor the chief executives 
of the insurance companies either. They 
are in the dark because of the necessity 
of attending so many meetings and con- 
ferences on all sorts of subjects that they 
have no time to study the commission 
question except in a detached way. They 
have opinions, it is true, but are they 
correct? Certainly, there is plenty of 
disagreement now. In fact, said Mr. 
Cartwright, there is no one in an au- 
thoritative position to tell what is a fair 
and what an unfair remuneration for 
writing business in the various divisions 
of insurance because the matter has not 
been plumbed to the bottom. Every- 
body is shooting at a target from vari- 
ous ranges and with different bore guns. 

The Chicago editor’s speech was an 
impromptu affair. He had been asked 
to talk-as a critic and observer and what 
could be a fairer and more desirable as- 
signment for a frank spoken editor? 

Continuing to observe he said that he 
thought many of the troubles in fire and 
casualty and surety insurance grew out 
of inherent fear and suspicion of com- 
petitors. Stories of bad practices were 
often believed without investigation or 
proof, and companies had a habit of tak- 
ing short cuts because they thought the 
other fellow was doing it. “We need a 
new baptism of trust and confidence,” he 
said. “When you see the side of the 
other fellow you frequently change your 
mind.” 

Another point he brought out was that 
in his opinion there should be more con- 
sultation with the sales end of the busi- 
ness when company organizations take 
action. There was a decided resentment 


among agents writing oil insurance when * 


a cancelation notice informed them of an 
important commission change which they 
received. All of these viewpoints could 
have been sounded and collected before, 
leaving much of the damage undone. 
Trade controversies are destructive. It 
frequently happens that an important 
innovation is disclosed without previous 
warning or conference. 

In making a plea for more intelligent 
nublic relations he said that insurance 
forms and policies should be more plas- 
tic, yielding to changes in growing pub- 
lic demands. Insurance should keep its 
ear to the ground and learn what the 
public wants. “If action is necessary -it 
should be quickly taken to meet public 
demands. He thought the mutuals and 
reciprocals kept closer in touch with 
public organizations than did stock fire 
‘nsurance. Often stock fire insurance 
sins through being tactless and undiplo- 
matic. There are ways to correct that 


situation. 

In the public relations discussions of 
the business. he would have competent 
men who could be dispatched throughout 
the country on quick notice and then 

operate from strategic points. 


U. S. to the Rescue; Dividend 
Is Paid 


The Prussian National, which before 
the war was doing business in the United 
States, announces that business last year 
in Germany was so unfavorable that un- 
der ordinary circumstances no dividend 
would be paid for 1929. As, however, the 
release of the funds which had been 
tied up in this country with the Alien 
Property Custodian has been turned over 
to the company and was carried at a 
rather low figure on the books of the 
company, the balance sheet presents a 
quite favorable picture and a dividend of 
8% will be paid to stockholders out of 
the money released in the United States. 

It is also announced that the Aachener 
Rueck (Aachen Re) of Aix-la Chappelle, 
Germany, has distributed a special bonus 
of five marks for each share to its stock- 
holders from the money which has be- 
come available through the release of the 
company’s assets in the United States. 
This. payment is made in addition to the 
ordinary dividend which is paid at the 
same rate as last year. 

* * * 
E. C. Jameson As A Witness At 
Washington 

News events continue to demonstrate 
that William Street is-one of the most 
influential thoroughfares in the nation. 
It is so in insurance, finance and busi- 
ness, and recent events show it is true 
in politics as well. During the last Presi- 
dential campaign while James J. Hoey, 
located in William Street a few: feet 
from John, was running seven divisions 


of the Democratic campaign, doing his’ 


best to carry Virginia for Smith, E. C. 
Jameson, president of the Globe & Rut- 
gers, whose office is at the corner of 
William and John, was one of the larg- 
est contributors to the Republican party 
in Virginia. The Republicans carried 
Virginia. Mr. Jameson’s Virginia con- 
tributions, especially to Bishop Cannon 
who was doing his best to swing the 
state for Hoover, brought him to Wash- 
ington this week to testify before the 
Senate committee lobby investigating 
committee. 


Those who know E. C. Jameson per- 
sonally expressed no surprise that he 
was neither rattled nor nervous under 
the Senatorial grilling. He is one of the 
most imperturbable of men. He is an 
ardent dry. At all times he is complete 
master of himself, He had nothing to 
hide. The reporter for the New York 
“Sun” painted the best. picture of him 
on the stand. He said in part: 

“Mr. Jameson’s attitude on the stand 
was that of a man who found that tes- 
tifying before a lobby investigating com- 
mittee was all part of the day’s work. 
He certainly was not eager to appear. 
On the other hand, it was clear, he had 
nothing to conceal. He was not seek- 
ing any publicity—and he was just a lit- 
tle afraid that someone, somewhere, 
might think that he was. He refused 
to allow photographers to take his pic- 
ture when he was called to the stand— 
in this respect, at least, being unique 
among lobby witnesses—nor would he 
provide any member of the press with 
his photograph. 

“From the outset it was clear that 
he had come solely for the purpose of 


giving the Senators any information that 


they might desire and that he had none 
that he cared to volunteer. 
“In appearance Mr. Jameson ‘'con- 


‘forms exactly with the standard speci- 


fications for’ the ' standard ~ American 
business executive. Except for an un- 
usually pronounced dimple in his chin 
he might represent admirably Mr. Aver- 
age Business Man in any pageant. 
“Of all the witnesses who have ap- 
peared before the committee Mr. Jame- 
son has proved himself the most im- 
perturbable. Nothing ruffled him and 
there was no.evidence that anything an- 
noyed him. The Senators might ex- 
press surprise that a business man hold- 
ing such responsible — positions should 
know so little about the manner in which 





ALBERT N. BUTLER 


Albert N. Butler’s Resignation 


The resignation of Albert N. Butler 
as chief examiner of fire insurance in 
the New York Insurance Department, 
printed by The Eastern Underwriter last 
week, was a surprise as he had been re- 
garded as a fixture in the department 
and one of the most valuable of the chief 
examiners. It is understood that he re- 
garded his new Wall Street connection 
with J. A. Sisto & Co. as offering better 
opportunities. 

Mr. Butler went into the department 
as a stenographer and remained there 
seventeen years. In the course of time 
he became one of the best posted men 
on fire insurance conditions in any of 
the state departments and he particu- 
larly distinguished himself—and also had 
lots of hard work—in giving the once- 
over to the large number of fire insur- 
ance companies which were organized in 
the past few years, including those which 
thought they were going to organize and 
died abornin’. J. A. Sisto & Co. is an in- 
vestment house. 

* * 
Making Life Insurance Head Office 
Executives of General Agents 

A trend in life insurance is to take suc- 
cessful general agents and put them into 
home offices in important executive posi- 
tions. The latest example is Peter M. 
Fraser, general agent of the Connecticut 
Mutual in New York, who is at the pres- 
ent time the guest of honor of a surpris- 
ingly large number of lunches and din- 
ners. Few men have ever achieved wider 
popularity in life insurance than he has. 
Other cases which come to mind are 
those of A. O. Swink, now president of 
the Atlantic: Life, Richmond; Frederick 
H. Rhodes, now president of the Berk- 
shire Life; Philip Burnet, now president 
of the Continental American Life, who 
was a general agent when twenty-one 
years old; and Hugh D. Hart, vice-presi- 
dent of the Penn Mutual Life. 

ee 
Explaining What’s In a Name 

What’s in a name?” might have: bten 
the ‘theme for a discussion of the: title 
of ‘the New Jersey Casualty & Utilities 
Claim Men’s Protective Association, or- 
ganized in Newark last week. The name 
preposed was questioned because of its 
length. The committee replied by ex- 
plaining that “Utilities” was included in 
the name in order to show that it was 
not only an organization of the casualty 
companies but had behind it the great 
public utilities as well. “Protective” was 
inserted as a warning that anything det- 
rimental to the business would be vigor- 
ously resisted. _The -full name was 
adopted. 








his campaign contributions were being 
expended. Mr. Jameson avowed the sen- 
ators to remain surprised without offer- 
ing any explanation.” 
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Dunham Sees Reckless 
Agency Appointments 
In Drive for Income 





ADDRESSES FIRE GEN’L AGENTS 





Connecticut Commissioner Says Exces- 
sive Acquisition Costs Follow 
Intensive Competition | 





Increasingly intensive competition 
among old and new companies for the 
services of local agents is the fundamen- 
tal cause of excessive acquisition costs, 
Insurance Commissioner Howard P. 
Dunham of Connecticut stated Tuesday 
at the annual meeting in Richmond, Va., 
of the Association of Fire Insurance 
General Agents. Col. Dunham is presi- 
dent likewise of the National Conven- 
tion of Insurance Commissioners and a 
member ex-officio of the special commit- 
tee probing commission costs and for this 
reason his talk was heard with intense 
interest, 

As a result of this competition the in- 
surance business now has more agents 
by far than are needed, Col. Dunham 
said, and commissions have mounted to 
a point in some sections where they are 
out of all reason. Thousands of men 
have come into the business, he said, 
producing a state bordering on demoral- 
ization which is threatening to under- 
mine the structure of insurance. 

“Unless an immediate holiday is de- 
clared in the reckless drive for more 
and more agents the situation which in- 
surance men will have to face will be 
grave indeed,” the commissioner said. 
“The agency business was never more 
troubled than it now is. If the confi- 
dence of the public is to be maintained, 
insurance men must clean house and re- 
store order out of chaos. Such competi- 
tion as now exists tends to cause a 
breaking down of the high code of prac- 
tice and ethics of the business; in the 
mad scramble for premiums some are not 
always particular as to their methods, be- 
lieving the end justifies the means.” 

Confident of Ultimate Solution 

Colonel Dunham expressed himself as 
confident that the best minds of the in- 
surance business which have solved other 
pressing problems will find a solution of 
present difficulties before it becomes nec- 
essary for the states to intervene in the 
interest of the public welfare, but if not 
drastic action would probably be taken 
by the commissioners. He declared that 
no matter what steps are taken, the main 
object to be borne in mind is that the 
public must be served; it must not be 
called upon to pay for any mistakes 
which may have been made. 

Colonel Dunham spoke of the “excel- 
lent work being done by the insurance 
commissioners in their investigation of 
the mounting costs of insurance acquisi- 
tion,” and declared that “it would aid 
greatly if the agents themselves would 
appoint good committees authorized to 
employ competent and _ broadminded 
economists to investigate ‘ thoroughly 
present agency systems with instructions 
ruthlessly to expose weaknesses and 
courageously to suggest remedies. 

“T am confident that what is best for 
the public interest,” he continued, “will 
be best for your own selfish interests 
when enlightenedly understood. Intelli- 
gent co-operation between the great 
bodies of insurance agents and company 
officials and the commissioners of this 
country is not impossible. I feel that 
only by means of such wholehearted co- 
operation can there be brought about 
such reform as I think most well-in- 
formed people consider to be greatly 

(Continued on Page 30) 


Bennett Gives Views 
On Acquisition Costs 


DEFENDS COMMISSION RATES 








If They Are Cut They Should Be for 
Certain Classes Which Are Not Full 
Time Legitimate Producers 





Officers of the National Association of 
Insurance Agents will not stand idly by 
and see the local agency force of this 
country butchered to make the feast of 
cuts in commissions, Walter H. Bennett, 
secretary-counsel of the Association, told 
the members of the Hudson County 
Board of Underwriters at their meeting 
Wednesday at Union City, N. J. He 
said that there have not been complaints 
from the great body of policyholders 
about exorbitant commissions to quali- 
fied agents but that the companies them- 
selves were most instrumental in reduc- 
ing these payments where possible. He 
cited the commissions of the Oil Insur- 
ance Association, the Interstate Under- 
writers Board and the auto companies 
on 50-50 collision policies. 

Mr. Bennett, however, did say that 
commissions are now too high when ap- 
plied to the following classe of produc- 
ers: the incompetent and unprepared 
who have come into the business with 
the company rush for premium income; 
the non-policy writing agent; the finan- 
cial institution appointee who gets busi- 
ness through the big stick of credit and 
the part-time or one case agent. 

“But for the small minority of the 
agency force which constitutes the bul- 
wark of the insurance business,” said 
Mr. Bennett, “who write 75% of it, rec- 
ognize their responsibilities to companies 
and public, know their stuff, maintaining 
office organizations—in short, to the 
genuine producers of the insurance busi- 
ness, I am confident that the findings 
will be exactly the opposite. 

“In the face of the declining rate level 
and shrinkage of premium income, 
mounting costs and increasing competi- 
tion many an agent has discovered that 
his commissions on fire insurance par- 
ticularly are not producing a living wage. 

“The insurance commissioners’ investi- 
gation has proven a heaven-sent alibi to 
companies. The subject cannot be 
broached without the warning: ‘The 
Commissioners’ll git you ef you don’t 
watch out!’ 


Hits Auto Finance Commissions 


_“And yet, in the face of the investiga- 
tion, the newly organized National Auto- 
mobile Underwriters Conference has 
promulgated a ruling on finance business 
that is astounding. It would be ludicrous 
if it were not fraught with such grave 
consequences. 

“For a long time efforts have been 
made to effect a national conference, 


(Continued on Page 30) 











ELPING The Alliance Agent 


during the vacation period 
and all year ’round. 





THE ALLIANCE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF PHILADELPHIA 


Head Office: 1600 Arch Street, Philadelphia 





GEHRIG WITH COSMOPOLITAN 





Becomes Manager of Loss Dep’t; For- 
merly With National Liberty and 
Fred S. James & Co. 

Arthur W. Gehrig has resigned as su- 
perintendent of the loss department of 
the National Liberty group to take a 
similar position with the Cosmopolitan 
Fire of New York. He was with that 
group for four years and prior to that 
had been in the loss department of Fred 
S. James & Co. for nine years as assis- 

tant superintendent. 





NEW ADJUSTMENT OFFICE 


The General Adjustment Bureau on 
May 1 opened a new office at Williams- 
port, Pa., with Ralph S. Clinger in charge 
as resident adjuster. This office is under 
the general supervision of District Man- 
ager J. A. Forsythe, Jr. Mr. Clinger has 
been a well known independent adjuster 
for several years and has also had an 
interest in a local agency which he has 
now sold to interests outside the family. 
The Clinger Agency has been in opera- 
tion since 1873, 

















J. A. KELSEY, General Agent 







OTHER LIABILITIES 
NET SURPLUS 






Established 1879 


The Tokio Marine & Fire Ins. Co., Ltd. 


United States Fire Branch: 80 John Street, New York 
GEORGE Z. DAY, Ass’t General Agent 


U. S.—Statement December 31, 1929 


| 


a  Y 


2,418,023.59 
820,712.59 
9,755,328.46 


ALEXANDER M. SILVEY DIES 





Prominent Broker Passes Away in 46th 
Year; Well Known for Formulating 
New Coverages 

Alexander M. Silvey, president of 
Gaines, Silvey & Nichols, Inc., and one 
of the outstanding insurance brokers in 
New York City, died on May 1 at his 
home in Douglaston, L. I., after a long 
illness. He was in his forty-sixth year. 
His widow, Mrs. Gertrude P. Silvey, sur- 
vives him. 

The son of the late James A. Silvey, 
vice-president of the old German-Ameri- 
can, Alexander M. Silvey entered the 
insurance brokerage business early in 
life and was associated with A. E, Coe. 
Later he purchased Mr. Coe’s interests 
and conducted the firm as Coe & Silvey. 
This was changed several years ago to 
Gaines & Silvey and more recently to 
the present name. Mr. Silvey gained 
wide prestige through his handling of 
war risk covers both before and after 
this country entered the World War. 
He procured protection against many 
risks which previously had not been gen- 
erally insurable and as a result had the 
accounts of many large munition works 
in this part of the United States. i 

In 1925 Mr. Silvey was elected presi- 
dent of the Fire, Marine and Liability 
Brokers’ Association and rendered iine 
service in that post. Two and a half 
years ago he first became ill and spent 
about a year at Asheville, N. C. His 
wife accompanied him there to care for 
him. After returning to New York he 
went to northern New York state for 4 
few months but since the first. of the 
year was at his home. He maintained 
his cheerfulness through to the end and 
within less than a week before he died 
talked of returning to active work at 
his office on Dey street. 
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Dumont Replies To Critics Of 
I.U.B.; Analyzes Direct Charges 


Manager of Organization Says Great Majority of Complained 
of Cases Never Were Submitted to or Written Through 
the I. U. B. at All; Announces New Rules 


Manager John R. Dumont of the In- 
terstate Underwriters Board strongly de- 
fended the organization and its opera- 
tions, and showed the inconsistencies of 
many of the attacks on the I. U. B. ina 
talk made Tuesday at Richmond, Va., 
before the annual convention of the As- 
sociation of Fire Insurance General 
Agents. Mr. Dumont took this occa- 
sion to reply to a host of criticisms re- 
cently made about the I. U. B. and said 
that in the vast majority of instances 
where local agents lost desirable lines 
through cut-rate stock company covers 
these contracts were not written through 
the LU. B. at. all. : 

Mr. Dumont stated that-as the Inter- 
state Underwriters’ Board was some- 
thing new and different and was begin- 
ning to function at a time when there 
was general unsettlement of business it 
was blamed for many things with which 
it had nothing to do. On the other 
hand, although some mistakes were 
made, the I. U. B. was progressing fairly 
satisfactorily and was bringing back to 
fire agents many risks which previously 
were handled under marine or general 
cover forms. 

After explaining the general principles 
of the I. U. B. and the differences be- 
tween multiple location and _ general 
cover forms Mr. Dumont considered in 
detail several specific charges brought 
against the organization, showing that 
the allegations were erroneous, 

I. U. B. Meets Specific Demand 


The I. U. B. came into being, Mr. Du- 
mont said, to meet a specific insurance 
demand of general business for multiple 
location coverages. Continuing he said: 

The fact is that several companies 
have not refused to provide assureds 
having multiple locations with some form 
more elastic and comprehensive and 
these have been written in the past 
without any regard to uniformity as to 
tules, forms and rates. Much of this 
business has been written under so- 
called general cover contracts and in- 
land marine contracts. It might be well, 
here, to’ explain the outstanding differ- 
ences between the multiple location 
forms provided by the I. U. B. and the 
older form known as the general cover. 

Under a general cover form, the con- 
tract made with the assured is really 
a binder and then underlying policies to 
this binder are issued for different states 
and different locations. The binder is 
usually held by the insurer and the un- 
derlying policies are in the possession 
of the insured. These forms usually pro- 
vide for adjustment by endorsement once 
a month, all claims and adjustments be- 
ing made on the underlying policies and 
not on the binder or master contract. 

General Cover Form Reversed 

Under the I. U. B. forms this is re- 
versed. The master contract is a stand- 
ard fire policy and is the controlling 
contract. The underlying policies are 
issued in order to properly report pre- 
miums to each state where there are 
values and further to comply. with 
agent’s qualification laws and standard 
Policy laws. The master contract is held 
by the insured and the underlying poli- 
Ces by the insurer. The assured makes 
Tcports monthly to the insuring company 
of all locations and values as of a given 
date so that endorsements are seldom 
necessary. This is quite an important 
difference, particularly in regard to en- 

orsements. I have in mind for instance 
one contract which has been written for 
years under a general cover form where 





there are 700 locations which require en- 
dorsements each month for each loca- 
tion. In other words, the company has 
had to handle 8,400 endorsements on this 
contract every year. You, who are fa- 
miliar with the amount of work neces- 
sary to the agent, broker, and general 
agent and the company in handling such 
a large number of endorsements can 
readily see how cumbersome this method 
is as compared with the much more 
simple way in which the I. U. B. con- 
tracts are handled. 

This naturally tends toward a saving 
in the cost of handling these large lines 
in using an I. U. B. contract in place 
of a general cover contract. 

Defends Commission Rates 

Some resistance has come on account 
of the commission rule for I. U. B. cov- 
erages, which provides for 15% maximum 
including not to exceed 10% brokerage. 
Agents should bear in mind that these 
coverages require expert underwriting, 
also cover oftentimes in territory of 
which the soliciting agent has no knowl- 
edge. Companies must watch their net 
lines with unusual care. For this reason, 
the number of policy writing offices must 
be limited to either the home office or 
a branch office or general agency prop- 
erly equipped for the purpose. This 
means that the actual work of super- 
vising, following up reports, underwrit- 
ing, policy writing, etc., does not fall 
on the soliciting agent or broker, and 
therefore his cost is less than for han- 
dling other lines. It is equally impor- 
tant to remember that the agent is not 
required to use these forms but can con- 
tinue to use specific policies. 

As is the case with any new organi- 
zation, particularly one of national scope, 
it is not easy to start the wheels run- 
ning and at the same time place before 
the general agents, local agents and even 
the company executives, the many prob- 
lems with which it has been confronted. 
I think this is a proper place and a 
proper time to set out definitely, certain 
facts with regard to the Interstate Un- 
derwriters Board. I will first try and 
make plain what the purposes of the 
EUs Be are. ‘ 

Pertinent Facts About I. U. B. 

This Board was organized: 

1. To define and maintain a definite 
line of demarcation between fire and 
marine insurance because of the en- 
croachment on the fire business by the 
writing of strictly fire lines under ma- 
rine contracts. 

2. To provide a means whereby those 
companies which desire to share in the 
business of multiple location risks might 
do so under proper control and super- 
vision while still living up to the obli- 
gations imposed upon them by state law. 

3. To bring back to those companies 
desirous of doing business in an orderly 
manner, a large amount of the country’s 
greatest business which either was writ- 
ten or was rapidly being written by 
companies willing to compromise with 
ethics and disregard state laws. 

4. To give the local agent the same 
opportunity enjoyed by the largest city 
broker to write this class of business 
under uniform and practical forms and 
a uniform method of rating. 

To meet legitimately the insistent 
demand of modern business and industry 
for a flexible insurance contract which 
would provide protection automatically 
on stocks of merchandise or other goods 
whose values fluctuate from time to time 
during the year. 

Many problems have been met during 


the short time we have been operating 
and the board has made real progress. 
Certain statements have appeared re- 
cently in the insurance journals which 
show a very serious lack of knowledge 
and understanding of the operations of 
the Interstate Underwriters Board on 
the part of some company executives and 
many agents. Possibly a few facts may 
clear the atmosphere. 

1. The Interstate Underwriters Board 
is a fire organization and not a marine 
organization. 

2. The I. U. B. was not formed as a 
rate cutting organization nor has it in- 
dulged in such practices. 

Four specific risks were recently men- 
tioned through the press, by two agents, 
John H. Camlin of Rockford, Ill., and 
John Hines of Davenport, Iowa, as out- 
standing examples of the bad effect of 
the I. U. B. rating. Of the four, three 
have not been submitted or rated by the 
I. U. B. including one particularly 
stressed, namely, Bishop Cafeterias. 
One of the four, the Western Automo- 
bile Supply Company, has been written 
for years under a reporting form on an 
inland marine contract and is now 
brought back to the fire insurance side 
through I. U. B. forms and rating. A 


‘certain prominent insurance executive, 


within the past week, submitted to the 
chairman of the governing committee of 
the I. U. B., 77 rate cards which gave 
the name and address of the assured 
and the presumed number of locations 
involved, stating that he understood that 
these had been submitted to the I. U. B. 
for advisory rating and that the I. U. B. 
was responsible for having improperly 
rated these risks and as a result busi- 
ness had been taker; from the local 
agents. The further statement was 
made that these risks were confined to 
a single town and in no case showing 
over four locations to the owner and 
that none of these were of a size and 
importance to justify a reporting form 
of cover. 

The chairman of the board immediate- 
ly made an investigation and I state here 
the absolute facts in regard to these 
77 cases. 


Analyzing Specific Criticisms 


Of this number, the Interstate Under- 
writers Board, up to the present time, 
has received no applications for 73 out 
of the 77 and has not quoted a rate of 
any kind on these 73 risks. 

If average rates or anv other kind of 
rates were made on these risks, they 
were made by some other organization 
—not the Interstate Underwriters Board. 

Of the four out of the 77 which have 
been handled by the Interstate Under- 
writers Board, the following facts may 
be of interest. 

No. 1. The card submitted by this 
executive showed that there were only 
three stores. The I. U. B. has appli- 


. cations on file from three different com- 


panies, through three different local 
agents in the same state and each of 
these applications show that the assured 
has thirteen stores instead of only three 
and that the total estimated annual 
values covered, amount to $860,000. The 
applications were signed by the secre- 
tary of the assured’s company. Appar- 
ently the advisory rate put out by the 
I. U. B. was not attractive enough to 
reclaim this business from self-insurers 
as no member company has yet reported 
having secured this business. 

No. 2. The card submitted showed 
that there were four stores located in a 
single state. The I. U. B. has on file 
two applications on this risk. One by 
a company direct and one through a 
company pool, both however being filed 
for two different local agents in a city 
in the state where this risk is located. 
This coverage being confined entirely to 
a single state, the local state rating bu- 
reau made a rate of 1.16. The applica- 
tion of the owner showed that there 
were seven locations instead of four as 
claimed and we have reliable information 
that this risk was written by a non-af- 

filiated company at a rate of 2% for 





TULIP TIME ON WILLIAM ST. 





Over 2,000 of These Flowers Now in 
Bloom in the Beautiful Garden on 
the Roof at 123 William St. 

Of the many thousands of persons who 
daily trod the hard sidewalks on William 
street few realize that behind the dull 
gray walls of one familiar building lies 
a beautiful garden and wide stretches of 
fine green lawn. No, it is not a mid-sum- 
mer mirage. As if by magic, one steps 
this week from the top floor of 123 Wil- 
liam street into the midst of 2,000 tulips 
blooming in a garden on the roof. These 
spring beauties together with a wide va- 
riety of other plants and flowering 
shrubs defy all the traditions of lower 
New York City in presenting a magnifi- 
cent picture, 

The flowers and plants are not set out 
on the roof in pots as along a window 
sill. They are there summer and winter 
in their own soil and have been for over 
three years. At that time the owner of 
123 William street, E. A. Cohen, who 
also holds title to a number of office 
buildings in the insurance district, de- 
cided to try the experiment of establish- 
ing a full-sized garden on the roof. He 
placed in charge of the work George W. 
Hackett, superintendent of the building, 
who has now been employed there for 
seventeen years. Rich loam was brought 
down William street in wagon loads, car- 
ried up by elevator to the top floor and 
thence lifted to the roof in buckets 
through a skylight. Today the soil has 
an average depth of about eighteen 
inches and covers the entire roof sur- 
face with the exception of the nicely laid 
out flagstone walks. 

Besides the rows and rows of tulips, 
here are a few of the plants one sees 
there: privet hedges, and other shrubs, 
lilacs, golden glow, peonies and iris. This 
week The Eastern Underwriter reporter 
found Mr. Hackett and his assistants 
busily engaged in setting out hundreds 
of gladiolos. They will be in bloom in a 
couple of months. The lawns on this 
roof are a match for: the finest putting 
greens. A system of sprinklers has been 
installed so that at the turn of a handle 
the entire garden is watered at one time. 
Admission to this unique spot on Wil- 
liam street is free. Just ask for Mr. 
Hackett and he will gladly and proudly 
show you one of the finest real roof 
gardens in town. 








three years. No I. U. B. company has 
secured this risk nor could the risk be 
written for a longer term than one year 
under an I. U. B. contract. 

No. 3. This card showed four loca- 
tions. The I. U. B. has on file two 
applications from two different agents in 
the same middle western city. These 
applications are signed by an officer of 
the assured’s company and show four- 
teen locations instead of four locations, 
with a total average estimated value of 
$606,970 covering in three states instead 
of one state as claimed. Apparently, as 
in the first case mentioned, the advisory 
rate of the I. U. B. was not sufficiently 
attractive to reclaim this business from 
self-insurers and it has not been written 
by an I. U. B. company. . 

No. 4. In this case the card showed 
four stores. The I. U. B. has on file 
two applications on this risk from two 
separate local agents in a small middle 
western city. One application shows five 
locations and the other shows six, with 
an average value of $52,000. As these 
stores are all located in one state, the 
rate was made by the local rating bu- 
reau and daily report has come through 
the I. U. B. correctly written. This is 
the only risk out of the four on which 
the I. U. B. made an advisery rate that 
a member company has secured the busi- 
ness. 


Only One Out of Seventy-Seven Written 


Please note that of the 77 risks com- 
plained of, four were submitted to the 


(Continued on Page 33) 
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Supreme Court Hears 
N. J. Commission Case 


O’GORMAN & YOUNG APPEAL 





Agents Claim Law Is Unconstitutional 
Because It Attempts to Fix Wage 
Returns 





Counsel for O’Gorman & Young of 
Newark, N. J., appeared before the 
United States Supreme Court in Wash- 
ington last week to argue against the 
constitutionality of the New Jersey uni- 
form commission law. This agency, in 
a test case on the law, claims that regu- 
lation by New Jersey of commissions to 
be paid local insurance agents is an at- 
tempt to fix wages and therefore uncon- 
stitutional. This case is being carried 
to the Supreme Court after the New 
Jersey courts upheld the law, stating that 
such regulations of costs was within the 
rights of the state legislature. 

Counsel Walter G. Merritt of the 
agents, the appellants, said that the state 
law provides that in order that rates for 
insurance against the hazards of fire 
shall be reasonable, it shall be unlawful 
for any insurer to pay a commission in 
excess of a reasonable amount to any 
person acting as its agents, or for any 
fire insurance company to pay any com- 
pensation to a local agent in New Jersey 
in excess of that paid to any other of 
its local agents in that state. 

O’Gorman & Young were parties to an 
agreement with the Hartford Fire and 
the Phoenix Assurance of London 
whereby it was stipulated that they 
should receive 25% of the premiums as 
commissions, Mr. Merrittt declared. It 
was admitted in open court, he added, 
that certain local agents were receiving 
only 20% of premiums as commission. 

These suits were brought to recover 
the additional 5% claimed toé be due from 
the companies, Mr. Merritt stated, and 
the only defense pleaded was the New 
Jersey statute subjecting the companies 
to penalties for paying one agent more 
than another. 

“There was a direct simple method of 
protecting the public from excessive in- 
urance rates,” Mr. Merritt insisted, “and 
that was by regulation of the rates to 
be charged.” He added that there was 
no need to attempt to keep the rates 
reasonable by the regulation of the com- 
missions paid to the agents. ; 

By an interpretation of the statute it 
will be found that 20% was the reason- 
able rate, Mr. Merritt stated, yet there 
was nothing in the act which directly 
provided for the ascertainment of what 
commission was or was not reasonable 
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and no commission was appointed to de- 
termine that problem. 

While admitting that the insurance 
business was one clothed with a public 
interest, Mr. Merritt denied that the 
state had the right to regulate the in- 
ternal affairs of insurance companies by 
attempting to regulate the wages to be 
paid its employes. “If the state can do 
this it can set the wages of our stenog- 
raphers and clerical help,” he added. 

Declaring that the power to regulate 
rates to be charged the public does not 
imply. the power to invade the field of 
private management, Mr. Merritt added 
that, even if it should be determined that 
the state can so regulate, then the court 
should find that the contested statute is 


arbitrary. The effect of the statute is 
to “set up a socialistic standard whereby 
the person least efficient is paid the same 
as an agent of the highest efficiency.” 

Ralph E. Lum appeared for the insur- 
ance companies and argued that, since 
the business of insurance is affected with 
a public interest, its regulation by the 
state may extend to the agents who sell 
the insurance. 

It was Mr. Lum’s contention that the 
statute in question was not an arbitrary 
exercise of the power of regulation. In 
reply to the contention of the agents’ 
counsel that no officer or commission was 
appointed to determine the question of 
reasonableness, Mr. Lum declared that 
the commissioner of banking and insur- 


NASHUA LOSS $2,000,000 





Destroyed Property in New Hampshire 
City Covered in Stock and Mutual 
Companies; Forest Fire Hazards 

Fire underwriters in New York expect 
that the insurance loss from the disas- 
trous fire which on Sunday destroyed 
more than 200 dwellings and business 
buildings in Nashua, N. H., will come 
close to $2,000,000. A large part of this 
will fall on the stock companies but the 
mutuals also are expected to bear a big 
share of the burden for they write con- 
siderable business in New England. In 
fact, two of the large Nashua claims in- 
volving a refrigerator plant and a lum- 
ber yard are reported to have been cov- 
ered partly in lumber mutuals. 

The General Adjustment Bureau has 
opened a temporary office in Nashua at 
142 Main street with District Superin- 
tendent E. F. Rath from Boston in 
charge. Resident Adjuster W. B. Quig- 
ley from the Manchester, N. H., branch 
is also there and they are supervising 
the inspections and _ preparation of 
claims. The fire started on a railroad 
bridge and rapidly gained headway be- 
fore any effective resistance was made. 
Fortunately there was no loss of life 
although hundreds of persons were ren- 
dered homeless through destruction of 
their residences. 

The scores of forest fires in New Eng- 
land, New Jersey, Staten Island and 
Long Island are not expected to bring 
large insurance losses as they are be- 
ing confined for the most part to wooded 
areas where there are comparitively few 
buildings. Those houses which were 
burned were generally bungalows and 
other structures of low value. Neverthe- 
less the danger of big losses was present 
for several days this week until local 
rains and fire fighting forces checked 
the spread of the grass and forest fires. 





AUTO MEETING IN CHICAGO 


Manager J. Ross Moore and the bal- 
ance of the staff committee of the Na- 
tional Automobile Underwriters’ Asso- 
ciation are meeting in Chicago this week. 
The 1930 manuals for fire companies 
which were scheduled to be in agents’ 
hands about May 12 will not be out un- 
til about May 19. 








ance is given a visitorial power over 
these corporations and he may move on 
his own initiative or on the complaint 
of others, 

Evidently the object of the legislature 
was to prevent discrimination in the 
amount of commissions paid and to es- 
tablish the commissions paid at the low- 
est rate now obtaining on any particu- 
lar class of risk, Mr. Lum concluded. 
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Ace Reinsurance Co. 
Formed in New Jersey 


TO HAVE CAPITAL OF $300,000 





Horace R. Wemple May Head Organi- 
zation; Home Office Will Be 
in Elizabeth 





The Ace Re-Insurance of Elizabeth, 
N. J., has filed papers of incorporation 
with the Department of Banking and In- 
surance of New Jersey at Trenton. The 
capital of the new company is to be 


$300,000 and it will do a general rein- 
surance business. The incorporators in- 
clude Horace R. Wemple, Wright P. 
Wemple, Frederick C. Trimble, Elliott 
W. Lyon, W. D. Tredwell. George E. 
Porter, Charles A. Hamilton, Frank 
Rues, Hugh S. Smyth and G. H. 
Schwartz. 

This is the first reinsurance company 
to be organized in New Jersey this year 
and extensive plans will be mapped out 
to put the company on a footing and 
start business as soon as possible. 

Horace R. Wemple mav head the com- 
pany as its president. He comes of a 
family of insurance men, and is well 
known throughout the East. He and his 
brother, William Yates Wemple, were 
among the first American insurance men 
to enter the fire re-insurance field with 
which both have been identified since 
1898. i 

Mr, Wemple is well-known both in 
this country and abroad. He has been 
connected with the Bavarian Mortgage 
and Exchange Bank, which was the first 
organization to write fire reinsurance in 
this country, the Salamandra of Petro- 
grad, Russia, which succeeded the Ba- 
varian Mortgage Co., the Franconia In- 
surance Co., International Fire & Marine 
Agency Corporation, and through that 
corporation with the Norske Lloyd. — 

He has also been assistant United 
States manager for the Norwegian As- 
surance, writing both fire and marine re- 
insurance and United States manager of 
the fire branch of the Norwegian Atlas 
Co. Through his organization in 1925, 
he financed the American Salamandra 
Corp., which controls the North Star. 
Two years later he organized the Ameri- 
can Phenix Corporation, being its vice- 
president and a director. 





EXCHANGE OLD-TIMERS DINE 





Nearly Three Hundred Present at Af- 
fair at New York Athletic Club; 
Willis O. Robb Guest of Honor 
Close to 300 past and present members 
of the New York Fire Insurance Ex- 
change attended the “Old Timers” din- 
ner held Wednesday evening at the New 
York Athletic Club. Former Manager 
Willis O. Robb was the guest of honor. 
A feature following the dinner was an 
entertainment given by Exchange talent 
and C,. C. Dominge, secretary of the 
Great American, gave some portrayals 
of Martin and Nathaniel Berry in 
“Shore Acres” and Von Barwig in the 
“Music Master.” These impersonations 
were given by Mr. Dominge at one of 
the Exchange dinners nearly thirty years 
ago. Thomas L. Pereyra of Roth Nich- 
ols & Co., was chairman of the commit- 
tee in charge of the dinner and enter- 

tainment. 





DANIEL W. HOPPER DIES 


Daniel W. Hopper, revuted to be the 
oldest fire agent in Baltimore, died May 
3 at the Union Memorial Hospital there. 
He was eighty years old and had been 
In insurance since shortly after the close 
of the Civil War. For fifty years he 
Tepresented the Liverpool & London & 
Globe.-He was president of Hopper, Polk 
& Purnell Co. and for five years was 
President of the Maryland Fire, which 
was dissolved in 1904. He is survived 

y his widow and one son. 
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General Agents’ Ass’n 
To Include Casualty 


ORGANIZATION NAME CHANGED 





Stebbins Re-elected President; Hartford 
and Dallas Seek Next Year’s 


Annual Convention 








At its fifth annual convention in Rich- 
mond this week the Association of Fire 
Insurance General Agents decided to 
amend its constitution and rules so as 


to permit the* organization to accept 
membership from supervising casualty 
general agents not engaged in the local 
business and to have officers and com- 
mittees of the association to assist them 
in handling their problems requiring or- 
ganization service. This action was 
taken on recommendation of the com- 
mittee report submitted by J. Gilbert 
Leigh of Little Rock, chairman. The 
committee thought it was proper for the 
association to take this step inasmuch 
as there was no organization in the 
country prepared to deal with problems 
casualtywise of strictly supervising gen- 
eral agents and there apparently was no 
disposition on the part of the present 
casualty organizations to make any pro- 
vision for doing so. 

While fully appreciating the soundness 
of the principles enunciated by Presi- 
dent Stebbins with reference to repre- 
sentation of only organized companies 
by members of the association, the com- 
mittee recommended that no action on 
this subject be taken by the associa- 
tion at this time. Several reasons in- 
fluenced the committee in reaching this 
conclusion, it explained. “A consider- 
able number of our members,” it pointed 
out, “are at the present time having their 
businesses disturbed by changing from 
combination local and géneral agencies 
to strictly supervising general agents and 
also by changes in affiliation of some 
of their companies due to recent re- 
organization of jurisdictional underwrit- 
ing bodies.” 

The convention also went on record 
in favor of the proposed plan group pub- 
licity. The same committee recommend- 
ed adoption of this plan. It felt that 
the handling of the publicity, both paid 
and news articles, should be in the hands 
of the association. Fullest measure of 
co-operation from the membership in 
this matter was urged. 

It was agreed to change the name of 
the association to the American Asso- 
ciation of Insurance General Agents. It 
was agreed that the word “fire” should 
be eliminated so that it would not ap- 
pear that the business supervised by the 
general agents was strictly limited to 
that line. It was decided to name it 
the American Association, believing that 
this would be more indicative of its 
scope of territory than merely the word 
association. 

Herbert Cobb Stebbins of Denver was 
re-elected president. The other officers 
were also named to succeed themselves. 
They are W. L. Wakefield, Hartford, 
Conn., first vice-president; W. Lyle 
Dickey, Tulsa, Okla., second vice-presi- 
dent, and J. K. Shepherd, Little Rock, 
Ark., secretary-treasurer. a 

Both Hartford and Dallas will be in 
the running for the next convention. T. 
L. Lauve of Dallas, chairman of the 
nominating committee, let it known that 
his home city wants it; .W. L. Wake- 
field, first vice-president, said that Hart- 
ford wanted it and that he would exert 
every effort to land it for his home city. 





COLHOUN SUCCEEDS RYMAN 


The Great American has appointed 
Reid H. Colhoun as special agent in the 
District of Columbia succeeding Herbert 
A. Ryman, who has been promoted to 
agency superintendent at the home of- 
fice in New York. Mr. Colhoun’s head- 
quarters will be at 1326 New York ave- 
nue, N. W., Washington. He has been 
a special of the company in Pennsyl- 
vania for several years. 
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General Agents’ Ass’n 
Is Growing Rapidly 


HAS OVER 140 MEMBERS NOW 








President Stebbins Reviews Number of 
Problems; Raps Casualty Acquisition 
Cost Trouble 





The 


General 


Association of Fire Insurance 
which was organized 
four years ago now has a membership 
of about 140 outstanding general agen- 
cies in the United States as well as a 
number of Canadian members, President 
Herbert Cobb Stebbins of Denver, Colo., 
said at the annual meeting in Richmond, 
Va., on Monday. He stated that the as- 
sociation will probably extend its mem- 
bership in the near future to Cuba and 
Mexico also. 

Local agents, Mr. Cobb believes, real- 
ize that they have a friend in the bona 
fide supervising general agent whose aim 
is to co-operate with them in the ad- 
vancement of their legitimate interests 
for only through the success of its local 
agents can any general agency prosper. 
And in the conduct of general agencies 
there is no greater asset than the con- 
fidence, good will and co-operation of 
both the companies and the local agents. 

Mr. Stebbins in his presidential report 
spoke of the increased but legitimate 
publicity the association is seeking, the 
probabilities of a national organization 
in fire insurance to co-ordinate the pres- 
ent large sectional associations, the for- 

: : 
mation of the Interstate Underwriters 
Board, the critical conditions in acquisi- 
tion costs attributable to “the deplorable 
and seemingly uncontrollable casualtv 
and surety situation” and the need for 
agents supporting only those companies 
which are organized in associations and 
limit their acquisition costs. 1 

Mr. Stebbins’ report follows herewith 
in part: 


Agents 


Receiving Desirable Publicity 


“We have this year continued to re- 
ceive desirable publicity and the paid ad- 
vertisements in which many of our mem- 
bers participate have been successful in 
continuously keeping the merits of the 
general agency system of operation be- 
fore both companies and agents. 

“The combination advertising of the 
general agency system by our members 
is most important and quite in keeping 
with the spirit of the times. Competition 
in business and in professions has ceased 
to be individual and is now between 
trade groups and different schools of 
thought. Instead of the lumber inter- 
ests fighting each other, they all unite 
in a comprehensive plan of advertising 
encouraging the use of their materials 
instead of others. 

“The greatest concern of many general 
agents at this time has been occasioned 
by the necessity of revising their agency 
plants throughout the field because of 
the many changes in company affiliations. 
Changes in the commission scale paid to 
local agents by association companies 
have necessitated a revision of many gen- 
eral agency contracts. 

“This year has also witnessed the in- 
auguration of the Interstate Underwrit- 
ers Board. This Board was created for 
the purpose of meeting the ever-increas- 
ing encroachments of various insurance 
carriers which were seriously affecting 
the business of the fire companies 
through the use of forms and rates not 
approved by the various -underwriting 
organizations. At the present time much 
unrest and suspicion is evident. There 
are those who fear widespread demorali- 
zation while others regard it as a stabi- 
lizing factor. In any event it has se- 
cured the approval of the various state 
insurance departments for an entirely 
new process of rate regulation and has 
afforded the representatives of the or- 
ganization fire companies a vehicle here- 
tofore not available to them for the 


handling of many most important lines 
of business. 


Foresees National Fire Company 
Organization 


“A national organization which will 
take the place of the present sectional 
underwriting bodies is undoubtedly in its 
formative stage at this time. The re- 
marks of prominent officials at the meet- 
ing of the Western Underwriters’ Asso- 
ciation at Washington last month were 
most significant in this connection. 

“T believe that we as general agents 
by encouraging the formation of such an 
organization will materially assist in se- 
curing what appears to me as being a 
most necessary and constructive accom- 
plishment for the good of the fire in- 
surance business as a whole. 

“A most important and very desirable 
readjustment in the affairs of certain lo- 
cal writing general agencies is now re- 
quired by reason of the passage of com- 
pany rules requiring absolute separation 
of local and general agencies. It is a 
pleasure to report that the most aggra- 
vating problem which has existed in con- 
nection with the general agency business 
and one which did more to bring the 
general agency system into disrepute 
than any other factor is slowly but surely 
being eliminated. I refer to the old 
question of combination local and gen- 
eral agencies. It is not necessary for me 
to here elaborate upon the evils of this 
phase of the business for all of us are 
perfectly familiar with them. 

“The question of acquisition cost 
which is now receiving so much atten- 
tion is a most important matter to all of 
us and, therefore, the action of the fire 
insurance companies in nroperly defining 
general agents, and preventing the pay- 
ment of general agency remuneration to 
any one other than a bona fide super- 
vising general agent, is distinctly a most 
important step in the right direction and 
one which the casualty and surety com- 
panies could well emulate. 

“Today we hear much of agents’ or- 
ganizations of various kinds. The mem- 
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bers: of such organizations seek and 
sometimes demand the support of the 
companies. If organized agents would 
receive the unqualified support of the 
companies, which they ask, then in turn 
why should they not extend their un- 
qualified support to organized compa- 
nies? 

“Tt is my opinion that the members 
of this association if they would comply 
with that portion of Article 2 of our 
Constitution, which states that our or- 
ganization is ‘for the betterment of the 
fire insurance business,’ should give their 
complete support to association compa- 
nies, and in no way support other com- 
panies which are abnormally increasing 
acquisition cost or otherwise attracting 
unfavorable attention to the business of 
insurance. 

“T do not believe that any agent can 
truthfully claim to be bettering the fire 
insurance business who supports a com- 
pany which operates on a basis which 
vears of experience have proved to be 
impractical or unsound. 

“While we are an association of fire 
insurance general agents, the majority of 
our members are also general agents for 
one or more casualty and surety compa- 
nies. Therefore, the regrettable condi- 
tions presently existing in connection 
with the casualty and surety business 
have a very direct bearing upon the busi- 
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ness of our members, especially in con- 
nection with the acquisition cost ques- 
tion. I am quite sure that much of the 
attention now being paid to ‘acquisition 
cost’ is due to the deplorable and seem- 
ingly uncontrollable casualty and surety 
situation. 

“You will recall that we had a special 
committee representing this association 
in attendance at the meeting of the Na- 
tional Association of Casualty and Surety 
Agents which was held at White Sulphur 
Springs last October for the purpose of 
considering those questions effecting our 
members in the operation of their cas- 
ualty and surety departments. 

Hits Casualty General Agents 

“To the average casualty and surety 
executive the title ‘general agent’ seems 
to mean nothing other than a local agent 
receiving the maximum scale of commis- 
sions. There has apparently been no 
very great desire on the part of the cas- 
ualty and surety companies to separate 
local and general agencies or to define 
them in a similar way to the definitions 
adopted by the fire companies. It is re- 
grettable that the title ‘general agent’ 
when used casualty-wise refers only to 
the amount of commission paid rather 
than to the character of services per- 
formed, 

“The present situation as to casualty 
and surety business is an intolerable one 
and does seriously effect the majority 
of the members of our association. It 
is my opinion that very serious thought 
will have to be given to the matter by 
those of our members who are also en- 
gaged in the casualty and surety busi- 
ness as well as by those who are not. 

“Many of our members find that they 
lose fire business and desirable fire agen- 
cy connections by reason of the uncon- 
trollable casualty situation. Many of us 
find that an excess commission is often 
pad to our local agents for their casualty 
business by some competitor with the 
understanding that they will give their 
fire and automobile business to him also. 

“T have no hesitancy, therefore, in in- 
jecting this question into this meeting of 
the Association of Fire Insurance Gen- 
eral Agents. It is my hope that we may 
see fit to establish a casualty and surety 
committee of our organization. 
Members Handle $83,000,000 of Business 

“During the past year we have ob- 
tained reliable statistics from our mem- 
bers showing that the volume of fire 
business handled annually by members 
of this association amounts to over $61,- 
000,000 and that casualty and surety pre- 
miums to the extent of $22,000,000 an- 
nually are written, a total of over $83,- 


“With the many new members who 
have recently joined the association I 
feel confident that well over $100,000,000 
in premiums is now annually written by 
the members of this association. ; 

“There have been many complaints 
during the past year by both local and 
general agents regarding large broker- 
age houses in certain sections of the 
country. Apparently many of these of 
ganizations are in a position to write in- 
surance using rates or forms which are 
not available to the local men. 

Outside Brokerage Competition 

“We fully appreciate the fact that 
there are many instances where large 

(Continued on Page 26) 
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and with the changing 
times have come im- 
proved methods of doing 
business. Not so long ago 
clerks were perched on 
high stools in dimly light- 
ed counting rooms, por- 
ing over ledgers. Pictur- 
esque, yes, but out of step 
with today’s rapidly mov- 
ing affairs. 


The three companies 
of the Atna Fire Group 
believe in progressive 
methods—methods which 
get things done accurate- 
ly and on time. But in 
this search for quicker 
and better ways of doing 
business the companies 
have held to one old cus- 
tom. They preserve a 
pleasant human relation- 
ship between home office 
and local agent. 


ETNA INSURANCE COMPANY 

THE WORLD FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE CO. 
THE CENTURY INDEMNITY COMPANY 

HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 
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Goodwin Talks to 
Hudson County Agents 


PLEADS FOR ORGANIZATION 





Shows How Well United Agency Bodies 
Have Solved Many of the Big Com- 
petitive Problems of Today 





Percy H. Goodwin, San Diego, Cal., 
and Walter H. Bennett, executive com- 
mittee chairman and_ secretary-counsel 
respectively of the National Association 
of Insurance Agents, were speakers at 
the meeting Wednesday noon at the 
Elks’ Club in Union City, N. J., of the 
Hudson County Board of Underwriters. 
President James Ransom of the local 
board presided. Extracts from Mr. Ben- 
nett’s address appear elsewhere in this 
issue. 

Mr. Goodwin spoke at length on the 
probiems of producers which depend for 
their solution in large part upon con- 
structive organization, local, state and 
national, of agents. He said that if the 
America agency system is to continue 
local agents must not only be members 
of their local boards and state associa- 
tions but they must take an active par- 
ticipation in the efforts which are under- 
taken for the preservation of agents’ 
business. 

Local agents must unite to fight the 
situation which is growing out of the 
appointment of automobile dealers and 
auto finance company officials as insur- 
ance company representatives, Mr. Good- 
wn said. These automobile men are eli- 
gible to receive commissions of 35%, or 
10% more than the local agent gets, and 
the company offices write the policies 
and service them according to Mr. Good- 


win. While this is bad enough he fears 
that these “agents” will not content 
themselves with automobile insurance 


but become active competitors of regu- 
lar agents on other lines if they are 
not curtailed soon. On these risks Mr. 
Goodwin said he could not believe that 
auto dealers and finance companies will 
have losses settled as satisfactorily as 
through legitimate agents. 
Non-Agency Stock Competition 


Mr. Goodwin’ gave _ considerable 
thought to non-agency company compe- 
tition, stating that while organized 
agents were making good progress 


against mutuals and reciprocals they are 
now up against the problem of compet- 
ing with certain non-agency stock com- 
panies who operate direct with large 
groups of prospective assureds and offer 
automobile lines principally at huge con- 
cessions in rates. 

He urged agents to mobilize within 
their local associations their purchasing 
and political powers, including their own 
and their employes’ families’, so that they 
can demand attention and consideration 
from lawmakers and merchants. He cit- 
ed a number of well organized local 
boards which have regained for their 
members department store, school and 
municipal buildings lines that were for- 
merly with mutuals. These covers are 
handled by the local boards, and not by 
individual agents, the commissions going 
to the boards and the members being 
compensated in the form of dividends. 
In such places he said that agents rushed 
to join the local boards so as to share 
in these profits. 

In California Mr. Goodwin said that 
the non-agency stock companies were 
out after automobile lines of members 
of all sorts of associations, these includ- 
ing employes of big corporations and 
stores and even neighborhood home own- 
ers who consent to band together to se- 
cure such insurance offerings. In the 
East Mr. Goodwin finds that these com- 
panies are planning operations but have 
not done much business along this line 
as yet with the exception of some efforts 
made last year to reach the employes 
of one or more big public utilities. 

With respect to the Interstate Un- 
derwriters’ Board Mr. Goodwin is re- 
serving decision as to whether he thinks 
it has a good or bad effect. He said 


Conway Action Upon 
Inland Marine Policy 


HE OBJECTS TO FIRE COVERAGES 





Insured at Fixed Location Hazards Not 
Incidental to Transit Risks; Fines 
General Agency 
Superintendent ‘Conway, who has been 
holding hearings on charges of casualty 
rate discriminations, this week took up 
the question of inland marine transit 
floaters, which cover at fixed location 
risks other than inland marine. The 
policy under Department review was is- 
sued by William H. McGee & Co., New 
York City, and reported to the London 
office of the Northern. As is well known, 
fire iisurance underwriters have been 
complaining of competition from inland 
marine companies and inland marine de- 
partments of fire companies. There has 
been some discussion as to whether ma- 
rine insurance companies should be 
brought under the rating laws of the city 
and it was decided at the last session 
of the legislature to defer the matter 
until the next session on promise of ma- 
rine interest to remedy the situation. 
William H. McGee & Co. issued an 
inland transit floater policy in this city 
covering in addition to various transit 
risks, loss by fire, lightning, sprinkler 
leakage, water damage and unlawful en- 
try and theft and/or hold-up at the 
premises of the assured. Section 121 
of the insurance law provides that no 
company or its agents shall issue a fire 
policy on property in this state other 











that some sort of system like that of 
the I. U. B. is necessary to take care 
of insurance on fluctuating values and 
as far as the I. U. B. itself is concerned 
he believes that possibly the Board rules 
can be changed to satisfy those who now 
criticize them. ; 


than such as shall conform in all par- 
ticulars with the printed blank form of 
contract or policy. The policy acted 
upon by the New York Department cov- 
ered the hazard of fire insurance at a 
fixed location and thus Mr. Conway says 
is not a standard fire policy of this state. 
He, therefore, decided that the policy 
was in violation of Section 121. 

The company is a member of the New 
York Fire Insurance Rating Organiza- 
tion which files rates for fire insurance. 
The fire insurance coverage in the pol- 
icy did not conform to these rates and 
rules as there was a flat premium of 
$1,400 charged for all the risks covered 
by it. That, the Department says, is 
violation of Section 141-A. 

Mr. Conway also said that companies 
belonging to the Sprinkler Leakage Con- 
ference must follow the forms, rates and 
rules filed for members of the Confer- 
ence respecting that coverage. He also 
said that the water damage covered was 
at a definite fixed location as was the 
sprinkler leakage cover. Therefore, it 
could not properly be included in an in- 
land marine policy. Continuing, he de- 
cided: 

I fine the Marine General Agents’ Wm. H. 
McGee & Co., Inc., $250. Since the United 
States manager of the Northern Assurance Co., 
Ltd., has no control over the marine general 
agent of the company, as the latter is respon- 
sible to the home office in the matter of un- 


derwriting, I will not at this time take any 
action against the United States branch. 


SIX COMPANIES ENTER N. J. 

Six insurance companies have been li- 
censed to do business in New Jersey 
within the past three weeks. They in- 
clude the National Fidelity Fire of 
Baltimore to write general fire business; 
Sun Underwriters of New York, for 
fire,, marine and sprinkler leakage; 
Grand Central Surety of New York, fi- 
delity and surety; Exchange Mutual In- 
demnity of Buffalo, fidelity and surety; 
Superior Life, Health & Accident of 
Philadelphia, accident business and the 
Penn General Casualty of Philadelphia. 








ing efforts. 

















A Constructive Force 


apart from your business. 
der to be productive, it must be 
coordinated with the general selling plan. 
Advertising is a constructive force 
which can be turned to your advantage. 
It supplements and multiplies your sell- 
But it calls for much inten- 
sive selling to make the most of the many 
openings it creates. 


: DVERTISING is not a thing 


The advertising department of the 
New Brunswick is always at your ser- 
vice. It can supply you with pamphlets 
on various kinds of insurance, electros 
for newspaper advertisements, posters, 
window display material, blotters and 
other advertising aids. 


“Tre New Brunswick 
FIRE INSURANCE COQ 
WILFRED KURTH, Pres. 

59 Maiden Lane, New York, N. Y. 
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Bradstreet Co. Is 
Host to Examiners 
REPORTS | 


FIRE EXPLAINED 





Sales Manager Analyzes Credit Inves- 
* tigations for Fire Cos.; Brandmaier 
. Heads Association 





The Bradstreet Co. prominent na- 
tionally known credit investigating and 
reporting company, was host Tuesday 
night to the Examining Underwriters’ 
Association at a dinner at the.Drug & 
Chemical Club. More than 250 members 
and guests were there, this being also 
the organization’s annual meeting for 
election of officers. 

J. L. Brandmaier, Hudson and Svea, 
was elected president to succeed Charles 
J. Purcell, Public Fire of Newark. Louis 
Tulipon, Firemen’s of Newark, was 
elected vice-president; Stanley Gumpert, 
Importers & Exporters, secretary; 
George Tisdale, Commercial Union, 
treasurer, and Carl Th. Endemann, Am- 
erican Foreign Insurance Association, 
recording. secretary. Members of the 
executive committee were also elected. 

E. B. Moran, executive sales manager 
of the Bradstreet Co., was the princi- 
pal speaker, explaining the history and 
operations of the company and analyzing 
some of the credit reports prepared es- 
pecially for fire insurance companies. J. 
H. Hoge, manager of the New York 
City office, told something of the trials 
new credit reporters undergo on their 
first assignments to get information and 
J. B. Giblyn, manager of the fire insur- 
ance department of the New York of- 
fice, and a former examiner, answered 
questions from the floor about credit re- 
porting. 

After the elections Mr. Brandmaier 
said that a new plan had been worked 
out whereby during the summer months 
groups of forty to fifty members of the 
association would be taken on personally 
conducted inspections of important 
manufacturing plants in the New York 
metropolitan area. There will probably 
be about four of these trips this summer, 
the first being scheduled for some time 
in June when the Sherwin-Williams 
Paint Co. in Newark will be visited. 

Retiring President Purcell was pre- 
sented with a handsome pen and pencil 
set by the association in appreciation 
of the work he has done during the last 
year. 

Reports on 2,500,000 Names 

The Bradstreet Co. has over 200 offices 
in this country and in New York City 
has about 190 reporters. The company 
has been in existence for close to 100 
years and today issues a rating book of 
about 4,000 pages with 2,500,000 names 
located in 72,000 places. one 

Following out a plan of specialized 
trade reporting with one or more men 
sticking continually to particular indus- 
tries Mr. Moran said that Bradstreet’s 
created a fire insurance department 
about a year ago to furnish fire com- 
panies with credit reports containing 
many more details than those appearing 
in the annual volume and also cover- 
ing persons not reported elsewhere. 
These specialized credit reports place 
stress on financial, moral and_phyical 
hazards. Here are some of the facts 
which the Bradstreet Co. seek, Mr. 
Moran said, holding that they have 4 
direct bearing on the question of de- 
sirability of an insurance risk: ; 

“The desire to keep up with ones 
neighbors, and consequent living  be- 
yond one’s income or earnings, specula- 
tion in the market, or investing in new 
ventures without inyestigation or expe- 
rience in-the line, lack of proper ap- 
praisal of valuations, heavy investment 
in second mortgages, liens or other 
equities without sufficient capital to pro- 
tect such investments, top-heavy encum- 
brances on property, ‘limited capacity, 
domestic entanglements, past unfavor- 
able record, and sometimes the exist- 


(Continued on Page 31) 
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Crawford on Modern 
Insurance Tendencies 


MEN VS. MONEY FOR POWER 





Insurance Editor Says Men Still Play 
Vital Part in Maintaining Real Es- 
sentials of Insurance 





Despite the great centralization of in- 
surance companies in the hands of a 
comparatively few persons and the em- 
phasis placed upon financial control and 
power, men themselves, agents as well 
as executives, still play a big part in the 
game according to William S. Crawford, 
insurance editor of the New York “Jour- 
nal of Commerce.” Mr. Crawford was 
slated to speak Tuesday before the an- 
nual meeting of the Association of Fire 
Insurance General Agents at Richmond, 
Va., but was unable to be present and 
his address was read for him. In it he 
traced the passing of much power and 
control from local producers and‘ local 
company heads to heads of financial 
holding companies in large cities. 

Discussing the theory which is preva- 
lent in many parts of the country that 
the fire insurance companies ought to 
conduct their business without profit for 
the privilege of taking in money on 
which to do an investment business, Mr. 
Crawford wrote: 

“In assuming this attitude representa- 
tives of the public show doubtful wis- 
dom. The fire insurance companies would 
perform a more valuable service to the 
public if they could prevent losses than 
they do by. paying indemnity to those 
who suffer them. While the companies 
through their various organizations and 
otherwise do much to prevent losses, 
everybody familiar with the business 
knows that if no property owner who 
is careless about preventing fire and none 
who desires to have a fire could get in- 
surance, the fire waste of the country 
would decrease immeasurably. There- 
fore, when representatives of the pub- 
lic put the fire insurance companies in 
a position where they cannot make a 
reasonable underwriting profit because 
of inadequate rates but can make a large 
investment profit by accepting business 
somewhat indiscriminatingly they are 
putting off the day when losses will be 
reduced to a minimum. 


Don’t Aim to Reduce Income 

“With an imperative need of income 
for investment, companies can hardly be 
expected to reduce that income by too 
careful selection when they know that 
the resultant lower loss ratios would 
soon be seized as an excuse for further 
rate reduction, with additional curtail- 
ment of income. 

“We see officers and directors engaged 
in the simple task of trying to satisfy 
stockholders who paid five, ten or twen- 
ty times par for their shares, with noth- 
ing to hinder them in accomplishing 
this purpose except state control of rates, 
anti-compact laws, high taxes, mounting 
expenses, fierce competition, disaffected 
agents, an unfriendly public, legislative 
investigations and a few more things. 
Clare Briggs might well have had them 
in mind when he started his famous se- 
ries of cartoons, ‘When a Feller Needs 
a Friend.’ They are scarcely to be 
blamed if, like the great industrialists, 
they have largely subjected the individu- 
al to the system. 

“Fortunately, attached to the company 
organization but holding a somewhat in- 
dependent position, is an important body 


of insurance men whose contracts with 
their companies compel them, as a mat- 
ter of self-interest, to look for under- 
writing profits even though their com- 
panies may have become largely invest- 
ment trusts. These are the general 
agents. Compensated by an overriding 
commission on premiums and a contin- 
gent on underwriting profits, it is to 
their interest to do as large a business 
as possible so long as their contingents 
are not affected. Thus they serve at 
once their companies as financial insti- 
tutions seeking income and as_ under- 
writing institutions seeking a profit and 
the public, whose best interests are serv- 
ed when only those who will do their 
share to prevent fire waste are admit- 
ted to the benefits of insurance. 

General Agents Decentralize Business 

“The general agency system is in a 
sense a reaction against the tendencies 
which we have been considering. It 
helps to decentralize the insurance busi- 
ness. It transfers the underwriting to 
the territory in which the risks and 
their owners are located and places it 
in the hands of men who have first hand 
knowledge of both the risks and the 
owners. z 

“Under this system locally owned in- 
stitutions are built up, which have most 
of the features of a local company and 
in a sense take the place of independent 
companies which disappeared years ago. 
They employ local people, do business 
with local banks and spend their money 
locally. Because they are of the neigh- 
borhood their public has a friendlier feel- 
ing towards them than towards. foreign 
financial institutions. Being citizens of 
their states general agents have a right 
to a voice in legislation. Being in close 
proximity to the agents they can deal 
with their problems in a friendly, neigh- 
borly way, and the agents have the sat- 
isfaction of dealing with the head of the 
institution. General agencies are good 
for their localities, good for the public 
and good for the companies for they 
enable many of them to make a profit 
in territories where they could not make 
one otherwise because of the excessive 
cost of handling a small volume of bus- 
iness. 

“Money is absolutely essential in this 
business. Without vast accumulations of 
it, the pretended protection of the pub- 
lic would be a delusion in times of ca- 
tastrophe. Money must be handled by 
financial methods, but one is certainly 
entitled to question the perfection of a 
system under which those in control of 
money hold such sway over the lives of 
thousands of men.” 





NOMINATE T. H. ANDERSON 

Thomas H. Anderson, Pacific Coast 
manager of the Liverpool & London & 
Globe, and well known to fire insurance 
officials in the East, is the nominee for 
the office of president of the Board of 
Fire Underwriters of the Pacific. He is 
now vice-president of the organization. 
McClure Kelly, Pacific Coast manager 
of the North America group, is selected 
for vice-president, and Harry F. Badger, 
Jr., is named to succeed himself as sec- 
retary. 





GEO. F. THOMAS PROMOTED 

George F. Thomas has been elected 
assistant secretary of the Great Eastern 
Fire of White Plains. He was a special 
agent for the company. Before going 
with the Great Eastern Mr. Thomas was 
with the General Adjustment Bureau in 
several of its branch offices. 








reat American 
Insurance Company 


New Dork 


INCORPORATED - 1872 


HOME OFFICE, 


One Liberty Street, 


NEW YORK CITY 


WESTERN DEPARTMENT, 310 S. Michigan Avenue, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
PACIFIC DEPARTMENT, 233 Sansome Street, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 


POLICIES ISSUED TO COVER 


Fire, Lightning, Tornado, Windstorm, Hail, Explosion, Rents, Profits, 
Commissions, Automobiles, Motorcycles, Leasehold, Marine, War Risk, 
Hulls, Cargoes, Inland Marine, Inland Transportation, Floaters, Registered 
Mail, Mail Package, Tourist Baggage, Sprinkler Leakage, Use and 
Occupancy, Earthquake, Riot and Civil Commotion. 


. 


AFFILIATED INSURANCE COMPANIES 


American Alliance ins. Co. 
American National Fire Ins. Co. 
County Fire Insurance Co. 
Detroit Fire & Marine Ins. Co. 


Massachusetts Fire & Marine Ins. Co. 
Canada 


Mount Royal Assurance Co. (“Oxi% 


North Carolina Home Ins. Co. 


Rochester American Insurance Co. 


Great American Indemnity Company 
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Pres. Stebbin’s Report 


(Continued from Page 22) 
brokerage houses legitimately control 
important lines of business. We recog- 
nize that many lines of business will very 
naturally be controlled from the city in 
which their headquarters may be located. 

“We have no criticism of the broker- 
age houses in connection with such busi- 
ness. In fact, the majority of our mem- 
bers enjoy very pleasant and satisfactory 
relations with such brokers and are glad 
to co-operate with them in handling the 
lines of business which they control. 

“Certainly, however, it is a deplorable 
matter when foreign brokerage houses 
are permitted to influence business away 
from the local and general agents who 
are residents of the territory in which 
such business is located. It is a great 
injustice when such brokerage houses are 
enabled to effect more liberal contracts 
or write the business at lower rates than 
those available to the local representa- 


tives and especially where they are aided 
and abetted by companies which are 
members of the underwriting associa- 
tions. having jurisdiction over the terri- 
tories in which such business is located 
as has sometimes happened.” 


a 
N. Y. AGENT 90 YEARS OLD 





Allen B. Hendricks of Red Hook Be- 
comes Second Member of Hartford 
Fire Nonagenarian Club 
The latest issue of the “Hartford 
Agent” reports a new member of the 
Hartford Nonagenarian Club whose 
membership is limited to thpse agents 
of the Hartford Fire who are ninety 
years of age or older and who are still 
active agents of the company. In Jan- 
uary of this year there was only one 
member, John M. Bostwick of Port 
Washington, Wis., ninety-two. But with 
the admittance of Hartford Agent Allen 
B. Hendricks of Red Hook, N. Y., the 
membership gain of the club has jumped 

100%. 

Mr. Hendricks is ninety years old. Of 
the fifty-six years that he has been in 
the insurance business twenty-six have 
been spent as agent of the Hartford. 
And now, says the “Hartford Agent,” 
at the age of ninety his physical quali- 
fications would nut many a younger man 
to shame. Mr. Hendricks walks a mile 
or two every day. 





VIRGINIA AGENTS’ MEETING 


The annual convention of the Virginia 
Association of Insurance Agents will be 
held this year at the Patrick Henry Ho- 
tel in Roanoke June 19-20. 





GUARDIAN LIFE 





Established 1860 Under the Laws of the State of New York 





17-23 John Street, New York 
CORtlandt 8300 





MANAGERS 


INSURANCE CO. soles 





Home Office, 50 Union Square, New York City 





Uptown 





420 Lexington Ave.—LEXington 6715 
245 Fifth Ave.—ASHland 1772 
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Calls General Agency 
Branch Office Answer 


ASKS LOCAL AGENTS’ SUPPORT 





J. G. Leigh Says General and Local Pro- 
ducers Together Can Maintain 
Strength of Their Positions 





The general agency is the complete 


and final answer to the claim that the. 


local agent must yield to the branch of- 
fice, J. G. Leigh of L. B. Leigh & Co, 
general agents of Little Rock, Ark., 
stated Tuesday at the annual convention 
of the Association of Fire Insurance 
General Agents at Richmond, Va. Mr. 
Leigh said that the general agency will 
perform all the desirable functions of the 
branch office as efficiently and more eco- 
nomically than the branch office and at 
the same time fully preserve the status 
of the local agent as an individual and 
self-respecting unit of the business under 
the American agency system. 

Mr. Leigh believes that the local agent 
is here to stay and that he cannot be 
ousted any more than the local store 
owner who now apparently has strength- 
ened his position against the chain store 
invader. 


“There are many reasons why I think 
the individually owned agency or the 
American Agency System will continue,” 
said Mr. Leigh, “some of which will be 
referred to later, but there is one in par- 
ticular that I want to refer to now, and 
that is the National Association of In- 
surance Agents. It has become a busi- 
ness axiom that in this day of rapidly 
changing conditions the business man 
who tries to stand alone is beyond hope. 
Even the big ones can’t do it. The trade 
organization is indispensable to the 
business man who must keep abreast of 
the times and meet ever recurring 
changes in business. He needs the ex- 
perience, advice and counsel of his fel- 
low with similar problems in the adjoin- 
ing state. Trade organizations perform 
a wonderful service in such matters, and 
for efficiency, understanding, alertness 
and being forever and eternally on the 
job, the National Association of Insur- 
ance Agents ranks among the best. 


Link Between General and Local Agents 


“Up to now reference to the American 
Agency System has always been in con- 
nection with local agencies, but I want 
to here and now declare the term ap- 
plicable to general agencies which meet 
the requirements of the Association of 

ire Insurance General Agents as to 
qualifications. Such general agencies are 
on all fours with the local agents in 
every respect except that one produces 
the business and the other supervises it. 

he general agent owns his business and 
Operates it as an individual enterprise. 

here are no other factors in insur- 
ance that have the common interests that 
exist between the local avents and the 
general agents. 

“With the proper co-operation and ca- 
ordination between local agents and gen- 
eral agents the branch office system will 
never be a menace to the insurance busi- 
ness in this country... The local agents 
of the United States in their own en- 
lightened self interest should preserve 
and foster the general agency system. 

orking together the local agents. and 
general agents will be invincible. They 
are both permanently located in their 
Community and look for their advance- 
Ment to its growth and improvement. 

he branch office and chain store mana- 
8er looks for advancement in the shape 
of transfer to some more important town. 


ho ever heard of a chain store mana- . 


Ser owning his home? The local agent 
and the general agent help build up their 
Communities by investing their surplus 
'n the town where they live, adding to 
the Prosperity of all.” 
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Ir takes more than ticker-tape to stop the rapidly 
increasing flow of cars. 4,800,000 new cars . . . that’s 
the quota of American automobile manufacturers for 1930. 
Does that sound like any slowing up of automobile insur- 
ance? Of course not! 


26,400,000 automobiles already on the roads. And new 


roads being built all over the country to make room for 
still more new cars. 


Even if a single new car were not produced in 1930, there 
would still be a huge potential market for automobile 
insurance. A startling percentage of present car owners 
carry no insurance whatever or are under-insured. Explain 
to these motorists the risks , Sm run. Newspapers and 
magazines are aggressively helping you to drive home 
the great value and absolute necessity of automobile 
insurance. 7 


We’re going to help you sell more insurance in 1930. The 
valuable statistics and cold-cash facts our experts have 
made available for you will put new force into your sales 
work. Based on these down-to-earth facts, we have pre- 
pared such selling material for your use as booklets, 
window displays, and sales letters. Our resources of 
experience, organization, and equipment, together with our 
international prestige, act as a strong selling power back 
of the activities of our agents. We mean business—and 
that means business for you! 


“HIVERPOOE., 
ay 
wo LONDON 
» GLOBE 


Insurance Co up 


Executive Offices: 1 Pershing Square, Park Ave. at 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 


Pacific Coast Dept., San Francisco, Calif. 





THE NATIONAL INSTITUTION WITH A WORLD WIDE BACKGROUND 





























Auto Manufacturers 
Big Buyers of U. & O. 


MAGAZINE PUBLISHERS ALSO 





America Fore Companies Cite Some Re- 
sults of Study of Business Interrup- 
tion Coverage Sale 





Increased use of business interruption 
insurance or use and occupancy cover- 
age as it is more commonly known to 
local agents is reported by the America 
Fore companies which have been mak- 
ing a special study lately of this form 
of earnings protection. Corporations are 
realizing more and more the essential 
value of this insurance and are buying 
it much more readily than they did in 
other years. 

“This class of insurance,” says William 
F. Dooley, vice-president of the Conti- 
ninetl, “is a development of modern bus- 
iness that was originated a comparative- 
ly few years ago to protect income. It 
has been adopted by many of the largest 
corporations in the country, including the 
leading automobile manufacturers, which 
not only insure their own operations but 
also protect themselves against losses re- 
sulting from the inability of companies 
supplying them with parts and accesso- 
ries to make deliveries because of fire 
or other calamity. This practice grew 
out of an experience several years ago 
suffered by one of the large motor car 
producers which was unable to complete 
its cars and make shipments because its 
body maker’s. plant had been burned to 
the ground. 

“Another interesting development has 
been ‘use and occupancy’ insurance pur- 
chased by several magazines that not 
only covers their overhead expenses in 
case their mailing of completed issues 
is interrupted by fire or other contin- 
gency, but also reimburses them for any 
money which they might have to refund 
to advertisers. 

“Use and occupancy’ insurance cov- 
ers earnings rather than fixed assets. 
Nowadays it is not as necessary as fo 
merly for a business to maintain’ huge 
inventories owing to the faster deliveries 
made possible by better transportation 
facilities. 

“Where fire insurance and certain oth- 
er forms of coverage provide indemnifi- 
cation for damaged inventories, buildings 
and other tangible assets, ‘use* and oc- 
cunancy’ safeguards the earnings nor- 
mally growing out of the use of such 
assets and provides funds to keep neces- 
sary working forces intact during a peri- 
od of enforced idleness.” 





WARN OF PRISON HAZARDS 
C. C. Dominge and W. O. Lincoln Pointed 
Out Extra Fire Hazards and Bad Loss 

Record in Underwriting Book 

With respect to the dangers of prison 
fires such as recently swept through part 
of the Ohio state nenitentiary, burning 
or suffocating to death more than 300 
prisoners. C. C. Dominge and W. O. Lin- 
coln, well known experts on fire haz- 
ards, say in their hook on “Fire Tnsur- 
ance Inspection and Underwriting”: 

“Inspect for workshops. lighting, heat- 
ing and housekeeping. Incendiary haz- 
ard always present. The fire record has 
been poor; many fires in this class.” 





GANTT MADE STATE AGENT 

Schenck & Mebane. Inc., general 
agents at Greensboro, N. C., have ap- 
pointed Fred H. Gantt as state agent 
for the office in South Carolina with 
headquarters in Columbia. He will rep- 
resent the Sussex Fire, American Equit- 
able and the New York Fire. 





SENTINEL IN WRIGHT AGENCY 
The Sentmel Fire of the Springfield 
group has appointed the Wright Agen- 
cy as agent for New: York. City. 
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RULING ON ACTS OF AGENT 





Kansas Supreme Court Holds Company 
Liable When Agent Signs Applica- 
tion for Assured 
An application for hail insurance filed 
by the insurance agent as agent for the 
Providence Washington and also agent 
for the owner has been held by the 
Kansas Supreme Court to bind the com- 

pany. 

The owner of growing wheat, accord- 
ing to the opinion, instructed his attor- 
ney to take out hail insurance on the 
wheat. The attorney asked to fulfill the 
insurance, and the agent signed both 
as agent of the insurance comnany and 
as the agent of the owner. The appli- 
cation provided for preliminary insur- 
ance during a period commencing twen- 
ty-fonur hours after the signing of the 
application and continuing until twenty- 
five hours after the receipt of the ap- 
plication at the policy writing office of 
the company. and the wheat was de- 
stroved by hail during such period. 

The company denied liability on the 
ground that the application did not bind 
the company because not signed by the 
owner. It contended that the owner’s 
attorney had no authority to delegate his 
authority to his subagent, and that the 
companvs’ agent had no authority to 
represent both the company and _ the 
owner. 

The Supreme Court affirmed the lower 
court’s judgment for the owner. The 
court held that the attorney had a right 
to delegate the duty of procuring insur- 
ance to a subagent, and that the rule 
against dual agency did not apply inas- 
much as the transaction did not involve 
the exercise of judgment or discretion, 
and the interests of the two princinals 
did not conflict. The court further held 
that the agent by signing the appl‘cation 
for the company waived anv omissions 
or defects therein as far as the prelim- 
inary insurance was concerned. 





ASKS COMPANY LIMITATION 





President Galland of the Pennsylvania 
Agents’ Ass’n Supports Taggart’s Plan 
of Holding Down Newcomers 

President Abram S. Galland of the 
Pennsylvania Association of Insurance 
Agents says that the question of agen- 
cy limitation would be more easily solved 
if there were greater company limita- 
tion. He states that he supported the 
bill which passed the Pennsylvania legis- 
lature but was vetoed by the governor 
which would have given Insurance Com- 
m'ssioner Taggart power to refuse ad- 
mittance to the state of an outside in- 
surance company when it appeared in 
the best interest of the state to curtail 
the number of competing insurance com- 
panies. 

“There are various conditions which 
have led to the tremendous increase in 
the number of producing agents,” ac- 
cord'ng to President Galland. “That 
condition in the last two or three years 
has been represented by the tremendous 
number of new companies incorporated 
for the purpose of writing fire insurance 
and knocking at the doors of Pennsyl- 
vania. Just as soon as these newly in- 
corporated companies are admitted to 
the state they start out to obtain an 
agency plant. 

“More fire and casualty insurance com- 
panies are attempting to do business in 
Pennsylvania today than is warranted 
by the volume of obtainable business. 
Values have been rapidly shrinking. pre- 
mium rates have likewise been rapidly 
shrinking; and while there are approxi- 
mately as many insurance transactions 
as in the past, the dollars of premium 
are not present in the same proportion 
as heretofore and the mad scramble for 
business has been seriously increased by 
the considerable number of new com- 
panies which have recently been incor- 
porated. Most of these companies have 
been incorporated in other states.” 
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past performance 
progressive management 

and demonstrated 

service are factors 
which commend the 


NORWICH UNION 


to successful agents. 


NORWICH UNION 


FIRE INSURANCE SOCIETY, LTD. 


75 Maiden Lane, New York 
HART DARLINGTON, Manager 


EAGLE FIRE COMPANY 


of New York 


Incorporated 1806 
HART DARLINGTON, President 


75 Maiden Lane, New York 
The Oldest New York Insurance Company 


NORWICH UNION 


INDEMNITY COMPANY 
75 Maiden Lane, New York 
H. P. JACKSON, President 


In NORWICH UNION there is strength 
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GREAT AMERICAN PROMOTIONS 
Careers of J. G. Loose, G. D. Gregory, 
C. V. Munier and H. A. Ryman; 
All Well Known in the East 


Brief announcement was made in these 
columns last week of several promotions 
within the ranks of the Great American 
and we now give brief sketches of the 
careers of these men. John G. Loose 
who becomes manager of the loss de- 
partment under General Adjuster J. O. 
Dye has been with the company for 
twenty-two years. He joined as an in- 
spector in the local department. after 
graduation from Lehigh University. 
Later he was promoted to have charge 
of the Southern department, following 
which he became executive special agent, 
the post he is now relinquishing: He 
has had a fine background of fire under- 
writing to use in connection with his 
loss work. 

Gerald D. Gregory who has been ap- 
pointed executive special agent to suc- 
ceed Mr. Loose has been with the Great 
American also for many years, At one 
time he was a special agent in the New 
Jersey field and has many friends there. 
For some time he has been agency su- 
perintendent at the home office. In his 
new post Mr. Gregory will have super- 
vision over territory extending from 
New York south along the Atlantic. 

Charles V. Munier who is transferréd 
from the New England department to 
the New Jersey department to succeed 
Mr. Gregory has been with the company 
several years and for awhile was in the 
special risk department under Secretary 
Borland. He is an expert on sprinklers 
and many of the special fire hazards and 
has done excellent work in the New 
England department. 

Herbert A. Ryman, special agent in 
Washington, D. C., who comes to the 
home office in New York as agency su- 
perintendent of the New England de- 
partment, was formerly with the Rein- 
surance Bureau. As a special agent with 
the Great American he has demonstrated 
more than average ability. 


VERMONT AGENTS MEET 








Twenty - fourth Semi-Annual Meeting 
Held Yesterday at the Pavilion Ho- 
tel at Montpelier, Vt. 

The twenty-fourth semi-annual meet- 
ing of the Vermont Association of In- 
surance Agents was held yesterday at 
the Pavilion Hotel, Montpelier, Vt., with 
a business meeting in the afternoon, a 
banquet at 6:15 p. m., followed by danc- 
ing. Following the custom inaugurated 
two years ago the wives and sweethearts 
of the members were invited to the ban- 
quet and dance. At the afternoon meet- 
ing reports were submitted by Mary 
Louise Milo, secretary-treasurer, and by 
Edwin F. Livingston, who told the mem- 
bers of the mid-winter gathering of the 
National Association held in Charlotte, 
N. C., last month. There were three 
ten-minute papers by past Presidents 
S. S. Watson, on “Nooks and Corners”; 
W. H. Wills, “Chain Store Insurance ; 
and J. G. Brown. There were addresses 
by F. N. Davey of New York City on 
“Aviation Insurance”; C. C. Graves, 
Waterbury, Vt. on “Forty Years an 
Agent”; and Billy B. Van of Newport, 
N. H., on “Selling Sunshine.” 


EXPLOSION CONFERENCE RULES 

The Explosion Conference in New 
York has issued a property damage en- 
dorsement for attachment to the stand- 
ard explosion or riot and civil commo- 





. tion policies. This replaces a number 


of other forms and clauses. The Con- 
ference has also issued two mandatory 
endorsements for use in connection with 
the standard aircraft and motor vehicle 
property damage policy. One is a gen 
eral property endorsement and the other 
is for golf and country clubs, The Con- 
ference has also issued new forms cov- 
ering first and second mortgage inter- 
ests of building and loan associations, 
banks, trust companies or mortgage loan 
associations. 
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LOYAL TO PRINCIPLE—TO LOYAL AGENTS, LOYAL 
LOYALTY GROUP 


JANUARY 1, 1930, STATEMENTS 


NEAL BASSETT, President WELLS T. BASSETT, Vice-President JOHN KAY, Vice-Pres’t and Treas. 
A. H. HASSINGER, Vice-President OR GANIZED 1855 ARCHIBALD KEMP, 2d Vice-President 


FIREMEN’S INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF NEWARK, N. J. 
ASSETS LIABILITIES CAPITAL SURPLUS 











POLICYHOLDERS 
$60,811,870.00 $14,495,225.00 - $18,777,000.00 $46,316,645.00 
WTOHN RAY. VicePrest A. H. HASSINGER, Vice-Pres’t WELLS T. BASSETT, Vice-Prest MARCH RAL D Harn of the, Board 


ORGANIZED 1853 


THE GIRARD F. & M. INSURANCE Co. 
OF PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





$ 6,252,740.00 $ 3,401,657.00 $ 1,000,000.00 $ 2,851,083.00 
NEAL BASSETT, President WELLS T. BASSETT, Vice-Pres’t OHN KAY, Vice-Pres’ . 
A. H. HASSINGER, Vice-Pres’t ORGANIZED 1854 ARCHIBALD KEMP, 2d Vice Prest 


THE MECHANICS INSURANCE CO. 
OF PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





$ 5,078,813.00 $ 3,335,593.00 $ 600,000.00 $ 1,743,219.00 
—, BASSETT, President WELLS on BASSETT, Vice-Pres’t JOHN KAY, Vice-Pres’t and Treas. 
By, HASSINGER, Vice-Pres’t GANIZED 1866 ARCHIBALD KEMP, 2d Vice-Pres’t 


NATIONAL-BEN ‘FRANKLIN FIRE INS. CO. 
OF PITTSBURGH, PA. 





$ 5,233,116.00 $ 3,070,630.00 $ 1,000,000.00 $ 2,162,486.00 
JOHN KAY, Vice-Pres’t A. H. HASSINGER, Vice- yo ELLS T. BASSETT, Vice-Pres’t NEAL BASSETT, Chairman of the Board 
ANIZED 1871 ARCHIBALD KEMP, 2d Vice-Pres’t 


SUPERIOR “FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
OF PITTSBURGH, PA. 





$ 5,073,876.00 $ 3,061,200.00 $ 1,000,000.00 $ 2,012,676.00 
W. E. WOLLAEGER, President NEAL BASSETT, Chairman of Board JOHN KAY, Vice-Pres. 
A. H. HASSINGER, Vice-President WELLS 5 peASSETT. ae -Pres’t ARCHIBALD KEMP, 2d Vice-Pres’t 
1870 


CONCORDIA FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
OF MILWAUKEE, WIS. 





$ 5,564,987.00 $ 3,078,063.00 $ 1,000,000.00 $ 2,486,923.00 
CHARLES L. JACKMAN, President A. H. HASSINGER, ae WELLS T. BASSETT, Vice-Pres’t NEAL BASSETT, Vice-President 


JOHN KAY, Vice-Pres’t ANIZED 1886 ARCHIBALD KEMP,’ 2d Vice-Pres’t 
CAPITAL FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
OF CONCORD, N. H. 
$ 652,382.00 $ 13,200.00 $ 300,000.00 $ 689,182.00 


CHARLES L. JACKMAN, President ORGANIZED 1905 NEAL BASSETT, Vice-President 


UNDERWRITERS FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
OF CONCORD, N. H. 








$ 379,723.00 ' $ 187,080.00 $ 100,000.00 $ 192,643.00 
— H. YUNKER, President ‘ar BASSETT, Chairman of Board | JOHN KAY, Vice-Pres’t 
A. H, HASSINGER, Vice-Pres’t ELLS T. BASS SETT, = Pres’t ARCHIBALD KEMP, 2d Vice-Pres’t 


ORGANIZED 1852 


MILWAUKEE MECHANICS INSURANCE CO. 
OF MILWAUKEE, WIS. 





$13,045,126.00 $ 7,886,590.00 e $ 2,000,000.00 $ 5,158,536.00 
J. SCOFIELD ROWE, President E. J. DONEGAN, Vice-Pres’t and Gen’l a ay Ss. Bg BURTON, Vice-Pres’t 
J. C. HEYER, Vice-Pres’t NEAL BASSETT TT, Chairman of Boa . McCLURE, Vice-Pres’t 
JOHN KAY, Vice-Pres’t EARL es HUNT, bia = A ¥ STANTON, ane Pres’t E, POTTER. 2d Vice-Pres’t 
A. H. oT an Vice-Pre: LLS T. BASSETT, Vice Pres’t 


METROPOLITAN “CASUALTY INSURANCE CO. 
OF NEW YORK, N. Y. 





$14,945,383.00 $10,320,195.00 $ 1,500,000.00 $ 4,625.187.00 
Cc. Pg FEIGENSPAN, President NEAL meng Chairman of the Board W. VAN wee penn Pres’t and Gen. Mgr. 
A. H. HASSINGER, Vice-Pres’t re oye D 1909 C, FEIGENSPAN, Vice-Pres’t 
Vice-Pres’t WELLS T. BASSETT, Vice-Pres’t 


COMMERCIAL "CASUALTY INSURANCE CO. 
OF NEW YORK, N. Y. 








$14,741,017.00 $ 9,712,813.00 $ 2,500,000.00 $ 5,028,203.00 
TOTAL OF ASSETS TOTAL LIABILITIES TOTAL NET PREMIUMS 
$133,548,804.31* $60,041,057.26 $50,467,137.06 
WESTERN DEPARTMENT EASTERN DEPARTMENT PACIFIC DEPARTMENT 
844 Rush Street 10 Park Place 60 Sansome Street 
Chicago, Illinois . Newark, New Jersey San Francisco, California 
H. A. CLARK, Manager CANADIAN DEPARTMENT W. W. & E. G. POTTER. 
H. R. M. SMITH 461-467 Bay Street Managers 
Toronto, da 
JAMES SMITH FRED W. SULLIVAN MASSIE & RENWICK, Limited, JOHN R.COONEY CHAS.H.GATCHAL 
Assistant Managers Managers Assistant Managers 


*Includes Firemen’s stock holdings in other insurance companies on capital and surplus basis. 
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W. H. Bennett’s Talk 


(Continued from Page 18) 


composed of practically all the fire com- 
panies. It was difficult to bring about, 
because each of the free lance compa- 
nies had its own pet methods which 
must be reconciled. In their eagerness 
to secure support of the majority, the 
companies outran their better judgment. 
By compromising too freely, they have 
branded themselves opportunists seeking 
immediate advantage, without regard for 
principles or ultimate consequences. 

“Will the companies be able to ex- 
plain to the commissioners why they 
offer 35% commission for finance ac- 
counts, and only 25% to their agents? 
Can they justify the additional 10% al- 
lowed for ‘expenses’ incident to the 
handling of controlled business, which 
the assured is forced to carry? 

“The majority of finance company 
agents are non-policy writing agents. 
The published commission scale is 25%. 
In addition to the 10% extra paid the 
finance agent, add 10% for overhead 
saved, and with the company doing all 
the work, the finance agent gets 45%, 
all velvet. You get 25%, with expenses 
out, approximately 15%. 

“This applies to the minor accounts. 
When it comes to major finance ac- 
counts, representing five thousand or 
more automobiles, it is said on unques- 
tionable authority that even up to 50% 
is being offered freely. 

“In the official business houseclean- 
ing this reckless buying of business is 
going to need explaining. I should hate 
to have that job. 

“In New York state the Insurance 
Commissioner has already declared a 
holiday from rate deviations. Companies 
that are not playing the game fairly, 
and are caught ‘off-side’ are getting 
more than a five yard penalty. In addi- 
tion to stiff fines they have to pay, they 
are being held up to the public for un- 
sportsmanlike conduct to the certain im- 
pairment of their standing. 

“Agents, too, will have questions to 
answer. They cannot afford to adopt an 
attitude of ‘we are the people and wis- 
dom shall die with us,’ just because they 
are secure in their confidence that the 
high grade agent is not receiving a pen- 
ny which he does not earn. He must 
have facts and figures on which to rest 
his case. He must be able to show that 
his expenses are not inordinate and that 
he collects his premiums when due and 
that his balances are not delayed. He 
must prove himself untainted by the 
reckless orgy of business buying. that is 
going on. Above all, he must mark 
clearly the dividing line between the 
business parasites and the business pro- 
ducer. When he does that, he has noth- 
ing to fear.” 





N. Y. COMMITTEE CHANGES 

The following committee changes in 
the New York Fire Insurance Exchange 
are announced by Manager Harold M. 
Hess: R. A. O’Brien of O’Brien & O’Bri- 
en retires from the arbitration commit- 
tee and is succeeded by W. Donglas 
Owens of Owens & Phillips; W. E. Gil- 
dersleeve, Jr., of the Star retires from 
the brokerage committee and is suc- 
ceeded by W. H. Doe of the American 
& Foreign, and L. O. Kupillas of Har- 
rison, Moore & Co, retires from the rate 
committee and is succeeded by J. Krisch- 
ker of J. C. Paige & Co. 





SOCIETY MEETING POSTPONED 

The annual meeting of the New Jersey 
Society of Insurance which was to have 
been held this month in the offices of 
the American of Newark, has been post- 
poned until Friday, June 6, at which time 
the election of officers will take place. 
Stephen Parker, superintendent of the 
improved risk department of the Ameri- 
can of Newark, is president of the so- 
ciety. 





H. P. Dunham’s Talk 


(Continued from Page 18) 


needed for the benefit both of insurance 
agents and of the insuring public.” 

Aims to Suppress Economic Waste 

Commissioner Dunham said that it was 
in the interest of the insuring public to 
secure the suppression of economic 
waste if found to exist. 

“Tf the insurance commissioners of the 
country conclude after a proper investi- 
gation that too great a percentage of in- 
surance premiums is absorbed in the 
mere cost of acquiring business, what is 
going to be done about it?” he continued. 
“There are those who will agree that 
the only remedy is in a public regulation 
of commissions. These laws will certain- 
ly be enacted for the interest of the 
public unless insurers, agents and brok- 
ers put. their houses in order imme- 
diately.” 


Answering a recent statement issued 
by way of showing that agents’ commis- 
sions are not too high in which it was 
claimed that the average annual remu- 
neration of insurance agents is $1,093, 
he declared that better organization 
would enable a smaller number of more 
efficient agents to earn a much higher 
individual compensation. 

Colonel Dunham deplored the whole- 
sale appointment of agents by companies 
and declared that the cost and waste of 
agency turnover is tremendous. “Some 
companies,” he said, “have apparently 
ignored economic principles in favor of 
a plunging ahead in an orgy of reck- 
lessness in the payment in certain parts 
of this country of inordinate commis- 
sions merely for the purpose of putting 
all kinds of business on the books, no 
matter what the ultimate cost. This is 
a most serious threat to the economic 
progress of insurance in this country. 

“The difficulty experienced in keeping 
competition within proper bounds lies 
chiefly in framing means to discipline 
those who secretly or openly evade or 
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defy the rules agreed on. The business 
of insurance as being affected with a 
public interest is subject to forms of pub- 
lic regulation not available in most 
branches of commerce. The problem of 
disciplining outlaws may prove to be ca- 
pable of solution by a co-operation of 
insurance associations and of the insur- 
ance commissioners of some or most of 
our states.” 





DEATH OF THOMAS F. LEAHY 

Thomas F. Leahy of the prominent 
New York brokerage firm of Osborne & 
Lange, Inc., died last Thursday evening 
at the age of forty-one years. He had 
been in poor health for several months 
and recently suffered an attack of 
meningitis. He started in insurance 
twenty years ago with the Boston and 
later was with Wilcox, Peck & Hughes. 
Eleven years ago he joined Osborne & 
Lange. The funeral was held Monday 
from his late home in Flushing. 








In Time of Need 


HE fee charged by a doctor 
who saves the life of his pa- 
tient is insignificant compared 

to the value of the service rendered. 


The price of a fire insurance pol- 








icy in a strong, reliable stock com- 
pany like the Harmonia is negli- 
gible compared with the indemnity 
which will be paid under the policy 
in time of need. The local agent 
who prescribes a Harmonia policy 
can rest assured that the policy- 
holder will be taken care of in time 
of loss. 








HARMONIA FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
WILFRED KURTH, Pres. 
59 Maiden Lane, New York 











W. A. JORDAN RETIRES 


Will A. Jordan, Sr., has retired as spe- 
cial agent of the Hampton Roads Fire 
& Marine for Virginia, West Virginia 
and North Carolina with Richmond head- 
quarters after supervising this territory 
for several years. Mr. Jordan suffered 
a stroke January 28 and is still confined 
to his home in Richmond but is reported 
to be much improved. 





Cc. J. BRICKELL’S NEW POST 

C. J. Brickell, formerly with Stokes, 
Packard, Haughton & Smith, is now with 
the Leslie D. Forman Agency of 70 
Maiden Lane, New York City. This of- 
fice represents the Springfield and the 
Royal Indemnity for automobile lines. 





Publicity For Directors 
(Continued from Page 1) 


several speakers arose, representing 
companies, and commended his position. 
“You have backbone,” said one of the 
speakers, “and we are glad the state 
has a man of your calibre and courage 
in office.” ; . ; 

The Inland Marine Syndicate of New 
York is a trade title owned by R. A. 
Fulton and does the New York under- 
writing of the inland marine business of 
the Continental, Springfield Fire & Ma- 
rine, Standard Fire of Hartford and Ger- 
manic Fire through Mr. Fulton’s office 
as agent. It was organized a year ago 
and has been successful. He came here 
in 1911 from England where he was 
with the Thames & Mersey, his first 
work here being with that company. 
Later he was made deputy assistant 
manager of the marine division of the 
Liverpool & London & Globe and_ then 
became vice-president of Talbot, Bird & 
Co. He started his own office in 1922. 

Dinner Guests 

The guests at the New York Club din- 
ner follow: : 

Continental: Vincent .L. Gallagher, A. W. 
Barthelmes; Springfield F. & M.: W. A. He- 
bert, S. F. Law; Aetna Insurance Co.: M. W. 
Morron; Switzerland General: W. J. Maloy; 
Germanic: Norman T. Robertson and Dr. - 
M. Roth; Standard Fire: D. R. Sibley, Fr 
J. Hanratty, J. K. Hooker; Aetna Life: J. > 
Turn, E. H. Morrill, Jr., Charles O’Regan, F 
J. Kirschner; Automobile Insurance Co.: Alfred 
Stinson, E. J. Perrin, Jr., R. B. Jennings, 
Marine Office of America: S. D. McComb; New 
York Insurance Department: Albert Conways 
Francis P. Ward, Albert N. Butler. 

Also, Daniel F. Gordon, Elmer W. Lang, D. 
G. Fash, J. T. McQuade, Walter C. Smith, 
Reginald Fritsch. 

Superintendent Conway _ this week 
wrote Secretary W. J. Ward of the New 
York Fire Insurance Rating Orgamiza- 
tion and Manager James A. Beha of the 
National Bureau of Casualty & Surety 
Underwriters asking that these organ 
zations furnish him with a record 0° 
rate or form violations found by or Te 
ported to them. He also asked Mr. 


Beha to report complaints of violations 
made to the Administrative Committee 
for Co-operation on Automobile Insut- 
ance in New York State. 
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ARSON PLOTTERS SENTENCED 





Eisenstein Gets 12% to 25 Years In Sing 
Sing; Greenberg And _  Dachis 
Brothers Get Shorter Terms 


Five defendants who pleaded guilty 
last month to Federal and State indict- 
ments charging insurance mail fraud and 
arson were sentenced Wednesday to 


terms in Atlanta Penitentiary and Sing 
Sing by Federal Judge Henry W. God- 
dard and General Sessions Judge Max S. 
Levine, sitting af a joint session in the 
Federal building. 

Joseph Eisenstein, “firebug,” who ac- 
cording, to his own confession kindled 
blazes on a contingency fee basis, charg- 
ing $3,000 a ‘fire, and received his pay 
from insurance, was sentenced to not 
less than twelve and a half years nor 
more than twenty-five years in Sing 
Sing. 

Judge Levine also sentenced Ben 
Greenberg, one of the alleged conspira- 
tors, to not less than three nor more 
than ten years in the same prison. Louis 
Dachis, who it is charged conspired with 
the others to present false insurance 
claims of $142,000, was sentenced by 
Judge Goddard, on mail- fraud charges, 
to serve three years in Atlanta. 

Jacob Dachis, his brother, and Hyman 
Lerner, who with Greenberg confessed 
that they presented fraudulent claims of 
$21,000, were each sentenced to'serve a 
year and a day in the same penitentiary. 





Examiners’ Meeting 
(Continued from Page 24) 


an assumed name or possibly under 
wife’s name without good reason or with 
apparent intent to withhold identity or 
defraud. 

“There is a great deal of difference in 
reporting an account from an insurance 
risk point of view and from a merchan- 
dise creditors angle, The investigators 
are carefully educated to analyze the 





possible physical hazard of the subject 
or building reported on. 

“These reporters realize the danger of 
rubbish heaps, placing material on radi- 
ators or heating pipes where they may 
become overheated and ienited. The ac- 
cumulation of shavings, which if mixed 
with oil, may become a serious cause of 
spontaneous combustion. 

“The physical or operating hazards of 
many factories are being increased with 
present-day introduction of highly in- 
flammable materials used in cleaning or 
possibly in water-proofing material. 


Determining Financial Condition 


“In determining the question of finan- 
cial condition and the possible hazard 
therefrom, the Bradstreet Co. will use 
the financial statement submitted by the 
subject under investigation, which will 
picture the subject’s condition and busi- 
ness as of the date of the financial state- 
ment. One of the first steps in the an- 
alysis of that financial statement would 
be a division of the quick and fixed as- 
sets and determination as to whether or 
not the quick assets may have the proper 
ratio to enable the liquidation of all lia- 
bilities under forced sale. 


“To accomplish this a consideration of 
the liabilities is always of course neces- 
sary. In many instances the liabilities 
will be determined as unreasonably ex- 
cessive, which would indicate that the 
subject may have a tendency to trade or 
speculate with the money properly be- 
longing to his creditors. Cash on hand 
and in the bank and accounts and notes 
receivable are the only assets that can 
be regarded sufficiently quick to liquidate 
the liabilities as they mature. How- 
ever, that is not always the rule. In 
many instances receivables are frozen 
and a consideration of what depreciation 
must be allowed in the liquidation of 
them is necessary. This is dependent on 
the classification of business, the ra- 
pidity of turnover, the condition of col- 
lections and the like, all of which go 
back to an analysis of the market and 
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CAPITAL PAID 
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F. D. Layton, President 








WINS RUSSIAN SUIT 

After litigation of more than seven 
years the Court of Appeals on Monday 
decreed that Fred S. James & Co. as 
assignee of the Eagle, Star & British 
Dominions, of London, is to recover the 
whole amount of its claim against the 
First and Second Russian, together with 
interest and costs. 





MacNAB SUCCEEDS LOVEJOY 

Joseph L. Lovejoy has resigned as spe- 
cial agent of the Great American and 
the American Alliance for Connecticut 
and western Massachusetts. To succeed 
him the companies have transferred Spe- 
cial Agent Andrew S. MacNab from the 
West Virginia field to Hartford. 


CONNECTICUT AGENCIES 

The Firemen’s of Newark has ap- 
pointed George A. Wragg as agent in 
New London; Jennie Griner at Water- 
bury and Frederick F. Sweeney at New 
Haven. The Camden has announced the 
appointment of William J. Phelps at 
West Hartford and Edward L. Blan- 
chard is agent for the Newark Fire at 
Jewett City, all in Connecticut. 











market conditions under which the sub- 
ject’s commodity may be sold.” 
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Vice-Presidents 
R. M. Anderson, G. F. Cowee, C. C. Hewitt, C. L. Miller, C. B. Roulet 
F Seymour, Secretary and Treasurer 
Secretaries 
R. C. Alton, L. C. Breed, H. B. Collamore 
Assistant Secretaries 


W. C. Browne, W. W. Corry, W. H. Hinsdale, W. O. Minter, S. W. Prince 


51,744,483.71 
26,380,239.11 
S. T. Maxwell, Vice-President 














EXCELSIOR’S PROGRESS 





Agents’ Company in Syracuse Makes 
Good Advance During Its First 
Five Years; April Best Month 

The Excelsior of Syracuse, N. Y., dur- 
ing April wrote more gross premiums 
than in any month since it began busi- 
ness five years ago, received more daily 
reports and more agents than ever be- 
fore sent in business, President Fred- 
rick V. Bruns says in a statement on the 
company issued last week. Total assets 
of the company on April 1 of this year 
were $763,408 compared with $519,195 on 

December 31, 1925. The company’s cap- 

ital is $250,000 and on April 1 the net 

surplus was $209,106 and the premium 
reserve $245,270. In 1925 the company 

had eight-nine agents and now has 365. 

Speaking of the present condition of 
this company which is owned and oper- 
ated by local agents, Mr. Bruns says: 

“The company has completed a five 
year period of increasing business at 
standard commissions and with a normal 
loss and expense ratio. A local agent 
is president, a local agent is vice-presi- 

dent and two-thirds of the board of di- 

rectors are active, successful, nationally 

known local insurance agents. 





EVERETT W. NOURSE 
United States Manager 
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New York 
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TALES of the ROAD 


By E. H. HORNBOSTEL, 
New York State Agent, Firemen’s of N. J. 





The other day a traveling man rushed 
up to me and asked me to look after 
his bag while he left the depot to see 
a customer across the street. I refused 
to do so as the depot furnished excel- 
lent checking facilities and told him so. 
Moreover, I did not wish to be used 
as a convenience by his type, the type 
that calls you “brother,” and calls the 
female help around a hotel “girlie,” and, 
furthermore, my train was about to leave 
in a few minutes. He started to argue 
the matter out with me, using the cor- 
respondence school type of business effi- 
ciency style of talk and was apparently 
hurt that I did not fall in with his bril- 
liant and economical (at my expense) 
ideas. He thought I was impolite. He 
was the type of man who in the days 
of mileage books asked you to pay his 
transportation out of your mileage book, 
‘not wishing to tie up any money him- 
self, and then when he settled would 
haggle with you about a mile or two to 
take advantage of you. They were all 
engaged in the odd and disreputable 
sport of working their expense account 
to their benefit. This type has disap- 
peared to a large extent, 1 am glad to 
me x *k x 

Initiating the Special in Canada 

Many of the Ojibway Indians living 
around Parry Sound, Canada, where they 
have a reservation, are baseball enthusi- 
asts and have given up the sports prac- 
ticed by their fathers for basebali. While 
at Parry Sound village (in the 30,000 Is- 
lands section of Georgian Bay, part of 
Lake Huron) I was fishing with an agent 
when I heard a lot of noise and the 
agent called my attention to the fact 
that the Indians were having a match 
game. From the noise it appeared that 
there wasn’t much difference between 
the Red and the White man, when it 
came to working up enthusiasm for base- 
ball. ' 

This same agent took me on a fishing 
trip early in the spring of 1914 in his 
speed power boat. One of the sports 
up there at that time was to take what 
they called a city tenderfoot on a fish- 
ing cruise, and in going to the fishing 
grounds among the myriads of islands 
and on the return trip to come near 
buoys and reefs without striking them. 
I had to grin and bear it and came 
through the test all right but prayed to 
the gods that I would get back to the 
hotel safely, vowing never to get into 
a’thing like this again. This kind of 
thing is some people’s idea of giving 
you a good time. I suppose as a good 
field man I took it as part of the busi- 
ness getting game but really I would 
rather not have an agent like that. 
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Baseball Game on Ice 


At Ottawa, Ontario, where I was sta- 
tioned the two years I was manager of 
the Canadian department of the National 
Liberty, I enjoyed the winter sports very 
much. The river which freezes to a 
thickness of forty-six inches sometimes 
is about half a mile wide there after 
going over the Chaudiere Falls and form- 
ing a kind of lake right in the heart 
of the city. I saw a game of baseball 
played on skates, which certainly was 
something new, compared with their 
strenuous hockey. 





When the Scotch Were Dutch 

In upper New York state thirty years 
ago I found many peculiarities of speech 
that were interesting to me, as being 
relics of earlier English. The use of 
“to” for “at” in remark “Are you to 
home?” and not “Are you at home?” 
shows philologically the use of “to” in its 
earlier sense for “at.” Modern German 
preserves this sense of its equivalent 
“Zu” as Germans today say “Are Zu 
haus?” and in the parts of northern 
Germany, where Plattdeutsch or low- 
land German is spoken as a dialect (al- 
though it is the original language) “zu” 
has become “to” same as in English, but 
still has the meaning of “at.” The mod- 
ern Plattdeutsch and the old Anglo-Sax- 
on, which the Germanic Angles and Sax- 
ons took with them into Romanized Cel- 
tic-Britain, when they invaded and over- 
ran what is now England as far as the 
Highlands of Scotland, are the same lan- 
guages philologically. This explains why 
“to” is used for “at” in “Are you to 
home ?”—believe it or not. 

When I studied ancient Anglo-Saxon 
in college and knowing a smattering of 
Plattdeutsch from my father I was de- 
lighted to find how much these two 
tongues were alike even after over a 
thousand years. It also explains to me 
why traveling in Canada I was often 
taken for an Englishman by Canadians, 
as my ancestors are Anglo-Saxons who 
stayed in the homeland and did not join 
their tribesmen who sought adventure 
and a new home in Celtic Britannia, 
where they overran the Romanized Celts. 
The lowland Scotsman today uses many 
words that are used by the Plattdeutsch- 
ers in Schleswig-Holstein and lower 
Denmark which was the homeland of 
old Anglo-Saxons. “Kirk,” in high Ger- 
man “Kirche,” is used in Scotland and 
Schleswig-Holstein today. The rolling 
of the “R” is a distinctly lingual trait 
common to the Scotch and the Platt- 
deutschers. My brother, who was a ma- 
jor in the Great War, told me that low- 
land Scotsmen could converse under- 
standingly with the Plattdeutschers who 
were German prisoners of war, and when 
asked by English soldiers how they ex- 
plained: “Why the damned Dutchmen 
speak old Scotch!” 

* * * 


Aiding Assureds to Save Money 


Years ago I inspected a machine shop 
at Green Island, N. Y., and found the 
assureds threw their steel “filings” from 
their turning lathes which had become 
mixed with oil on a dump-pile outside 
and paid a junk dealer good money to 
cart them away. The junk dealer clean- 
ed them, separating the oil from the fil- 
ings. He then sold the oil and the filings. 
The filings, or “turnings” went to the steel 
mills, being used as an alloy. I sug- 
gested to the assured that if they bought 
a centrifugal washing (laundry) ma- 
chine, which they could do very cheap- 
ly at Troy, and would put their filings 
into this machine, they would easily get 
the oil out of the filings and could then 
use it in their own shop, and then sell 
the clean filings without difficulty. They 
thanked me for the suggestion. 

Nearly fifteen years later I revisited 
the plant and was well received and told 
that my suggestion had netted them 
many thousands of dollars. This shows 
how courtesy pays for they had been 


courteous to me the day I originally 
called and that had induced me to study 
into their problems a little closer than 
usually. 
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The Lure of Indian Names 

It excites my sense of humor when I 
notice the present struggle to give Indi- 
an names to places built by man or na- 
ture in most parts of New York state 
when it is a historical fact that only 
150 years ago the white man was busy 
in these same sections in routing out 
Indians and everything connected with 
them. For instance there is a _ place 
called Tribes Hill near Amsterdam, N. 
Y., on the Mohawk River which was 
originally Tribb’s Hill but some enter- 
prising citizens to add “romance of the 
Red Man” changed it to Tribes Hill, 
and “constructed” history about it as 
a meeting place of the Iroquois. 
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Real Estate Values in Olden Days 


To those interested in Indian lore I 
recommend a visit to the County Court 
House at Fonda, N. Y., where can be 
seen deeds of land ceded by the Mo- 
hawks to the settlers, a barrel of whis- 
key often “acquiring” a whole township. 
They got them drunk first and then rob- 
bed them. I have spent many an in- 
teresting hour there between trains. 

er oe 
A Sprinkler Shower in Every Room 


A field man struck the Woodruff 
House just about the time they had 
installed sprinklers. He asked for a 
room with a shower but could not get 
one, but during the night while asleep 
one of the sprinklers above his bed be- 
ing defective opened a little and he got 
a shower bath all right. 
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S. D. McComb Sails For 
Loadline Conference 


TO START IN LONDON MAY 20 





Eighteen Countries Will Attempt to Se- 
cure Reciprocity Agreements on Na- 
tional Loadline Laws 





Samuel D. McComb, manager of the 
Marine Office of America, and one of 
the most prominent American marine 
insurance officials in international and 
organization affairs, sailed Wednesday 
for London on the “Aquitania” to at- 
tend the International Loadline Confer- 
ence which will be held in London be- 
ginning May 20. Representatives of 
eighteen of the leading maritime nations 
of the world will be at this gathering. 

Others of the American delegation 
sailed last Saturday on the “Leviathan.” 
They included H. B. Walker, president 
of the American Steamship Owners As- 
sociation; Howard Tole, National Coun- 
cil of American Shipbuilders; David 
Arnott, American Bureau of Shipping; 
Robert Hand, American Tanker Asso- 
ciation, and H. J. Tyrer. United States 
Commissioner of Navigation. 

This conference, which is expected to 
last about two weeks, will consider the 
question of securing safety at sea 
through the establishment of loadl'nes. 
Nearly every country to be represented 
at the conference already has loadline 
requirements in effect with the exception 
of the United States. Congress last year 
passed such a law which becomes ef- 
fective September 1 for all vessels en- 
gaged in foreign trade. Ships in coast- 
wise trade between ports on this coun- 
try are exempted from the rules. 

One of the big aims of the conference 
will be to secure agreements of reciproc- 
ity under which the loadline rules of 
each country will be recognized as satis- 
factory in ports of other countries. For 
example it is hoped to have treaties pre- 
pared whereby British, French, German 
vessels and those of other countries will 
be passed in New York on the basis of 
their own loadline laws while the load- 
line requirements of the American law 
will be accepted for American vessels in 
the ports of those countries with which 
agreements are concluded. 





LLOYD’S PAINTINGS FINISHED 





Four Ceiling Panels of “Peace,” “Indus- 
try,” “Neptune” and “Mercury” Are 
Now in Position 
Four paintings for the ceiling panels in 
the Underwriting Room at Lloyd’s have 
been placed in position. They were pre- 
sented by Cuthbert Eden Heath; Leslie 
& Godwin, Ltd., (in memory of the late 
W. H. P. Leslie); Willis, Faber & Du- 
mas, Ltd.; and Montague Evans, Sir Er- 
nest Bain, John Bain and Arthur Burns. 
The two pictures representing “Peace” 
and “Industry” are the work of Fred 
Taylor, while the other two are pictures 
of “Mercury” and “Neptune” by William 
Walcot. The panel representing “Peace” 
1s an allegorical picture after the style 
of liepolo, portraying a Venetian scene 
In which “Peace” with “Prosperity” ac- 
Companies a party going on board ship. 

Industry” represents a Venetian dock- 
yard scene. The Doge is paying an of- 
ficial visit of inspection, and the Master 


of the Port is escorting him. The ves-- 


sels in both these pictures actually ex- 
‘sted. The stern of the ship in the “In- 
dustry” picture belonged to Doge Moro- 
Sinis galley, and is still in the Museum 
at Venice, 


AIR INDUSTRY CO-OPERATION 





Lt.-Commdr. McCord Tells of Hazards 
That May Be Controlled at Wash- 
ington Insurance Conference 
_ Several ways in which the aeronautics 
industry can co-operate with the insur- 
ance carriers in the reduction of aviation 
losses were pointed out by Lieutenant- 
Commander C. G. McCord of the U. S. 
Naval Aircraft factory at Philadelphia 
at the insurance round table conference 
last week in Washington as part of the 
meeting of the Chamber of Commerce 

of the United States. 

“Adherence of the builders and oper- 
ators to the rules laid down and to sound 
business ethics, are the first considera- 
tions, for the builder this means the use 
of the best of materials and adherence 
to the best of shop practices; for the 
transport operator it means employment 
of high grade and competent pilots and 
mechanics of ample experience and judg- 
ment. It means training of competent 
ground crews (for at least 80% of air- 
craft operation is on the ground); also 
it means attention to the infinite details 
of materials and safety appliances. For 
both builders and operators it means tell- 
ing the truth and-the whole truth in 
advertising matter. 

“A listing of the principal hazards of 
aircraft operation lays before us consid- 
eration of fire, engine failure, structural 
failure, bad fields, errors in flying, colli- 
sion, overloading and fog or thick 
weather. We are in crying need of ‘im- 
proved methods of fire prevention and 
extinguishing, and our concern in the 
matter is giving rise to extensive study 
of the subject. In this matter as in the 
case of many of the accessories applied 
to aircraft, commercial manufacturers are 
held back in development work by the 
limited market. 

“Engine development is progressing, 
and with it development of suitable fuels, 
but our comparative standards must ad- 
vance progressively. 

“Those hazards easiest for the indus- 
try to control—which involve nothing of 
scientific research—are bad landing fields, 
overloading on planes and disregard of 
weather conditions. Local government 
working with the transport companies 
will take care of the field question in 
time. The overloading and the disre- 
gard of weather information is within 
the control of the transport people and 
safety, after all, boils down to the use 
of brains and taking advantage ofthe 
facilities that you have. Responsibility 
for material failures may be split up 
between the designers, builders and 
maintenance crews, but where the execu- 
tives can aid most in reducing aircraft 
risks is in upholding high American 
standards of business ethics and in not 
trying to squeeze too much out of an 
infant industry.” 


ROYAL TO WRITE AIR RISKS 





Several Members of the Fleet to Accept 
Aviation Insurance Through Barber 
& Baldwin Office 

The Royal fleet of fire companies, in- 
cluding the Royal, Queen, Newark Fire 
and American & Foreign, is entering 
the aviation insurance field with Barber 
& Baldwin, Inc., as aircraft underwrit- 
ers. This office is one of the leaders 
in this line of insurance and has estab- 
lished a fine reputation. The Liverpool 
& London & Globe and affiliated com- 
panies which are controlled by the Royal 
are already represented by Barber & 
Baldwin, Inc., for air risks. 





MANY AUTO COVERAGES 

Some of the coverages which can be 
furnished in automobile insurance are 
— described by the Phoenix of Hart- 
ord: 

Fire and transportation; theft; colli- 
sion or upset to owner’s cars; property 
damage—or legal liability for damage to 
the property of others; tornado, hail, 
earthquake, explosion, accidental and ex- 


’ ternal discharge or leakage of water; 


riot, insurrection or civil commotion; 
plate glass; and others. The most ne- 
elected coverages are undoubtedly col- 
lision, tornado, hail, earthquake and ex- 
plosion. Our automobile department is 
at your service. 





ALLIANZ 40TH ANNIVERSARY 


The largest German direct writing 
company, the Allianz & Stuttgarter, is 
going to celebrate its fortieth anniver- 
sary this year and elaborate prepara- 
tions for the celebration are now being 
made. The company’s head office is in 
Berlin, but it is rather closely connected 
with the ‘Munich Reinsurance and so 
part of the festivities will take place at 
Munich. A number of agents from Ger- 
many as well as from foreign countries 
will participate. The meeting will be 
international as the Allianz is working 
in most countries of the world with the 
exception of the United States. 





GRAF ZEPPELIN COVERAGE 


This year accident insurance on the 
crew of the Graf Zeppelin has been re- 
newed at the same conditions and for the 
same amounts as last year. One new 
feature from a casualty viewpoint is 
compulsory insurance of passengers 
against accidents, provided for in the 
following amounts: death, 25,000 marks; 
disability, 50,000 marks and temporary 
disability, twenty-five marks daily. 


Dumont Defends I.U.B. 


(Continued from Page 19) 


I. U. B..and one was secured by an 
I. U. B. company. oe 

3. The I. U. B. is not writing or so- 
-liciting any business on its own account 
nor for its member companies. It is 
merely a clearing house and service bu- 
reau set up primarily to stabilize busi- 
ness which for years has been in a 
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AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE 


United States Merchants & Shippers Insurance Co., New York 
Admitted Assets, $7,289,004.71 
Tokio Marine and Fire Insurance Co., Ltd., Tokio 
Admitted Assets, $12,994,064.64 
Indemnity Mutual Marine Assurance Co., Ltd., London 
Admitted Assets, $1,394,635.82 
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turmoil. -It is not, therefore, an under- 
writing pool. 

4. The records of the Board show 
that 75% of the applications for rating 
have come from local agents throughout 
the country, particularly from the small 
cities and towns. 

5. The allegation has been made that 
the I. U. B. is causing a vast amount 
of business to shift from one section of 
the country to another. In one such 
statement the amount was set at $6,000,- 
000 in premiums during the first few 
months of our operations. The absurdity 
of such a statement is apparent wher 
the I. U. B. records show the above 
amount to be greater than the total pre- 
miums thus far reported through the 
board. 

6. The following figures from the I. 
U. B. records may be of interest. As of 
April 30, 1930, total applications received 
are 1,957, total risks rated 1,837, total 
risks reported as written (first daily re- 
port received September 1, 1929) 899, be- 
ing 48% of the total number rated. If 
the I. U. B. were guilty of even a small 
percentage of the abuses which certain 
uninformed persons have claimed, then 
the company members most certainly 
should have been able to secure more 
than 48% of the risks rated. 

7. The up-to-date, broad, elastic and 
comprehensive forms of cover which 
have been provided by the I. U. B. have 
received enthusiastic approval, from 
such agents as have studied the benefits 
to be derived therefrom. 

8. The I. U. B. forms were not de- 
signed to take the place of specific in- 
surance but more properly to take care 
of fluctuations. 

Limiting Loss on One Location 

9. With a view to saving as much 
specific insurance as possible, a new 
mandatory rule will go into effect on 
May 15, 1930, which reads as follows: 

“The maximum limit of loss at any 
one location shall not exceed 30% of the 
total estimated average annual values as 
shown on the application. This rule 
shall apply to all risks coming under 
I. U. B. jurisdiction except those cov- 


ered under Form No. 2. (Form No. 2 
is for seasonal manufacturing stocks 
only.)” 


This rule was adopted after very care- 
ful research and study and it is our 
opinion that it will have a very decided 
effect in doing away with what we term 
top-heavy risks. To give a concrete ex- 
ample of the effect of this ruling, we 
have on risk submitted to us not so long 
ago, where average annual values at the 
peak location amounted to $5,000,000, and 
there were eight other locations which 
averaged approximately $3,000 per loca- 
tion, making a total estimated average 
annual value at all locations of $5,024,000. 

If the above rule were not in effect, 
there would be nothing to prohibit this 
entire coverage from being placed under 
a floating contract, which, from an un- 
derwriting standpoint, is top heavy. No 
company, probably, could assume a net 
retention of $3,000,000 on account of the 
peak location and as a result would, no 
doubt, have to release a large percent- 
age of the values at other locations 
which it could otherwise handle net. 

Also, this would have a tendency ‘of 
taking away a large amount of specific 
insurance at the peak location and put- 
ting it under a floating contract. Under 
this new rule, the maximum which could 
be written under the floating or I. U. B. 
contract at the peak location would be 
approx'mately $1,500,000, leaving $3,500,- 
000 to be written specifically. 

9. A new application blank will also 
go into effect on May 15. This is now 
in the hands of the printer and should 
be ready for distribution within the next 
few days. This application blank will 
bring out, through questions, the ante- 
cedents of a risk and also establish a 
broker of record. It is hoped that this 
bill will do much toward keeping busi- 
ness in legitimate channels and prevent 
the possibility of unethical switching of 
business. 
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CASUALTY AND SURETY 











Casualty Chiefs Review 
1929 Bureau Activities 


TWO ANNUAL MEETINGS HERE 





National Bureau Approves’. Boiler 
Amendment; Association of Casu- 
alty & Surety Executives Elections 





There was plenty of activity at No. 
1 Park avenue, New York, this week to 
hold the interest of casualty leaders. The 
Association of Casualty & Surety Execu- 
tives was in annual session there on 
Tuesday with forty-four companies rep- 
resented and the following day the an- 
nual meeting of the National Bureau of 
Casualty & Surety Underwriters took 
place. 

Just before going to press The Eastern 
Underwriter learned that the National 
Bureau as a body had approved an 
amendment to its. constitution in con- 
nection with the merger of the Boiler 
& Engineering Insurance Service Bu- 
reau with the Bureau which will allow 
the Employers’ Liability and General Ac- 
cident, long members of the boiler bu- 
reau but not members of the National 
Bureau, to subscribe to its boiler de- 
partment facilities. 

A. Duncan Reid Again President 

A. Duncan Reid, president, Globe In- 
demnity, was re-elected president of the 
Association of Casualty & Surety Exe- 
cutives, an office he has held since its 
inception. F. Highlands Burns, presi- 
dent, Maryland Casualty, succeeds A. F. 
Lafrentz as vice-president, while F, Rob- 
ertson Jones was re-elected gene ‘ral man- 
ager, a post he has occupied for the 
past year to the entire satisfaction of 
the company members. The following 
executive committee was elected: 

For a term of three years: United 
States F. & G., Employers’ Liability, 
New Amsterdam Casualty. For two 
years: Hartford Accident, Aetna Life, 
Great American Indemnity. For one 
year: Indemnity Insurance Co. of North 
America, United States Casualty, Na- 
tional Surety. 

The membership in the Association is 
now up to sixty companies, the follow- 
ing having become members since Janu- 
ary 1, 1929: 

Aero Indemnity, American 


can Casualty, Commerce 
Casualty & Surety, 


Bonding, Ameri- 
Casualty, Equitable 
European General Reinsur- 
ance, Federal Surety, First Reinsurance of 
Hartford, General Reinsurance, International 
Re-insurance, Pacific Indemnity, Southern Sure- 
ty and Standard Surety & Casualty. 
National Bureau Progress Last Year 
The National Bureau of Casualty & 
Surety Underwriters had one of its busi- 
est years in 1929. Following the reor- 
ganization in April and with the return 
to the fold of nine companies which had 
resigned the work began to increase in 
volume particularly in the rating depart- 
ments. This increase was due to the 
gain in membership, reporting of risks 
producing an annual premium of $500 or 
more, increased complication and the fact 
that despite new activities the Bureau 
continued to improve its service to com- 
panies until it reached the point where 
it was giving almost instant service on 
many ratings. 

Some of the highlights in the Bureau’s 


Chicago Sales Congress 
Attracts Nearly 500 


SPENCER WELTON ON PROGRAM 








Other Speakers Were Ernest Palmer, J. 
H. Eglof, J. M. Rainey and J. A. 


Giberson; Affair a Success 


Chicago, May 7.—The Casualty Sales 
Congress, the important educational 
movement: originated here by the Casu- 
alty Field Club of Illinois, was estab- 
lished as a permanent and _ successful 
event on Monday, when more than 500 
agents were on hand for the congress 
luncheon, and almost this number were 
present for each of the sales lectures. 
It was the third annual congress held at 
the La Salle Hotel by the field club. 

In opening the congress L. W. Burger, 
president of the field club, referred to 
the nation-wide recognition of the event 
as attested by the fact that the sales lec- 
tures came long distances to aid the 
movement. They were John H. Eglof, 
supervisor, agency field service, Travel- 
ers; Spencer Welton, vice-president, 
New York Indemnity and Union Indem- 


nity; JT. M. Rainey. Caldwell & Co., 
Nashville. and J. A. Giberson, prominent 


agent of Alton, III. 
Palmer on Public Relations 


Ernest Palmer, manager and counsel, 
Chicago Board of Underwriters, as the 
luncheon speaker, gave his listeners a 
new perspective on the nublic relations 
idea when he urged all divisions of the 
insurance business to do less talking 
about public good will and understand‘ng 
and to earn both by developing a better 
feeling of harmony between themselves: 
then is the time to merit the confi- 
dence of the public, he said. Charles 
H. Burras, president of Joyce & Co, 
was toastmaster. 

The roster of officers to be voted on in 
June was submitted by J. C. Bradley, 
chairman of the nominating committee, 
as follows: E. E. Sanderson, W. A. Alex- 
ander & Co., president: R. W. Miller, 
Conkling, Price & Webb, A. P. Lantz, 
Travelers; P. E. Chunn, Aetna Casualty 
& Surety, C. B. Kingman, R. W. Hosmer 
& Co., and J. C. Leissler, Chicago Jour- 
nal of Commerce, vice- presidents: and 








operations last year were brought out in 
the report of L. L. Hall, secretary-treas- 
urer. He indicated that despite increased 
activity expenses were normal; the cost 
of operating eleven branch offices was 
reduced and a new branch established at 
Seattle. The automobile department took 
on many new activities, the plate glass 
division completed its organization, is 
issuing a new and improved manual, the 
project for re-zoning the larger cities 
is well under way and a standard plate 
glass statistical plan adopted. The claim 
department is doing a good job in keep- 
ing companies informed on fraudulent 
cases; the compensation and liability de- 
partment has adopted a plan for experi- 
ence rating of miscellaneous public lia- 
bility risks and the statistical division 
prepared and distributed 1,478 experience 
exhibit sheets as compared with 829 in 
1928. 
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FIRE AND LIFE 


,ASSURANCE CORPORATION, lid. 


FREDERICK RICHARDSON, United States Manager 


GENERAL BUILDING - 4T! & WALNUT STS. 
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W. W. Weber, R. W. Hosmer & Co., 
secretary-treasurer 
Business Getting Talks 


The sales lectures during the day cen- 
tered around automobile insurance sell- 
ing, surety bonds, health and accident 


production and company-agency rela- 
tions. Speaking on automobile insur- 


ance, John H. Eglof of the Travelers 
said agents must become inoculated with 
the idea that this line offers them real 
opportunities to increase their incomes. 
He urged producers to keep abreast with 
the times and be ready to explain to 
their clients new developments. 

Spencer Welton, whose talks are al- 
ways well received by producers, de- 
clared that an excellent field for imme- 
diate production of surety business is 
now available to local agents in the na- 
tional program of construction asked for 
by President Hoover to relieve the un- 
employment. He also directed their at- 
tention to fidelity bond production, bus- 
iness which renews year after year while 
contract bonds are dependent upon in- 
dividual contracts. Mr. Welton declared 
the ordinary run of printed material pre- 
pared by companies to be a waste of 
money and suggested that agents make 
more personal calls. He thought the 
surety salesman should be ubiquitously 
persistent. 

Accident and health production was 
featured in Mr. Rainey’s address and 
he said the recent upheavals in the fi- 
nancial world had created an ideal op- 
portunity for new business. Accident 
and health insurance, although seventy 
years old, has not reached the eminence 
held by life insurance, he declared, be- 
cause producers are selling policies and 
not the protection idea. 

J. A. Giberson of Alton, IIl., empha- 
sized that absolute separation of activi- 
ties between stock companies and the 
mutuals and reciprocals, not only in the 
local agencies but in rating organizations 
as well, would contribute considerable to 
the welfare and development of local 
agents. 





INVITE COMPANY EXECUTIVES 


Company executives and representa- 
tives of local and national associations 
will be invited to sit in with the acqui- 
sition cost committee of the commission- 
ers at the hearings called for June 11 
to 13 in Chicago. The acquisition cost 
Conferences for both casualty and sure- 

ty will also be represented. 


N. J. Claim Ass’n Gets 
Off to a Good Start 


C. W. LINFONTE ITS PRESIDENT 





Organization Dinner Meeting in New- 
ark; to Combat “Ambulance Chasing” 
and Harmful Legislation 

Organized as a state-wide organization 
to combat such abuses as “ambulance 
chasing” and to help ward off harmful 
legislation, the New Jersey Casualty & 
Utilities Claim Men’s Protective Assv- 
ciation got off to a flying start at its 
organization meeting and dinner last 
week at the Hotel Robert Treat, New- 
ark. About twenty-five casualty com- 
panies and ten utilities and self-insur- 
ers were represented. 

The president of the association is 
C. W. Linfonte, claim manager in the 
Newark office of the American Casualty 
of Reading, Pa. Mr. Linfonte has had 
a substantial background in claim work. 
Before the war he was in the life in- 
surance field but when he enlisted for 
service abroad he was assigned to 
handling war claims in France. Return- 
ing to this country he joined the Com- 
monwealth Casualty as an investigator 
and adjuster in its Newark office, stay- 
ing with this company for six years and 
working up to the post of assistant man- 
ager of its Newark office. About four 
years ago he connected with the Amer- 
ican Casualty of Reading as an adjuster 
in its Newark office and in December, 
1928, he was promoted to be claim man- 
ager of that office, which post he now 
holds, 

Modeled After N. Y. Claim Association 


Other officers elected were Edwin L. 
Cushing of the Public Service Utilities 
group, vice-president; William L. Kearns, 
Liberty Mutual, secretary; and E. I. Bell, 
New Jersey Telephone Co., treasurer. In 
addition a board of governors of six 
members was appointed consisting of B. 
J .Mackey, Globe Indemnity and Charles 
A. Sisson of the American Automobile 
to serve three years; Thomas Murray, 
New Amsterdam Casualty, and J. Elbert 
Hough, Commercial Casualty, to serve 
two years; H. H. Swift of the Delaware, 
Lackawanna & Western R. R. and Dan 
V. Crosta, Glens Falls Indemnity, to 
serve one year. 

As soon as the organization was com- 


(Continued on Page 38) 
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PENNSYLVANIA INSURANCE DAYS 


MEETING 





Straight from Shoulder 
Talk by Wade Fetzer 


SCORES EXCESS COMMISSIONS 





Fidelity & Casualty President Kept His 
Pittsburgh Speaking Date Despite 
Sickness; His Recommendations 





Wade Fetzer, a headliner on the pro- 
gram of the ‘Pennsylvania Insurance 
Days this week and scheduled to make 
his first speaking appearance at an out- 
side convention since he became presi- 
dent of the Fidelity & Casualty, did not 





WADE FETZER 


disappoint the large crowd of producers 
present even though he had come to 
Pittsburgh from a sickbed. He was 
given a splendid welcome and every ef- 
fort was made to show him that his 
presence was appreciated. 

4 Mr. Fetzer’s talk under the theme of 
What Are You Working For?” was 
more of a producer-to-producer message 
than a formal address by a company 
president to a crowd of agents. He em- 
Phasized in his opening remarks that 
when he accepted the presidency of the 
Fidelity & Casualty he did so with the 
understanding that under no circum- 
Stances would he have to give up his 
agency connections. “Accordingly I feel 
that I am one of you here,” he declared. 

Concerned Over Rate-Cutting 


The F. & C. president showed concern 
Over the large amount of business lost 
each month through cancelations by the 
companies. He said: “Our own com- 
Pany has an enormous amount of can- 
Celations each month and we, in turn, 
Tecelve a volume of new business be- 
cause of cancellations by other companies. 
I believe that too large a volume of cas- 
ualty business is sold on price which is 
not a constructive situation. If some- 
thing is not done to stop cut rates and 
excess commissions there will be a seri- 
ous and unfavorable reaction and not 
only will the companies suffer but the 
agents themselves.” 

Mr. Fetzer emphasized that unless 
agents sell insurance on the basis of spe- 
cific needs of the assured and not on 
the basis of a cut rate, the stability of 
the American Agency System is threat- 
ened. He sounded this as a note of 
Warning to producers to correct their 


ways, declaring that the enormous can- - 


celation ratio will be lowered if the 


ss Ad is properly sold. Continuing he 
Said: 


“Many agents fail to realize that some 
(Continued on Page 38) 


Elements of Contract 
Bonding Explained 


GOOD TALK BY C, C. CONLON 





U. S. F. & G. Vice-President Stresses 
Importance of Getting Accurate Fi- 
nancial Statement from Contractor 





A word picture—and a good one—of 
what the agent needs to know about 
“Contract Bonding” was presented at 
the Tuesday morning sesion of the con- 
vention by Charles C. Conlon, vice-pres- 
ident, United States F. & G., in which 
the speaker took up the underlying prin- 
ciples of underwriting this line and 
stressed the important elements of a 
good contract bond risk. These are the 
contract itself, the price at which the 
work is secured, the contractor and the 
contractor’s financial statement. 

Mr. Conlon stressed that a risk is a 
good one when it involves no unusual 
hazards and when it is susceptible of 
ready performance by a capable con- 
tractor. He said the underwriter must 
first consider just what his applicant 
agrees to do; what work he agrees to 
perform and then determine in his mind 
what will be needed in the way of skill, 
organization, plant and financing in or- 
der to bring the project to a successful 
conclusion. 

Contract Price Important 


In the speaker’s opinion the contract- 
or’s ultimate success depends upon what 
he is paid for his work; furthermore, 
the loss to the surety may be materially 
increased if the contractor defaults be- 
cause of the insufficiency of the contract 
price. He said underwriters differ as to 
what constitutes a reasonable variation 
in the bids but generally it is considered 
that a difference of more than 5% be- 
tween the low bid and the next low is 
a reason for careful investigation. 

Mr. Conlon devoted considerable at- 
tention to the contractor and his finan- 
cial statement. Referring to the con- 
tractor’s honesty he said: “He must be 
willing to pay his bills since in most 
cases the surety bond guarantees the 


(Continued on Page 38) 





ROUND TABLE CONFERENCES 
Casualty, Surety and A. & H. Men Have 
Their Own Meetings; Live Topics 
Discussed 

Round table conferences were well at- 
tended and popular. At the casualty 
meeting Charles A. Reid, president, 
Wallace M. Reid & Co., Pittsburgh, pre- 
sided. It was held under the auspices 
of the Insurance Club of Pittsburgh, 
which staged such a successful annual 
banquet earlier this year. The speakers 
were: 

Frank S. Kauffman, Pittsburgh office 
of the Travelers, on the subject of “Au- 
tomobile Casualty Insurance”; John C. 
Bunyan, assistant United States mana- 
ger, Ocean Accident, on “Compensation 
and Liability Underwriting,” and A. B. 
Cockshaw, executive special agent, Na- 
tional Union Companies, talking on 
“Burglary and Miscellaneous Lines.” 

The surety meeting was held under 
the auspices of the Surety Association 
of Pittsburgh and presided over by A. 
W. Pardew, vice-president of this body. 
The subjects discussed were “Contract 
Bonds” by . C. Flannery, United 
States F. & G.; “Blanket Bonds” by W. 
L. Bates, Fidelity & Casualty, and “Fi- 
delity Bonds” by R. Hill Carruth, Am- 
erican Bonding. 

Commercial accident and health men 
got together under the chairmanship of 
Lon C. Jeffrey, head of a prominent 
Pittsburgh agency. W. M. Ivey, another 
Pittsburgh agent, was associate. chair- 
man. Both made addresses. 


Depicts Agent Jones As 
His Company Sees Him 


TALK BY RAYMOND N. ALLEN 





Travelers Man Sees Higher Standards 
for Agents as a Healthy and 
Proper Sign 





The insurance agent, as the insurance 
company sees him, was dissected and 
then put together again in an analysis 
of his outstanding characteristics by 
Raymond N. Allen, assistant superinten- 
dent of agencies, casualty lines, of the 
Travelers at the opening session of the 
Pennsylvania Insurance Days program. 

Taking the subject, “John Jones, the 
Insurance Agent, as the Company Sees 
Him,” Mr. Allen enumerated the fun- 
damental attributes which all “editions of 
John Jones should have from the view- 
point of the company.” Were it pos- 
sible to merge or fuse the members of 
his audience, Mr. Allen said that it 
would be reasonably certain that the re- 
duction to common type would be repre- 
sentative of the high grade man known 
and sought for by insurance companies. 


Qualities of the Ideal Agent 


This fusing to type was pictured as 
being an agent who is loyal to his com- 
panies and to his clients and associates. 
Other attributes enumerated were indus- 
try, good business judgment, ambition, 
keeping abreast of the times, pride in his 
ability, in his achievement and his suc- 
cess, aggression that is always main- 
tained on a high plane, vision and con- 
fidence not only in himself but in the 
companies represented. 


“That word ‘confidence,” said Mr. 
Allen, “is the basis of the whole insur- 
ance business, and it comes pretty nearly 
being the basis of all business. All that 
Agent Jones has to sell is confidence. Of 
course he must have confidence in him- 
self, but we'll presuppose that. But 
what about confidence in his companies ? 
When we consider that the goods are 
really manufactured by the companies, it 
is self-evident that confidence in the 
makers on the part of the distributors 
is essential.” 

John Jones, the insurance agent, is the 
insurance business so far as the buying 
public is concerned, Mr. Allen declared. 
“Tt is perfectly proper that all of us in- 
terested should be jealous of business 
standards and be actuated by motives 
which look toward the steady improve- 
ment of our John Joneses. As the qual- 
ity of the type John Jones goes up, so 
does the general repute of the business.’ 


Industrious Agent a Living 
Advertisement 


Discussing the attribute of industry as 
a most desirable basic element of the 
insurance agent, Mr. Allen said that not 
only do tHe companies profit by a rep- 
resentative who is everlastingly up-and- 
at-’em, but the agent profits still more. 
“Jones doesn’t have time to digest eco- 
nomic surveys of how bad business may 
or may not be; he’s out pushing and 
making business,” Mr. Allen asserted. 
“The industrious agent is seen working 
and is a walking, living advertisement 
for himself, his product and his com- 
pany.” 

In a day like this and in a country 
like this, Mr. Allen said that it is im- 
portant for the agent to keep up-to- 
date. “Our business is not static. There 
are new ideas and new coverages coming 
out all the time. Only a few years ago 
we were trying to get established agents 
casualty-conscious, and while many of 
them have become so, there still is too 
large a number unaware of the real 
challenge and the possibilities of so- 
called side-lines, or by-products.” 

His conclusion was: “The type of 


Diggs Urges Financial 
Responsibility Law 


IS NEEDED 





IN PENNSYLVANIA 





Prominent Pittsburgh Agent Raps Bay 
State Compulsory Experiment; Quotes 
Special Commission’s Report 





Outspoken in his criticism of compul- 
sory automobile liability W. S. Diggs, 
president, Hoover & Diggs of Pitts- 
burgh, urged the Pennsylvania agents at 
the Tuesday morning Dutch breakfast to 
take concerted action in every part of 
the state for the passage of a financial 
responsibility measure. It is his idea 
that such a bill should be so drawn as 
to establish the basis for financial re- 
sponsibility of all motor vehicle owners 
and operators, fitting into the present 
system for establishing rates that are 
adequate and leavin~ the agents’ com- 
mission undisturbed. Mr. Diggs said 
further: 

“Such a plan carried into effect would 
be fair to the companies and just to the 
agent. It would simplify matters to the 
public and avoid the confusion which has 
been so bewildering and such a growing 
menace in Massachusetts.” 

Agents’ Influence Recognized 

The speaker pointed out that the 
shortcomings of the Bay State law have 
been fully recognized and as a conse- 
quence a score of amendments and sub- 
stitute measures have been proposed by 
a special legislative commission. He 
called attention to a recent report made 
by this body which said: “The agent 
is an important and recognized factor and 
should be reasonably compensated which 
is not the case now. * * * We have 
seen no evidence whatever that the car- 
owning community wishes to ‘get rid’ of 
agents and brokers. On the contrary 
we believe that they want them as much 
as ever; need their advice in such mat- 
ters as renewing car registrations, get- 
ting new number plates, suggesting how 
much and what kind of coverages they 
ought to have, looking after their inter- 
ests after an accident, attending to set- 
tlement of claims and many other items.” 

In support of financial responsibility 
laws and their effectiveness Mr. Diggs 
had the following to say: “The meas- 
ures permit one accident before the own- 
er can be forced off the highway. This 
takes away the most important obstacle 
in the sale of insurance. Sales resistance 
is effectively broken down. What bet- 
ter argument can a solicitor bring to his 
command than to say to the purchaser 
of a motor vehicle that he may be taken 
off the highway at a time when it is su- 
premely important for him to continue 
the use of his automobile and that fail- 
ure to carry insurance may place in peril 
his most important and sacred interests? 
If the insurance salesman is alert, the 
financial responsibility law will provide 
a great field and nearly 100% of the 
car owners will purchase insurance.” 





HOLLAND IN GOOD FORM 
Charles H. Holland, president, Inde- 
pendence Companies, was in his usual 
good form on Tuesday morning in pre- 
siding over the Dutch Breakfast pro- 
ceedings. 





TAKE STEAMSHIP CRUISE 
One of the entertainment features of 
the Pennsylvania Insurance Days ‘meet+ 
ing was a delightful steamship cruise 

Monday evening on the Ohio River. 








John Jones, the insurance agent, is the 
man who has largely put insurance 
where it is todav, and who will even put 
it higher.” That the standards for 
agents are getting over higher was re- 
garded by the speaker as a healthy and 
proper sign. 
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Joyce Welcomed Home 
After Hospital Siege 


FEELING YOUNGER AND HAPPY 





Says 10 Weeks of Retrospect Has 
Changed His Viewpcint on Many 
Things; Luncheon in His Honor 





Refreshed, smiling and full of all his 
old vigor, William B. Joyce, chairman of 
the National Surety, was welcomed back 
home at a luncheon of the “Alert Club” 
in his honor one dav last week in the 
Lawyers Club, New York, after ten 
weeks in a Los Angeles hospital. Officials 
and department heads of the National 
Surety were out in full force to greet 
their chairman and to let him know how 
glad they were to see him back, looking 
so well after what Mr. Joyce called “the 





WILLIAM B. JOYCE 


terrific experience of battling for my 
life after a most serious operation.” 

Earlier in the week Mr. Joyce had 
been given a hearty welcome at the regu- 
lar monthly directors’ meeting of his 
company where he reported that the 
first quarter of 1930 had been a satisfac- 
tory one for the National Surety with 
net premiums written of $5,057,488, a 
shght increase over the same period of 
1929, and an increase in surplus of 
$373,818. 

Appreciative of Friendly Messages 

Happy that he had been able to un- 
dergo a serious operation and emerge 
successfully, Mr. Joyce told the National 
Surety family that it was “one of the 
best things that has ever happened to 
me and also one of the worst.” He said: 
“Ten weeks in a hospital for a man as 
active as I have been all my life gave 
me an opportunity to meditate, retro- 
spect and contemplate. More than that 
it gave me an opportunity to measure 
mankind. Now that it is over I want 
to say that the experience has changed 
my viewpoint on many things. I have 
concluded that there is some good in 
everybody—it is just a case of finding 
that good. 

“T want everybody to know how much 
I appreciate the fine messages I received. 
Hundreds of letters, telegrams and floral 
tributes of sympathy were received from 
my friends all over the country and 
from my keenest competitors, too. While 
flat on my back I knew the affairs of 
the National were being ably adminis- 
tered by you men so I can frankly say 
that I did not worry.” 

To Be Relieved of Details 

Elated over the fact that Mr. Joyce is 
once again back in their midst the Na- 
tional Surety official staff from Presi- 
dent E. A. St. John down the line have 
pledged their word that he will not be 
burdened with details. As President St. 
John expressed it: “The chairman has 
been a work-horse over a period of 
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Seaboard announces 





rate. 





We believe our facilities to be highly beneficial 
to surety bond producers: 


1. In taking care of those clients which they 
now have and which are entitled to a preferential 


2. Enabling a producer to approach a pros- 
pective client who is entitled to a preferential 
rate, soliciting not only the bond business of such 
client, but collateral lines. 








Seaboard Surety Company 


E. D. Livingston, President 
Head Office—80 John St., N. Y. 


Preferred Surety Risks at Preferential Rates 
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many years; please let up a little on 
him now.” 

E. M. Allen, executive vice-president 
of the company, told Mr. Joyce: “A per- 
fectly splendid feeling of co-operation 
seemed to permeate the organization 
while you were in the hospital. Every- 
body was working together like a well 
oiled piece of machinery to do as much 
as possible to make your progress to- 
ward recovery easier. And there was 
an undercurrent of deep sympathy that 
our Chief was down.” In turn other of- 
ficials paid their tribute to Mr. Joyce, 
observing that now that he is back a 
new atmosphere difficult to define has 
_ throughout the home office and 

eld. 

Others who spoke included the guest 
of the occasion, Charles L. Coler, direc- 
tor of budget of the city of New York; 
Joel Rathbone, vice-chairman; M. O. 
Garner, general counsel; Associate Gen- 
eral Counsel Clarence Davies who acted 
as toastmaster; Associate General Coun- 
sel Magee; Charles Ellinger, vice-presi- 
dent, National List Co.; and Vice-Presi- 
dents Lofgren, Abrahams, Brown and 
Thompson. 





PAY TRIBUTE TO F. H. BURNS 





May Is President’s Month in Maryland 
Casualty, Observing His Tenth An- 
niversary in This Office 


May is President’s Month in the Mary- 
land Casualty organization in honor of 
F. Highlands Burns, whose tenth anni- 
versarv as chief executive of the com- 
pany falls this month. While it is not 
the purpose of the company to burden 
its field force with a drive, Vice-Presi- 
dent R. H. Thompson feels that it would 
be a fine thing if the agents would make 
a special effort during the month to send 
in a large volume of business as a tribute 
to Mr. Burns’ fine leadership. 

The current issue of “The Budget,” 
house organ of the company, features 
the progress made by the Maryland with 
Mr. Burns at its helm; how under his 
regime annual net premiums have grown 
from $19,134,199 in 1919 to almost $32,- 
000,000 and how the assets have risen 
from $21,690,000 to $46,946,158. This has 
been done in the face of keen compe- 
tition. The successful completion of the 
present group of home office buildings 
is mentioned as one of the most impor- 
tant achievements under Mr. Burns’ 
management. 


DISAPPROVES KANSAS RATES 


A new schedule of workmen’s compen- 
sation rates for Kansas making an av- 
erage increase of 10.8% has been dis- 
approved by C. F. Hobbs, state insur- 
ance commissioner. He points out that 
the rates were based on one year’s ex- 
perience instead of three years, that 
credit given to experience rated risks is 
charged against all risks, and that no 
credit is given for investment earnings 
on unearned premiums as a source of in- 
come. 





TO MAKE CAPITAL CHANGE 





Maryland Casualty Proposes Reduction 
in Par to $10 and Capital to $4,000,- 
000, Resulting in Surplus Increase 

The Maryland Casualty has called a 
special stockholders’ meeting for May 
19 to vote on the recommendation by the 
directors of a capital readjustment 
whereby $2,500,000 will be added to sur- 
plus. It is proposed that as of July 1 
the par value be reduced from $25 to 
$10 and two new shares be issued for 
each present $25 share, thus changing 
the outstanding capital from $5,000,000 
consisting of 200,000 shares at $25 par 
to $4,000,000 consisting of 400,000 shares 
at $1 par. A transfer of $1,000,000 to 
surplus would be the result. 

It is then proposed to sell to stock- 
holders the 100,000 unissued $10 shares 
at $25 each, thereby restoring the capi- 
tal to $5,000,000 and adding $1,500,000 
more: to surplus. No change is to be 
made in the present dividend basis of 
221%4% per annum or on the new $10 
shares $2.25 per share. In order to give 
present holders of the $25 shares their 
pro rata of the extra dividend of 2% 
which the company has been paying, it 
is proposed to declare an extra 1% divi- 
dend with the regular June dividend. 





SIGNS TAXI BILL 


Governor Roosevelt has signed the 
Merriam bill (Assembly Introductory No. 
1605, Printed No. 2375) as chapter 877 
of the Laws of 1930, amending the in- 
surance laws so as to increase the sur- 
plus requirement from $100,000 to $300,- 
000 for mutual automobile casualty in- 
surance corporations to engage in addi- 
tional kinds of insurance business, 

This measure was opposed by mutual 
taxicab insurance companies of New 
York City at a hearing held by the leg- 
islative insurance committee, but Albert 
Conway, state superintendent of insur- 
ance, urged that the bill be passed as a 
matter of public saftey. 





HOLD WASHINGTON CONFERENCE 


The American Surety and its subsid- 
iary, the New York Casualty, held a re- 
gional conference of branch managers 
and special representatives at Washing- 
ton, D. C., last week. Officials of both 
companies attended including First 
Vice-President A. F. Lafrentz, and Vice- 
Presidents W. E. McKell, A. E. Cot- 
terell, B. J. McGinn and E. H. Taylor. 
This conference was the first of its kind 
to be held since the New York Casualty 
joined forces with the American Surety. 


FORGERY UNDERWRITING SHIFT 


The Aetna Casualty & Surety has 
transferred the underwriting of check 
forgery business from miscellaneous cas- 
ualty lines to the fidelity division of the 
bond department. Clifford C. Varney, 
connected with the company since Oc- 
tober, 1922, is now in direct charge of 
the underwriting of this line. 





John S. Turn Observes 
His 35th Anniversary 


STARTED IN 1895 AS AN AGENT 





Receives Congratulations of Both Asso- 
ciates and Competitors; Enjoys a 
Fine Reputation 





Although John S. Turn, vice-president, 
Aetna Life & Affiliated Companies, pre- 
ferred to celebrate his thirty-fifth anni- 
versary in the business quietly last 
Thursday, May 1, his many friends kept 
him busy that day and the following one 
answering telephone calls and letters. of 
congratulation. Not only has Mr. Turn 
trained a large number of good casualty 
men over a period of years but he. has 
won for himself the admiration of his 





JOHN S. TURN 


associates in the Aetna Affiliated Com- 
panies and the respect of his competi- 
tors. 

Mr. Turn was first a local agent in 
Scranton in 1895, When the Guarantors’ 
Liability Indemnity, one of the compa- 
nies his agency represented, failed, the 
business was rewritten at his agency’s 
own expense and reinsured in the United 
States Casualty. Mr. Turn soon gave 
all his attention to the casualty lines and 
in 1900 was appointed Buffalo resident 
manager of the United States Casualty. 
He joined the Travelers three years later, 
becoming its first manager in Buffalo. 
At the company’s request he went to 
St. Louis, where he established a branch 
and then was shifted to Cleveland, where 
he spent five busy years. 

January 1, 1914, found Mr. Turn in 
Philadelphia as casualty manager of the 
Aetna Life. It had been his desire to 
return to his native state and since the 
Travelers had no suitable opening he 
joined forces with the Aetna Life. So 
impressive was his progress and leader- 
ship in Philadelphia that in June, 1917, 
he was given greater responsibility as 
New York manager with the rank of 
secretary, later being promoted to vice- 
president of the three affiliated compa- 
nies which post he now holds. 


MASSACHUSETTS APPOINTMENTS 


Additional agency appointments 1 
Massachusetts for the Commercial Cas- 
ualty include Louis Potenza at East 
Boston. Howard A. Rod at Swanton and 
Claude Van Guilder at Poultney have 
been appointed in Vermont. 


OPENS NEW BALTIMORE OFFICE 


The Travelers has opened its second 
casualty office in Baltimore in charge ° 
A. L. Lathan, formerly with the Prov 
dence office of the company. The other 
office is operated through the agency 
of E. R. Elliott & Co. 
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Hot Debate on New Auto 
Law at C. of C. Meet 


OPPOSED BY ALFRED REEVES 








His Arguments Answered by F. R. Jones 
and O. B. Augspurger; Financial Re- 
sponsibility Act Under Fire 





The merits of the financial responsi- 
bility law now operative in at least ten 
states were questioned at the round table 
insurance meeting of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States last 
week in Washington when Alfred 
Reeves, general manager, National Auto- 
mobile Chamber. of Commerce, injected 
himself into the quietly moving proceed- 
ings to declare that “it is a question 
whether such laws promote safety or just 
insurance.” 

Mr. Reeves directed his remarks to 
John E. Sullivan, New Hampshire com- 
missioner, who had just concluded his 
speech in praise of the operation of the 
law in his state. In further criticism 
he said that the number of offenses for 
which financial responsibility must be 
proved is being constantly increased. 
Originally there were five, he said, but 
in the New Jersey law enacted last year 
thirty-one are listed, many of which have 
no relation to safety. It was his opin- 
ion that the law encourages “hit and 
run” drivers and brings in “ambulance 
chasing” attorneys. His recommenda- 
tion was for a plan of paying compensa- 
tion to persons injured in motor vehicle 
accidents regardless of negligence as 
recommended recently in Massachusetts 
in the form of a state fund. 


Declare Law Not Promoted by 
Companies 


Mr. Reeves’ criticism paved the way 
for a refutation by F. Robertson Jones, 
general manager, Association of Casual- 
ty & Surety Executives who was sup- 
ported by Owen by Augspurger, chair- 
man of the A. A. A. committee which 
drew up the financial responsibility law. 
Obliged to discard most of his prepared 
speech in order to answer Mr. Reeves 
which he did very effectively, Mr. Jones 
declared that the insurance companies 
opposed compulsory automobile insur- 
ance and had nothing to do with the 
drafting of the financial responsibility 
bill of the American Automobile Associa- 
tion, which, he said, was based _two- 
thirds on experience through legislation 
previously enacted by Connecticut and 
New Hampshire and considered by 
Pennsylvania and New York. : 

Financial’ responsibility laws, in the 
opinion of Mr. Jones, presume every 
man innocent until proved guilty of reck- 
less driving. They take a step in the 
direction of eliminating “ambulance 
chasers,” he said, and are the best means 
to remedy the financial aspects of the 
automobile accident problem yet devised. 

Mr. Augspurger denied that the Am- 
erican Automobile Association bill had 
been devised as a means of obtaining 
business for insurance companies. Its 
Primary objective, he said, was to pro- 
Mote safety through penalizing the crim- 
imal minority and under the fear of per- 
Manent suspension of driving rights, 
orce them to compensate victims and 
assure their future responsibility. 


Sullivan Defends New Hampshire Law 


Answering a statement by James T. 

aviland, vice-president Lumbermens 
Mutual Casualty, that accident experience 
of the states enacting financial respon- 
sibility legislation should be studied 
carefully, Mr. Sullivan presented the fol- 
lowing statistics for New Hampshire: 


Cars Reg. Fatal Acc. Inj. 
ee. 88,001 67 1,401 
WSs. s . akc 96,009 74 1,679 
ee 102,642 73 1,875 
ee... core 108,780 109 2,102 


*Law went into effect June 1, 1927. 


While there was an increase in fatal 
and non-fatal accidents last year, Mr. 
ullivan explained that during the sum- 
mer months 60% of the automobiles 


which used the roads of the state were 
from other states. 

During the last three years, he said, 
only thirteen accidents have been report- 
ed to him in which New Hampshire mo- 
torists did not carry insurance and in 
five of these cases the injured person 
was indemnified by the guilty motorist. 
He cited twelve cases where New Hamp- 
shire citizens were injured by cars reg- 
istered in Massachusetts, but were un- 
able to collect because the insurance 
companies on the risks were insolvent. 
Under the Massachusetts compulsory 
automobile insurance law, Mr. Sullivan 
stated, seven companies that were organ- 
ized to write this class of business have 
passed out of existence. 

H. H. Rice, assistant to the president 
of the General Motors Corp., said that 
compulsory insurance had not reduced 
accidents in Massachusetts and in his 
belief insurance voluntarily purchased 
under financial responsibility laws will 
be no more effective in promoting safety. 
The fact that 25% of the motorists of 
New Hampshire who do not carry in- 
surance caused only thirteen accidents 
in three years, as stated by Mr. Sulli- 
can, he said, might be used as an ar- 
gument on. the other side, although he 
personally feels that insurance has no 
effect either way. 

Mr. Sullivan then pointed out that per- 
haps the excellent accident record of un- 
insured motorists in New Hampshire 
was due to the exercise of unusual care 
on their part because of a realization of 
the severe penalties of the financial re- 
sponsibility law. 





N. J. LAW WORKING WELL 





12,903 Motorists Compelled to Show Evi- 
d of Fi ial Responsibility; 
1,615 Licenses Revoked 
Although Alfred Reeves, general man- 
ager, National Automobile Chamber of 
Commerce, singled out the New Jersey 
financial responsibility act for criticism 
last week at the Chamber of Commerce 
meeting, the first five months of opera- 
tion of this law shows that it is working 
effectively to eliminate incompetent and 
dangerous drivers and ramshackle ve- 
hicles. Analyzed by Harold G. Hoff- 
man, state commissioner of motor vehi- 
cles, the figures point to 12,903 motor- 
ists who were obliged to furnish evi- 
dence of their financial ability to meet 
future claims for damages arising from 
automobile accidents. A total of 1,615 
licenses were revoked for failure to com- 
ply with the law and 1,305 are still re- 

voked. 

Commissioner Hoffman this week catl- 
ed attention to the compulsory threat 
behind senate bill 15, which failed of 
passage at the last session in the state 
assembly. Under its provisions the com- 
missioner would have been obliged to call 
upon the motorist to submit proof of fi- 
nancial responsibility at the time of the 
accident or violation, and upon failure 
to submit proof that he was insured at 
the time of an accident, his license would 
have been revoked. “This bill would 
have been distinctly unfair to motorists,” 
said the commissioner. 








OPPOSES STATE FUNDS 


The Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States registered the following 
opposition last week at its annual Wash- 
ington meeting to state automobile in- 
surance funds: 

“The National Chamber has stated 
that government should scrupulously re- 
frain from entering any phase of busi- 
ness when it can be successfully under- 
taken and conducted by private enter- 
prise, and it hereby records its opposi- 
tion specifically to the creation of state 
automobile insurance funds.” 





JOHNSTOWN, PA., APPOINTMENT 


The Hudson Casualty has appointed 
William C. Krieger & Son at Johns- 
town, Pa., as its agents. 


AGREEMENT EFFECTIVE JULY 1 





Casualty Acquisition Cost Conference 
Notifies Members of Fire-Casualty 


Commission Arrangement 


Formal notification of the Conference 
agreement reached as to automobile 
commissions on property damage and 
collision was sent out last week by L. L. 
Hall, secretary of the Conference on Ac- 
quisition and Field Supervision Cost for 
Casualty Insurance, which called atten- 
tion to the satisfactory conclusion 
reached with the co-operation of Super- 
intendent Albert Conway of New York 
state after fourteen months’ effort. Mr. 
Hall said in part: 

“An agreement has been reached be- 
tween the newly organized National 
Automobile Underwriters Association 
and the National Bureau of Casualty & 
Surety Underwriters whereby the fire 
companies will assume countrywide 
jurisdiction as to rates, rules and forms 
for collision insurance, and the casualty 
companies will assume similar jurisdic- 
tion over property damage insurance. 
This arrangement also carries with it the 
understanding that the fire companies 
will pay not more than 20% to producers 
in ordinary territory, nor more than 
25% to producers in ‘excepted cities,’ on 
automobile property damage insurance, 
that the casualty companies will bring 
themselves in line with the rules of the 
Acquisition Cost Conference, and that 
the increase in commissions made in the 
Pacific Coast territory in February, 1927, 
as a result of the relief granted by the 
then Superintendent would be _ with- 
drawn.” 

The company members of the Confer- 
ence will be required to bring their prop- 
erty damage and collision commissions on 
the Pacific Coast in line not later than 
July 1, 1930, the effective date of the 
arrangement. 


ROUND TABLE DISCUSSIONS 


Health & Accident Conference Ready 
With List of Topics and Speakers 
For Wawasee, Ind., Meeting 


The round table discussions at the an- 
nual meeting of the Health & Accident 
Underwriters Conference at Wawasee, 
Ind., June 3 to 5, will center around the 


following subjects: 

“To What Extent Should Agents Adiust 
Claims?” led by John Patterson, Midland Cas- 
ualty of Milwaukee. 

“Is the So-Called ‘Non-Cancellable Term’ 
Clause a Desirable Provision in Our Policies?” 
led by George Manzelmann, North American Ac- 
cident of Chicago. 

“Should Renewal Premiums be Increased at 
Older Ages?”? (Speaker to be announced later.) 

“To What Extent Should ‘Not-Covered’ Pro- 
visions be Used in Our Policies?” led by Ches- 
ter W. McNeill, Massachusetts Accident of Bos- 


ton. 

“In What Policy Forms Should Standard Pro- 
visions No, 17 and No. 20 be Used?” led by 
P. H. Rogers, Massachusetts Bonding. 

“What Effect Will the Standard Provisions 
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Indemnifiers for Forty-Five Years 





MOVE TO NEW OFFICES 


The Guardian Casualty’s Newark of- 
fices are now located in the Lefcourt 
building. This move was necessary due 
to the increasing business in the New 
Jersey territory. 





BACK FROM FIELD TRIP 


Clyde V. Gossage, assistant superinten- 
dent of agencies, Union Indemnity, has 
returned from a field trip to the mid- 
west and middle southern states. 








for Disability Benefits in Life Policies Have on 
Our Policies?” led by George W. Young, Jr., 
Inter-State Business Men’s Acc. Ass’n, Des 
Moines. ; 
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Insurance Tieup With 
Engineering Stressed 


ANOTHER JAMES A. BEHA TALK 





Speaker at Meeting of N. Y. State So- 
ciety of Professional Engineers 
& Land Surveyors 





James A. Beha, general manager and 
counsel, National Bureau of Casualty & 
Surety Underwriters, held the close at- 
tention of members of the New York 
State Society of Professional Engineers 
& Land Surveyors at a meeting one 
day last week as he told them about 
the close relationship which exists be- 
tween their activities as engineers and 
the business of insurance. He stressed 
how even the best laid engineering plans 
cannot be successfully carried out with- 
out proper construction resources, ade- 
quate financing and insurance protec- 
tion; how there is always: present the 
uncertainty as to the contractor’s ability 





JAMES A. BEHA 


and financial strength, both of which 
may be guaranteed by insurance compa- 
nies. He declared that if it were not 
possible to eliminate or modify this un- 
certainty through insurance, the build- 
ing of important commercial and indus- 
trial projects and public works could not 
in general be undertaken with assurance 
that they would be carried through to 
completion. 
Value of Inspection Service 

In a lesser degree Mr. Beha said en- 
gineering insurance is related to the al- 
tivities of engineers and he referred to 
that branch of casualty insurance which 
deals with the hazards of power-produc- 
ing mechanisms. He pointed out that 
an inspection service by trained men was 
the most valuable feature of this busi- 
ness. “Boiler insurance was naturally 
the first form of coverage in this field,” 
he added, “but with the development 
of other sources of motive energy the 
methods of boiler insurance have been 
extended to the underwriting of a vari- 
ety of machinery hazards.” 


Sees Interdependence, Too 

Mr. Beha emphasized the interdepen- 
dence which exists between insurance 
on the one. hand and engineering opera- 
tions and commercial and idustrial de- 
velopment generally on the other. He 
said in part: “While our industrial de- 
velopment is dependent upon insurance, 
the growth and successful development 
of the institution of insurance is again 
largely dependent upon the development 
of commerce and industry. Contractors 
are bonded and insured by casualty in- 
surance companies, but the profitable 
conduct of this bonding and insurance 
business is in turn dependent upon the 
efficiency and judgment of contractors 
and the consequent success of their op- 
erations. 

“T have made special reference to the 
manner in which insurance is fulfilling 
its function in supplying the element 
of certainty to building and other engi- 

neering projects involved in the devel- 





opment of New York City. This brings 
to my mind some observations regarding 
New York made by a young French 
writer who recently visited the city and 
liked it. He looks upon New York City 
as setting the pace for the rest of the 
world and accomplishing things which to 
Europeans seem well-nigh impossible: 
He speaks of New York as ‘a revolving 
platform which, at our leisure, we can 
look out upon ; tomorrow. The 
rest of the world in looking at New York 
sees a ‘prefiguration’ of its future. To 
this writer New York seems to be the 
miniature world of tomorrow. 

“Whether or not we agree with this 
viewpoint, we must admit that we are 
living in an age of tremendous progress, 
that important public works, great cities, 
and commercial and industrial enter- 
prises of unprecedented magnitude are 
being built and will continue to be built 
in the future. As in the past, the per- 
fecting plans of engineers must underlie 
the building of great projects supporting 
our material civilization and the institu- 
tion of insurance will continue to sup- 
ply the element of certainty necessary 
to these great undertakings.” 


Wade Fetzer’s Talk 


(Continued from Page 35) 


assureds are more of a liability on the 
books than they are an asset. If the 
agent has to call on a client a dozen 
times to renew his policy or if an as- 
sured seeks a 2% cut in his rate or if 
he is slow pay then he is better off the 
books than on. In the past few months 
my associations with company executives 
leads me to believe that there is no 
thought in any of their minds for com- 
pany paid salesmen. Agents, however, 
must sell on the basis of the specific 
needs of their clients and the strength 
of their companies. I feel that the in- 
surance fraternity has in it a staple class 
of agents who will maintain the present 
standing of the business. It is a ques- 
tion of superior salesmanship and 
ethics.” 

Impressed by Present Day Opportunities 

Declaring that with his background of 
thirty-three years as a salesman he could 
not help but be an optimist, Mr. Fet- 
zer said he was increasingly thrilled by 
the opportunities today for insurance 
salesmen. He _ suggested that every 
agency should have a definite plan of 
operation so that as soon as a contact 
is made with a new assured, his every 
insurance need will be forthwith ade- 
quately covered. Said Mr. Fetzer on this 
point: 

“A simple chart form showing the va- 
rious coverages sold and those that the 
assured does and does not have will an- 
swer the purpose. An agent should know 
exactly what he is going to say to a 
prospect before he calls upon him.” 








TO CHANGE ITS NAME 
Officials of the American Automobile 
Indemnity of Indianapolis have filed pa- 
pers with the secretary of state chang- 
ing the name of the company to the 
American States Insurance Co. 


Contract Bonding 
(Continued from Page 35) 


payment of labor and material bills; he 
must stick to his job even though it may 
be a losing one, and not divert estimates 
or conceal his assets in event of trou- 
ble; he must be competent in estimating 
and must have the ability to form and 
direct an organization. 

“The real test of a contractor is his 
knowledge of his business and his in- 
genuity. It would indeed be a foolish 
underwriter who would undertake a bond 
covering the construction of a bridge 
when the applicant is only experienced 
in street paving. We must see that the 
contractor undertakes work in his own 
particular line, having the ability to push 
the work along regardless of obstacles.” 

The Financial Statement 

Mr. Conlon said that the contractor’s 
financial strength causes more differ- 
ences of opinion between field men and 
home office men than anv other point. 
He explained how imperative it is that 
the underwriter make certain that the 
applicant was not only willing but able 
to pay his bills. He added: “The ordi- 
nary requirements are that on non-haz- 
ardous work an applicant should show 
that he has a plant sufficient for his 
work and net quick assets equal to 
about 15% of his uncompleted work on 
hand. This percentage of liquid assets 
varies according to conditions, being in- 
creased on more hazardous work or 
when the contractor has several scat- 
tered jobs, or when part of his liquid 
assets must be used in the purchase of 
plant, or where the contractor is paid 
almost entirely or in full on completion 
of his work.” 

The speaker made a plea for more in- 
formation from agents on contractor’s 
financial statements, urging them to 
spend more time and ask more ques- 
tions.. He emphasized that the item of 
cash should never appear in round fig- 
ures; the name of the bank should be 
listed; items of stocks and bonds should 
be detailed and verified; accounts re- 
ceivable and retained percentages should 
always be verified, and real estate when 
shown as an asset should be given in 
complete detail, the statement showing 
whether or not it is improved property, 
whether or not it is farm or town prop- 
erty, and whether or not it is income 
producing. Mr. Conlon said the real es- 
tate item was more or less confusing 
since oftentimes it is regarded as an 
asset when in reality the contractor has 
mortgaged his property to the hilt and 
there is little or nothing left in it for 
the surety after the loss is paid. 


TO HEAR GEORGE E. TURNER 

George E. Turner, prominent Chicago 
lawyer, who is retained as attorney by the 
Association of Casualty & Surety Exe- 
cutives and Chicago arbitrator for both 
the casualty and surety acquisition cost 
conferences, will be a speaker at the 
banquet which closes the annual conven- 
tion of the New York State Association 
of Local Agents, Inc., on May 20 at 
Syracuse, N. 
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pleted a review of the problems facing 
the association was made. Among those 
discussed were ambulance chasing, the 
payment of “1% total disability” clainis 
as nuisance value and the new hospital 
lien act. 

The association is more or less along 
the lines of the New York Claim Asso- 
ciation, and Joseph Plunkett of the In- 
surance Securities group, vice-president 
of the New York Association, was one 
of the speakers. He pointed out that 
one of the objects of the organization 
was to work out harmonious relations 
with doctors and hospitals, a matter now 
being taken up in New York and other 
points, 

How It Began 

About the middle of March a number 
of Newark claim men and liability law- 
yers met under the leadership of Wil- 
liam H. D. Cox, member of the law 
firm of Harley, Cox & Warburg, to lay 
plans for the establishment of an asso- 
ciation: to fight abuses in the liability 
claim field. A committee of ten was 
appointed and met every week for six 
weeks to lay the foundation for the 
organization. Mr. Linfonte took an ac- 
tive part in these negotiations and it 
was the opinion of the claim men that 
he should have the honor of being the 
first president. 

Membership in the association is open 
to casualty companies (stock or mutual), 
utility companies and self-insurers. Each 
company has one vote but may have 
any number of representatives as mem- 
bers. Meeting are to be held monthly, 
except in July and August, with the 
annual meeting taking place on the sec- 
ond Wednesday of January. 

Its Objects 

At outlined in its constitution the New 
Jersey Casualty & Claim Men’s Protec- 
tive Association will have the following 
objects: 

(1.) To confer with the official authorities 
on questions concerning compensation claim mat- 
ters, thereby avoiding the multiplicity of in- 
quiries, applications and hearings which would 
otherwise result. To take up automobile ques- 
tions with the state motor vehicle bureau when- 
ever important or necessary and to follow up 
liability questions where and when necessary. 

The association whenever desired may _ rep- 
resent its members severally or collectively in 
dealing with said questions, but this ‘being 2 
voluntary association, no member of the or- 
ganization is bound by action of its members 
or committees contrary to the rights or de 
sires of any member. , 

(2.) To exchange information and ideas 
among its members in connection with the han- 
dling of claims of any type—state or federal 
compensation, automobile or other liability, of 
any other claims. 

(3.) To confer with proper authorities and 
committees of medical societies on all questions 
of medical nature; to work out harmonious re 
lations with doctors, hospitals, etc. 

(4.) To promote co-operation and fair play to 
claimants and between casualty and utility com- 
panies, to combat fraudulent claims and _ solici- 
tation of negligence cases by attorneys, their 
representatives or agents, and to curtail the ac- 
tivities of unscrupulous physicians and lawyers, 
and the promotion of business and _ social re- 
lationship between its individual members. 

(5.) To advocate and develop a high stand- 
ard of ethics among claim men, as to their 
dealings among themselves as well as when 
dealing with policyholders, claimants, attorneys, 
doctors and whatever contacts are made i han- 
dling claims. 

(6.) To assist members on or with subro- 
gation claims or questions arising between the 
members and to use its good offices towards 
that end whenver requested, and to adopt rules 


and a system of procedure for the handling of 
such questions. 

(7.) To take all necessary and proper action 
to assist its members in all claim matters, when 
requested by the members interested. 


PROMOTION FOR F. S. JOHNSON 
The General Casualty of Paris has ap- 
pointed Frank S. Johnson as its genera 
manager for Canada. He has been as- 
sistant manager of the company in the 
Dominion for the past three years an 
before that was connected with one of 
the largest agencies in Ontario. At one 
time he was assistant manager of the 
Preferred Accident at Toronto. 


WATERBURY APPOINTMENT 

The Metropolitan Casualty has 4P- 
pointed Starr W. Oldershaw as its age 
at Waterbury, Conn. 
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Why Such a Rapid Growth? 


Ouio FARMERS automobile premiums increased 
more than six times as fast as the combined auto- 
mobile premiums of all stock companies reported in 
the Argus Chart, comparing 1928 with 1922. (1929 


figures for all companies are not yet available.) 


In each year of this period with one exception, 
the rate of increase in Ohio Farmers premiums was 
ereater than for all the companies combined. 


Such rapid growth must be because: 


]. Agents and the public have the utmost 
confidence in this 82 year old Company. 


2. Agents appreciate the modern forms and 
whole-souled cooperation of the Ohio 
Farmers automobile department. 


3. Agents make good use of the broad facili- 
ties provided for writing private cars, trucks, 
fleets, dealers’ lines, and finance lines. 


If you want to represent a growing Company that 
will help you increase your automobile insurance 
premiums, write to the home office at LeRoy. 


OHIO FARMERS 
INSURANCE CO. 


Organized 1848 ; 
LeRoy Ohio 


The Ohio Farmers Insurance Company owns and operates the Ohio Farmers 
Indemnity Company, a casualty insurance running mate. 
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The N ew, NATION-WIDE 
AUTOMOBILE FIRE ASSOCIATION 


Old Conference Reorganized With Greatly Enlarged Membership; 
Now a Powerful Factor in Stabilizing Underwriting; Additional 
Forms and Control of Finance Accounts Big Features 


Outstanding among automobile insur- 
ance achievements of the last twelve 
months is the reorganization of the fire 
companies’ Conference into the new Na- 
tional Automobile Underwriters’ Asso- 
ciation. This enlarged group of com- 
panies, now representing close to 90% 
of the auto premium income of stock 
fire insurers, carries with it high hopes 
and strong backing as it began active 
operation last month. Through this as- 
sociation automobile insurance under- 
writing seeks greater stability, more in- 
ternal harmony, faster development and 
better service to the public than has 
been accomplished heretofore. 


Crisis after crisis beset the old Con- 
ference and the business itself during 
1929. The outlook for the future of auto 
underwriting was badly clouded by 
threats of commission and rate wars, 
wrecking of the Conference and a free- 
for-all scrap among the companies with 
everyone involved, including companies, 
agents and the public being drawn into 
some phase of the turmoil. It looked 
for a while as though there would be a 
fight to the finish to establish the sur- 
vival of the fittest. With the formation 
of the new association by agreement 
among these companies which for 
months displayed few prospects of co- 
operating, this dark horizon has yielded 
to a bright dawning of a new day in this 
branch of insurance. 

Aims of the Association 


The association enters the field with 


R. M. BISSELL 


By Edwin N. Eager 


the intention of providing underwriting 
stability, reasonable rates of premiums 
to car owners and reasonable commis- 
sions to producers, greater elasticity and 
comprchensiveness in forms of coverage 
and intelligent and actuarially sound 
methods of insuring large and small au- 
tomobile finance accounts. It also aims 
to provide machinery for removing with- 
out disastrous fighting those differences 
of views which arise from time to time 
and which often lead in the absence of 
strong unity to general disturbances. 


To achieve these goals the association 
provides first of all nationalized control 
of automobile underwriting in this coun- 
try, replacing the former system of prac- 
tically independent regional organiza- 
tions bound together with only a lim- 
ited amount of centralized power vested 
in the National Conference. The vast 
majority of automobile writing fire com- 
panies have reached the conclusion that 
such self regulation of the business as 
is desired can be achieved only through 
complete unity from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific Coast. The old regional confer- 
ences were handicapped by virtue of 
often being out of agreement with one 
another with respect to policy forms, 
commissions and other rules. Years of 
dissatisfaction with this system created 
the deep-rooted sentiment now prevail- 
ing in favor of single control the coun- 
try over on all essentials. 

When the original committee handling 
the reorganization of the Conference 


submitted its preliminary report last 
year to the assembled representatives of 
interested companies the committee 
stated with respect to conditions in au- 
tomobile insurance: 

“We cannot overlook: 

“That the business itself has been un- 
usually profitable resulting in rate cut- 
ting and payment of excess commissions ; 

“That present rate schedules are too 
numerous and complicated; 


“That there is a demand for greater 
elasticity and breadth in forms of pro- 
tection offered the public; 

“That the automobile is peculiarly sus- 
ceptible to nation-wide treatment in its 
underwriting, which treatment is all the 
more necessary because it is a roving 
piece of property; 

“That automobile manufacturing is 
now the world’s largest single industry 
and that a single, direct and constant 
point of contact with the industry as a 
whole is necessary and desirable; 


Wholesale Insurance Problems 


“That fully 50% of present new car 
output is financed, thereby creating a 
wholesale insurance problem, and that 
77% of such output now lists at $1,300 
or under; 

“That the lack of strong and effective 
handling of automobile underwriting has 
an adverse effect on fire and other lines; 

“That there is increasing tendency to- 
ward state regulation of automobile busi- 
ness—at least partially because compa- 


nies have not themselves 
dealt therewith; 


“That ‘auntie underwriting par- 
takes of certain features of the marine 
business, certain of the fire and certain 
of the casualty—the bulk being at the 
present time conducted by the latter two 
types—but is now of sufficient magni- 
tude, history and individuality to stand 
upon its own basis, totaling considerably 
over $100,000,000 for hazards written by 
fire companies.’ 


effectually 


As a result of these observations the 
new association is reducing rates and 
thereby giving protection at lower cost 
to the public and at the same time re- 
moving the possibilities for as extensive 
competition by non-members as existed 
before. The rate schedules have been 
simplified as the new manual will show 
and the policy forms have been ex- 
tended, particularly with respect to col- 
lision coverage and some forms of pro- 
tection not generally written under the 
old conference policies. 


One of the most marked accomplish- 
ments of the association is the creation 
of ways and means for handling finance 
accounts, or wholesale insurance, which 
involves the fire and theft insurance on 
more than 50% of the new cars being 
sold in this country every year. While 
finance accounts have been handled by 
both Conference and non-Conference 
companies for years, the business has 
been fraught with complications, charges 
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of discrimination, rate-cutting and what- 
not which have tended to keep it contin- 
ually in a state of unrest. 

Reorganization Committee Named 

Early last year members of the old 
Conference reached the conclusion that 
either the organization membership must 
be enlarged considerably in order to 
bring nearly all companies under self- 
imposed regulation or else there should 
be no Conference at all. This would 
leave every company as free to operate 
along all channels of competition as the 
non-Conference companies were then. 
However, the hope was that the inde- 
pendent companies could be persuaded 
to join an association in the automobile 
field in .the same way that they were 
banded together in fire insurance for the 
maintenance of certain principles, regu- 
lations and rules. With this end in view 
a committee of fire company executives 
was appointed to consider the whole 
problem. On this committee were both 
Conference and non-Conference officials, 
so that the membership would be fully 
representative of all shades of opinion. 
Guy E. Beardsley, vice-president of the 
Aetna (Fire), was selected as chairman. 
Others on the committee included: 

R. P. Barbour, U. S. manager of the 
Northern of London; R. M. Bissell, pres- 
ident of the Hartford Fire; Paul L. 
Haid, president of the America Fore 
companies; E. S. Inglis, vice-president of 
the American Equitable of the Corroon 
& Reynolds group; Wilfred Kurth, pres- 
ident of the Home; J. B. Levison, presi- 
dent of the Fireman’s Fund; Frank B. 
Martin, assistant U. S. manager of the 
Yorkshire; C. F. Shallcross, U. S. man- 
ager of the North British & Mercantile, 
and Livingston L. Short, president of the 
General Exchange Insurance Corpora- 
tion of the General Motors Corporation. 

Of this committee Messrs. Inglis, Mar- 
tin, Parsons, Pieper and Short repre- 
sented companies which were not mem- 
bers of the Conference. This committee 
worked with unwearied patience for 
many months through the summer and 
autumn and presented an exhaustive pre- 
liminary report at a general meeting of 
companies held early in December. The 
vital importance of this work is reflected 
in the high standing in insurance circles 
of the men appointed to this special 
committee. 


Committee’s Work Accepted 


The fine work of the committee was 
accepted for the most part at this meet- 
ing, but there were some changes advo- 
cated by certain companies, especially 
with reference to finance business. The 
committee, therefore, took hold of these 
suggestions and brought back a revised 
constitution and by-laws for the new as- 
sociation late in December. The amend- 
ed proposals were accepted. 

The revisions in effect defined major 
and minor finance accounts, clarified the 
methods by which these may be insured 
as between associate and active members 
and provided for the continuance of 
finance accounts (other than major ac- 
counts) as of December 31, 1929. Other 
modifications provided for greater rep- 
resentation by the branch departments 
at Atlanta, Chicago and San Francisco 
on the board of directors, for the ap- 
pointment of a special committee to de- 
cide on commissions and for reference 
to the board of directors of the question 
of further co-operation with the casualty 
companies in the handling of collision 
and property damage and in the devel- 
opment of new methods for underwrit- 
ing collision business. 

Even at this stage of progress the 
future was not wholly certain. While 
the vast majority of companies had sig- 
nified their approval of the plans for the 
new association, many of them qualified 
their acceptance with the provision that 
a certain few companies doing a large 
volume of finance business must also 
join the movement so that once the as- 
sociation started to function there would 
not be many large individual competi- 
tors outside the membership. 

To line up the support of these com- 


panies a sub-committee of three was ap- 
pointed consisting of Charles M. Mar- 
tindale, secretary of the Home; Charles 

. Case, assistant United States man- 
ager of the North British & Mercantile, 
and Edward S. Inglis, vice-president of 
Corroon & Reynolds, Inc, This com- 
mittee interviewed the executives of 
those companies which were withhold- 
ing support for one reason or another 
and after making some minor conces- 
sions won them over to membership in 
the organization. 

New Members of Organization 

Close to sixty companies are now 
members of the association which were 
independent of automobile organization 
affiliation when the Conference was op- 





A. J. DONAHUE 
Actuary of the Association 


erating. Many of these are members of 
well-known groups and their support 
now is bound to lend great strength to 
the objective of stabilizing underwriting 
conditions. The non-Conference groups 
which have entered the association in- 
clude Corroon & Reynolds, National 
Liberty, National Union, Crum & Fors- 
ter, J. S. Frelinghuysen, Yorkshire and 
the Rhode Island. The General Ex- 
change of the General Motors Corpora- 
tion, which writes over $11,000,000 a year 
in fire and theft premiums on General 
Motors cars sold on the partial payment 
basis, is also in, President Short having 
co-operated with the reorganization com- 
mittee from the outset. 

The new members are listed in full as 
follows: American Central, American 
Constitution, American Equitable, Amer- 
ican Founders, American Home, Anchor, 
Atlantic, Baltimore American, Bankers 
Fire & Marine, Birmingham of Pa. 
British America, Bronx, Brooklyn, Capi- 
tal of Calif., Central Union, Detroit F. 
& M., Excelsior, General Exchange, 
Georgia Home, Globe, Great Eastern, 
Guaranty, Hamilton, Independence, In- 
dustrial, Jefferson, Knickerbocker, Lib- 
erty Bell; 

London & Provincial, Long Island, 
Merchants & Manufacturers, Merchants 
of R. I., Metropolitan, Minneapolis Fire 
& Marine, National Guaranty, National 
Liberty, Netherlands, New York Fire, 
North River, Peoples National, Raritan 
Valley, Republican, Rhode Island, Rich- 
mond, Rocky Mountain, State of Pa., 
Savannah, Seaboard Fire & Marine, 
State Fire & Marine, Stuyvesant, Syl- 
vania, Union of New York, United 
American, Western of Canada, Wheeling 
and the Yorkshire. 

A few weeks ago the first organiza- 
tion meeting was held with the board 
of directors and the officers for 1930 
elected. Richard M. Bissell, president of 
the Hartford Fire, and one of the best 
fitted executives to head a new organi- 
zation with a diversified membership, 
was chosen president. United States 


Manager R. P. Barbour of the North- 
ern Assurance, is vice-president and C. 
C. Hannah, manager of the Eastern de- 
partment of the Fireman’s Fund, treas- 
urer. J. Ross Moore, manager of the 
Conference, becomes manager of the As- 
sociation. A. J. Donahue, assistant to 
Mr. Moore in the Conference, is the 
actuary of the Association. 


Members of Board of Directors 


The board of directors has sixteen 
members, including the officers of the 
Association and thirteen others repre- 
senting various sections of the country. 
They are as follows: 

Frederick Hoadley, American of New- 
ark, Eastern division; George H. Bell, 
National of Hartford and H. A. Miller, 
Insurance Co. of North America, Middle 
West; A. T. Bailey, North British & 
Mercantile, and William Deans, Han- 
over, Pacific Coast section; E. N. Ran- 
som, Commercial Union, and R. L. Cliet, 
Southern branch. 

The six directors at large are R. I. 
Catlin, Automobile of Hartford; E. E. 
Cole, National Union; Paul L. Haid, 
Continental; C. E. Case, North British 
& Mercantile; Guy E. Beardsley, Aetna 
(Fire), and Wilfred Kurth, Home of 
New York. 

The presence of these prominent fig- 
ures on the Association’s board assures 
the finest sort of support and co-opera- 
tion. These companies are putting their 
big men on the board because it is re- 
garded as imperative that there be an 
improvement over last year in automo- 
bile underwriting for the disturbances in 
this field were having a distinctly unfa- 
vorable reaction on the fire business of 
local agents. 

The headquarters of the Association 
are being maintained at 1 Liberty street 
in the Great American building where 
they have been for several years. Mr. 
Moore and Mr. Donahue are located 
there as well as F. M. Herring. the East- 
ern branch secretary. Claude Patter- 
son is Southern branch manager at At- 
lanta while E. L. Rickards at Chicago 
and Arnold Hodgkinson at San Fran- 
cisco are respectively the Western and 
Pacific Coast managers. 

These officers will have immediate su- 
pervision over their territories but will 
not have the same freedom of action 
which they enjoyed under the less cen- 
tralized Conference. Especially is this 
to be true with respect to policy forms. 
Whereas formerly the regional Confer- 
ences had forms which might or might 
not be permissible in other parts of the 
country the Association will make all 
policies available everywhere for com- 
panies and agents to write if there is a 
demand for them. Because of the large 
number of policy contracts at hand to 
meet the requirements of many types 
of assureds the non-Association com- 
panies will not enjoy the same competi- 
tive advantages they did previously when 
Conference forms were limited in num- 
ber and new ones were exceedingly dif- 
ficult to have approved quickly. 


J. Ross Moore Manager 


JT. Ross Moore, manager of the Na- 
tional Association, needs no introduction 
to the automobile field. Nor does Mr. 
Donahue. Both have been at the head 
office of the Conference for years. Mr. 
Moore joined the organization in July, 
1921, when he was elected assistant sec- 
retary of the National Conference and 
secretary of the New England and East- 
ern Conferences to succeed Ralph H. 
Goodwin. who became manager of the 
Fireman’s Fund automobile. department 
in Boston. Mr. Moore had heen asso- 
ciated previously with Marsh & McLen- 
nan in the New York office specializ- 
ing in marine insurance. He is a West- 
erner by birth and training and nos- 
sessed a fine knowledge of automohile 
insurance in that part of the countrv be- 
fore he came East. He was assistant 
secretary of the St. Paul Fire & Marine 
at the home office for several vears and 
was also in charge of the automobile 
department. In St. Paul Mr. Moore 


served on several committees of the 

Western Conference. Mr. Moore became 

manager of the Conference in May, 

Hepes when he succeeded Howard De 
ott. 


A. J. Donahue and F. M. Herring 

Alfred J. Donahue, actuary of the As- 
sociation, is an expert statistician and 
rate maker. He has had about twenty 
years of experience with figures and 
with the exception of less than two 
years his connections have been in the 
insurance business. Mr. Donahue started 
with the Mutual Life of New York in 
the medical statistical department. After 
two and a half years there he joined the 
Globe Indemnity in the statistical de- 
partment. During the World War period 
he was with the du Pont Co. for eight- 
een months handling cost accounting 
and sales analyses. Following that he 
was with the Liverpool & London & 
Globe for about the same length of time 
as chief statistician. Ten years ago Mr. 
Donahue joined the National Conference 
as Statistician. In 1926 he became as- 
sistant to Mr. Moore and this year he 
was elected to his present post as As- 
sociation actuary. 

F. M. Herring, Eastern branch secre- 
tary, has been with the Conference since 
May, 1922. His previous insurance ex- 
perience included four years with the 
St. Paul Fire & Marine. During the 
World War period he served four years 
in the Navy, rising to the position of 
lieutenant. He also attended Columbia 
University for three years. Mr. Herring 
did excellent work for the Eastern Con- 
ference for several years as assistant to 
the manager and last June became sec- 
retary of the Eastern Conference fol- 
lowing the resignation of C. R. Lamont. 

Claude Patterson of Atlanta 

Claude Patterson, Southern branch 
secretary at Atlanta, is a native Geor- 
gian and has lived in Atlanta practically 
his entire life. Upon graduation from 
business college in 1893 he entered the 
employ of a wholesale coal and lumber 
concern. Two years later he accepted 
employment with a wholesale dry goods, 
notions and fertilizer business. In the 
early part of 1898 he became connected 
with the law firm of Glenn, Slaton & 
Phillips, remaining with this firm and 
its several successors until May, 1915, 
when he resigned to become assistant 
manager of the Atlanta branch of the 
National Credit Men’s Association; 
shortly thereafter he was made manager. 

In 1917 severing his connection with 
the credit men he opened an office for 
himself doing court reporting and gen- 
eral stenographic work, in which he con- 
tinued until April, 1920, except for the 
latter half of 1918 when he served with 
headquarters office of the Y. M. C. A. in 
London as assistant personnel dirsctor 
for Great Britain. 

In April, 1920, Mr. Patterson was ar- 
pointed manager of the Automobil} 
Underwriters’ Detective Bureau, South- 
ern Division, and the following August 
was appointed secretary of the Southern 
Automobile Underwriters Conference, 
and has continuously served in these two 
capacities up to the early part of 1930, 
when he was elected branch secretary In 
charge of the Southern division of the 
Association. He also continues as man- 
ager of the Theft Bureau. 


Career of Arnold Hodgkinson 

Arnold Hodgkinson, branch secretary 
at the San Francisco headquarters of the 
new Association, first saw the light of 
day in 1867 on the edge of the York- 
shire moors in England, where his child- 
hood and youth were spent on a little 
farm subject to the rigors and usual 
hardships of that country and time. In 
1887 he arrived in the United States 
with his mother and six younger broth: 
ers and sisters. his father having pave 
the way to the new «world some tw? 
years previously. 

First as a clerk in a grocery store, 
then as a traveling salesman in various 
mercantile lines, he worked his way 
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LIABILITY of CAR OWNER 
To GUEST 


The so-called guest and host claim in 
automobile accidents is a subject of liti- 
gation which has been developed rap- 
idly within the last ten years. Such 
cases were not known of in this state 
prior to the decision in Lowell v. Wil- 


liams, decided in this state in 1918. The. 


defendant was the owner of an automo- 
bile. It was operated by her chauffeur 
and she was riding therein. She invited 
plaintiff to ride with her from Garden 
City to Brooklyn. On the way there 
was a collision between the defendant’s 
automobile and a motor truck and it was 
found that the accident was due in part 
at least to the negligence of the defen- 
dant’s chauffeur. The plaintiff who had 
been invited as a favor to herself to 
ride, sued the owner. It was held that 
the defendant was liable. The court said: 


_ “That the owner of a vehicle invit- 
ing another to ride with him as a fa- 
vor, nevertheless owes some duty to 
his guest, cannot be disputed. He 
cannot willfully injure him or expose 
him to unnecessary or unusual dan- 
gers. Nor can it be disputed that in 


such case the owner would be respon- 
sible for his own personal negligence 
in caring for his guest.” 

cases have been decided in 


Several 


the convenience of the stranger, it has 
been held that the owner of the prem- 
ises is not liable unless the owner will- 
fully injures the person so coming on 
his premises. 
Vaughan vs. Transit 

Such is the decision in Vaughan vs. 
Transit Development Co., 222 N. Y. 79. 
Defendant was the owner of the prem- 
ises in question. There was on the de- 
fendant’s premises a comfort station into 
which the public were allowed. There 
was no benefit of any kind to the de- 
fendant, but just an accommodation to 
the public. The defendant was making 
some repairs in that comfort station and 
removed a trap door and while it was 
removed, the plaintiff came into the com- 
fort station and fell into the opening 
and was injured. The court held that 
there was no liability on the part of the 
owner in this language: 

“But he was there by permission, 
for his own convenience, and his stat- 
us was that of a bare licensee. Long- 
continued acquiescence in such use 
does not become an invitation. The 
law does not so penalize good nature 
or indifference’ nor does permission 
ripen into right.” 

And yet it would appear that when 





About to embark for ride with woman friend 


this state since that decision and it seems 
to have been fully taken for granted 
that whenever an operator of an auto- 
mobile going along a highway invites 
either a friend or a wayfarer to ride 
or ‘give a lift,” as was the expression 
in the days of horses and carriages, that 
the owner of the automobile will be lia- 
oe to the person to whom he gives the 
ift, in case the guest in injured be- 
Cause of the failure of the owner to 
observe ordinary care. 


eet if the owner of premises permits 
Tangers to go upon those premises for 


‘eral public disapproval. 


the owner of an automobile allows a 
stranger to go with him for a ride that 
that ride is wholly for the convenience 
of the stranger and that the law does 
penalize the good nature of the man who 
gives a lift to his neighbor or stranger. 
Not a Popular Law 

The law which imposes such liability 
on the part of an automobile owner 
seems to have been regarded with gen- 
So much so that 
nine states have now passed statutes, 
some of which hold that there shall be 
no liability whatsoever imposed upon 


governor of that 


1930. 


By 


WILLIAM BUTLER 


General Counsel, U. S. Casualty Co. 


the owner of an automobile who gives 
a lift to another, others holding that 
such owner shall not be liable unless 
he is grossly or willfully negligent. 
States having such laws are: Califor- 
nia, Connecticut, Delaware, Kentucky, 
Indiana, Iowa, Michigan, Oregon and 
Vermont. The most recent of such laws 


of which we know has just been passed 
i being approved 


in Kentucky, by the 


(Chapter 308, Public Acts of 1927, 

Conn.)” 

We have not examined the statutes of 
California, Iowa or Oregon but from the 
account we have of them they are sim- 
ilar to the Connecticut statute. 

Substantially to the same effect is the 
Vermont statute (No. 78 of the Acts of 
1929), also the Michigan statute (Sec- 
tion 29, Act 18, Public Acts of 1929; 





Going from beach to home 


state on March 21, 
That act reads: 

“No person transported by the own- 
er or operator of a motor vehicle as 
a guest, without payment for such 
transportation, shall have a cause of 
action for damages against such own- 
er or operator for any injuries re- 
ceived, death, or any loss sustained, 
in case of accident, unless such acci- 
dent shall have resulted from an in- 
tentional act on the part of said own- 
er or operator.” 

The Connecticut statute reads: 

“No person transported by the own- 
er or operator of a motor vehicle as 
a guest, without payment for such 
transportation, shall have no cause of 
action for damages against such own- 
er or operator for injury, death or loss 
in case of accident, unless such acci- 
dent shall have been intentional on 
the part of said owner or operator or 
caused by his heedlessness or his reck- 
less disregard of the rights of others. 


Mich.), also the Indiana statute (Chap- 
ter 201, Acts of 1929). 

The Delaware statute (36, Laws of 
Delaware, Chapter 270, page, 795, ap- 
proved April 1, 1929) goes further than 
the others, and provides: és 

“That the operator or owner of a 
motor vehicle shall be relieved from 
any liability whatsoever for injuries 

suffered or sustained by any person 
while riding with such operator or in 
such owner’s car, free of charge.” 

Clear Definition of Terms Necessary 

The question then arises, in those stat- 
utes which provide that the owner shall 
be liable only for gross negligence, will- 
ful conduct or intentional injury, what 
those terms mean and when will one be 
liable ? 

In Silver vs. Silver, 108 Conn. 371, the 
Connecticut statute was construed. In 
that case, plaintiff was riding in de- 
fendant’s car. There was considerable 
traffic upon the road in both directions 


(Continued on Page 20) 
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ft All Depends— 
Upon How You Stage Your Sales Talk 


By STANLEY MAYNARD, 


Manager of Agencies, Standard Surety & Casualty Co. 


Well versed in the art of sales con- 
versation and with many years of expe- 
rience on the production “firing line,” Mr. 
Maynard presents in this article some 
timely hints on how to open a solicitation 
for automobile insurance and then to 
guide it to a successful close. His con- 
tention that the path of conversation 
should be paved by some point other than 
the main one at issue has the support of 
some of the leading producers of auto- 
mobile insurance. Mr. Maynard has been 
in the business for the past seven years 
and is the author of two books, “Rough 


Notes on Smooth Personalities” and 
“Sales Thoughts, Touching on Surety 
Bonds.” 


It is estimated that only 32% of the 
automobiles traveling the highways and 
byways of this nation are insured. Ac- 
cordingly, 68% of the car owners of 
these United States are prospects. In 
order to eliminate, in one sense, the ar- 
gument, “I haven’t the money to pay the 
premium,” we will subtract 18%, so that 
it leaves 50% who are theoretically live 
prospects. Solicitors echo in the vernac- 
ular: Oh, yeah! I do not believe that 
the figure of 18% is an over-estimate, 
but at least there are some individuals 
who can drive cars even though they 
do not actually have sufficient cash to 
buy proper insurance coverage. My 
theory is, and I have made practical use 
of it, that the best way to approach a 
prospect is to talk to him in a little 
different manner than my competitor 
does. 


Off to a Good Start 


Let us assume that your prospect be- 
Icngs in the 32% class as aforemen- 
tioned. You know that he has his car 
insured. The natural logic would be for 
him to renew his policy with the same 
agent who wrote it the previous vear. 
You want his renewal. To start talking 
liability at the beginning would be the 
same as offering an extra piece of pump- 
kin pie after a hearty Thanksgiving din- 
ner, viz., his apparent needs are satis- 
fied. Therefore a good opening wedge 
would be the question, “Have you a 
fixed elass endorsement on your wind- 
shield?” Assuming that he has not, and 
inasmuch as he peers through his wind- 
shield every minute he is driving his car, 
his natural answer is, “No, what do you 
mean?” Thus a path of conversation is 
opened. You explain that for $5 you can 
give him a special endorsement which 
covers all fixed glass in his car except 
head and rear lights and mirrors. It is 
said that one out of everv three closed 
cars suffer a plate glass breakage each 
year. 

Again—your opening statement could 
be, “Mr. Blank, automobile collision in- 
surance is considered as exnensive to 
buy. However, for onlv $5 I can give 
vou an automobile collision glass en- 
dorsement.” Another path of conserva- 
tion is opened. You might approach a 
merchant and ask him if. he has an auto- 
mobile plate glass endorsement attached 
to his standard nlate glass policv, and 
from that line of contact swine into the 
renewal or new sale of liability. pron- 
erty damage and collision coverages. In 
brief, these opening-wedge conversations 
(via a plate glass endorsement) can be 
steered into sales amounting to substan- 
tial premiums. 

His First Sale Helped by a Horse 

The first sale I made of an automo- 
bile glass endorsement was promoted for 


me by a horse. I was standing near the 
curb in front of a car of a friend of 
mine who had parked it ahead of a 
horse that was having his noonday meal. 
The horse had eaten the majority of the 
oats in his nosebag, suspended from his 
head, but in order to obtain the last rem- 
nants he would toss his head upward, 
ar.d in doing so the heavy leather bag 
was rapped against the glass in the rear 
window of the automobile. I gazed at 
the horse’s novel method of completing 
his meal, speculatively as one will, won- 
dering whether the window would crack. 
While thus standing, my friend came 
out of the building and like a true execu- 
tive—grasped the situation—made a 
Lindbergh leap and shoved the horse 
backward. That night a plate glass en- 
dorsement went out in the mail. Later 
I received all the insurance on his car. 

Contingent auto liability is another ex- 
cellent opening wedge. Many employers 
do not realize that they are liable for 
the negligent acts of their employes even 
though the employers are not operating 
company-owned cars. Emphasizing the 
large verdicts obtained in cases where 
the employer is charged with the negli- 
gence of an employe driving his own 
car, automatically doubly reinforces the 
likelihood of a large verdict because of 
his own negligence. After an accident 
has happened it is too late to buy insur- 
arce to cover that accident. 

The headlines. “Generous Jury Gives 
Verdict of $100,000.” is a comparative 
text for the case where a dark skinned 
gentleman was hung from a tree, and a 


sign placed on his chest reading, “In 
Status Quo.” Two colored brethren 
passing by and reading the sign did 
not understand the meaning of it. An- 
other colored gentleman, but of the le- 
gal profession, came up. He was asked 
the meaning of the words. He looked 
up—read the sign carefully—and then 
said, “Them words mean that our 
brother is in a hell-of-a-fix.” According- 
ly, larger verdicts behoove the sale of 
higher limits. 

A Good Sales Talk on Higher Limits 


As a suggestion let us assume your 
client has an automobile and desires pro- 
tection. 

Agent to Mr. Client: 
you for— 

Public Liability..... $ 52 

Property Damage... 18 

Full Collision 


“Tt will cost 


(The premium of $205 is for 
25/50 thousand limits.) 

Client (natural reaction): 
too much money! No, sir! 
afford to pay that.” 

Agent: “It is a large expenditure 
but I feel it would be to your advan- 
tage to be fully protected. However, 
you would be willing to spend $70, 
wouldn’t you?” 

Prospect: “Yes, but there is quite 
a difference between $70 and $205.” 

Agent: “All right, but if you hit a 
person you might have a judgment 
against you for $25,000 or if several 
were injured in one accident it might 


wl nats 
1 can't 





New York State Financing Unit 


State Association Service, Inc., the 
subsidiary of the New York State Asso- 
ciation of Local Agents, Inc., formed to 
handle the financing of instalment pre- 
miums for member agents, has been in 
operation for just a little over a year 
and has more than justified its existence 
in the opinion of President Albert Dodge 
of the agents’ association. The president 
of the state body is automatically head 
of the financing subdivision. 


The officers of the financing unit felt 
that they should go slow at first until 
they were fairly sure of their ground in 
undertaking something new from an 
agents’ association standpoint and there- 
fore no strong effort was made to se- 
cure a large volume of business from 
local producers. Whenever the service 
was needed by members it was offered 
and in many cases was of great assis- 
tance in retaining business as well as 
meeting competition from non-agency in- 
surers and procuring additional lines of 
coverage. 


$100,000 Financed in First Year 


State Association Service, Inc., has 
made a steady increase in its business 
from the time that it started Mr. Dodge 
informs The Eastern Underwriter. There 
have been some slight changes in the 
method of handling but the charge for 
the service has proved adequate to 
carry it without any cost to the New 
York State Association of Local Agents. 
In a statement of February 28 of this 
year there were no outstanding bills, a 
comfortable surplus was being accumu- 


Jated and there had been about $6,000 


collected in service charges on approxi- 
mately $10,000 in business. 

In other words the service organiza- 
tion has made it possible for member 
agents and their companies to write 
$100,000 in premiums on a cash basis to 
them but on a deferred payment system 
to their clients without any cost what- 
soever to the agent himself. State As- 
sociation Service, Inc., has earned its 
dividend on the stock subscribed and 
funds are in hand for it to be paid 
when due. 

The agents’ association believes that 
through the financing subsidiary it has 
saved such members of the state asso- 
ciation who have used this service the 
cost of handling these slow accounts 
and placed it upon the shoulders of the 
assured where it belongs. 

“On the results of the oneration of 
State Association Service, Inc.,” said Mr. 
Dodge, “we have satisfied ourselves that 
our members have been given something 
worth while, and as we now have the 
experience of our first year it is the 
intention of State Association Service, 
Inc., to start an intensive campaign for 
business as we know that with it our 
members have a distinct advantage over 
others when it comes to meeting com- 
petition as we have something to offer 
whereby a client if he desires to use 
the plan can make more money on the 
amount of capital left in his business 
over a period of time during the year 
than he could ever expect to get in the 
shape of dividends or other advantages 
from non-agency companies, and in ad- 
dition he has the real protection of 
stock insurance.” 





Moffett Studio 
STANLEY MAYNARD 


run to $50,000. That’s possible, isn’t 


icf 
Client: “Yes.” 
Agent: “However, if your car is 


badly damaged the only loss is the 
actual value of the car, which you 
could afford to stand without serious 
financial loss to yourself. Twenty-five 
and fifty thousand dollars are sums 
that you cannot afford to lose. Accord- 
ingly, you could dispense with full col- 
lision and thus save $135 and the total 
cost to you would, therefore, be only 
$70 instead of $205. 

Easier to Come Down Than to Go Up 

This is a very brief way of outlining 
the idea of selling higher I'mits. The 
psychology is in quoting a total premium 
figure which seems very high to the 
prospect—then after explaining—slicing 
off almost 150% of the premium and 
saving the assured $135. It is much 
easier to come down than to go up. 
Likewise, it is more leasing to your 
prospect to subtract a $135 collision pre- 
mium than it is to add on $15 to the 
cost of his insurance for extra public 
liability and property damage _protec- 
tion. Also the subtraction of a $135 col- 
lision premium minimizes the difference 
in cost between 5/10 limits and 25/50 
limits. 

Will Rogers made the statement: 
“There are only two classes of people 
in the United States—bootleggers and 
customers’—both are wet. There are 
two classes of automobile drivers—male 
and female—both have accidents. The 
incident of a man who drove his cat 
into a fire plug. and then the gushing 
water flooding the basement of a silk- 
house, damaging the contents thereof, 
resulted in a wet case. and it didn’t con- 
sist of a dozen bottles. 

I once asked an ambidexterous lav 
if in driving her car she had ever su- 
fered an accident. She outlined that 
she was a very careful driver—that she 
had never run into anyone—and thet 
vocalized in deta‘l of four different 1 
cidences where careless drivers had rn 
into her. (The preceding statement 's 
not intended as a facetious reflection 
the merit plan.) 

One can preach theory as to the 8” 
licitation of insurance but the most prac 
tical way is to call consistently on 4 
given number. The law of averages wil 
automatically result into sales. An a? 
proach—the first words—are importaml 
but the last words are still more vita 
Synonymously—a son was away [roll 
home and received a wire that his father 
had died. He wired back, “What were 
father’s last words?” , In an_ hour Mt 


received the answer, “Father did on 
have any last words, mother was W! 
him until the end.” 
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Rooms In Hospitals Can Now Be Gotten For As High As $50 A Day; 
Minimum At New Doctors’ Hospital, New York, Is $12 A Day; 

Price Of Setting Broken Arms And Legs Continues To 
Go Up; What Insurance Companies Say About 
Comparative Costs 
po ae oe ae fae Ge ae 


department but to the underwriting divi- 
sion as well is the increasing cost of 
medical care. And that includes hospital 
costs, doctors’ fees, bills of surgeons for 
operations and other pocketbook details. 
It costs much more nowadays to have a 
broken arm set or torn muscles fixed 
up than was the case a decade ago. The 
difference in hospital costs is great. 

Hospitals in the big cities nowadays 
are as impressive and as well run and 
as expensive as hotels, and on this page 
The Eastern Underwriter prints a pic- 
ture of the latest de luxe hotel in New 
York. A group of 182 doctors got to- 
gether to have a hospital where they 
could send their patients. The directors 
include Percy A. Rockefeller and two 
of J. P. Morgan’s partners. On the out- 
side the hospital looks like an apartment 
house and inside it looks like a hotel. 
Rooms in this particular building cost 
patients from $12 to $38 a day. Floor 
nursing is supplied at the rate of $1 for 
twelve hours or $2 for twenty-four hours. 
One feature of this hospital is the guest- 
room floor reserved for guests visiting 
Patients. These guests may remain in 
the hospital overnight and have the 
same priviliges they would receive in a 
hotel. They can eat in the dining room 
also provided for guests. Only doctors 
on the medical board of the hospital may 
Ting in patients. - 

Even at these big prices the hospitals 
are getting it is reported that today many 
hospitals are operating at a deficit, so 
there does not seem to be much relief 
in sight. Yet it is possible to pay as high 
as $30 a day in some hospitals. 

“The Committee on Cost of Medical 
Care” in Washington, the head of which 
1s Secretary of the Interior Ray Lyman 
Wilbur, has been studying this problem 
Seriously the past few years. The com- 
mittee points out that hospital service is 
expensive and developments in medical 
Science and hospital management con- 
Stantly add new elements to the cost. It 
further points out that it may be pos- 
sible for costs to be reduced somewhat, 
Y increased efficiency of administration. 

ere is a difference of opinion as to 
whether the patient of moderate means 
Can normally pay for his bed, “extras,” 
hurse, etc., out of his individual income. 

H Breaking Down Distinction 

os 


tion today appears to be undergoing a 
transition towards greater accessibility 
of hospital care to the middle class and 


pital administration and construc- 


days. Ward patients are beginning to 
receive many privileges today heretofore 


private business institutions and patron- 
ized largely by the wealthy, and the 





The Doctors Hospital 














New York’s latest de-luxe hotel for patients 


given only private or semi-private pa- 
tients. Also, the percentage of patients 
in small wards and semi-private rooms 
has grown enormously the past few 
years, and naturally the unit cost to the 


municipal, maintained by the city for the 
indigent poor, do not concern us here. It 
is those hospitals maintained for the ma- 
jority, private hospitals, in turn divided 
in two classes, general and special, whose 





Total Number Patients, One Year 





SUMMARY OF DATA FOR 676 GENERAL HOSPITALS 
Total Number Patient-Days, One Year 
Average Stay per Patient per Hospital, One Year 
Average Cost per Patient-Day per Hospital, One Year 
Total Operating Receipts; One: Year. 3.666065. 0c. ccc sees $140,161 ,258.64 
Total Operating Disbursements, One Year.................. $150,734,249.79 
Average Receipts per Patient per Hospital, One Year 


2,265,865 
23,473,035 
12.56 days 
$5.32 


$61.83 








hospitals for caring for such patients 
has grown also. The tendency is to give 
all hospital patients the maximum of 
service; let them pay for it according 
to their ability. 

Hospitals are divided into three classi- 


costs must be studied to get an idea of 
the expense. 

The United Hospital Fund survey of 
1928 in which they studied costs of med- 
ical care in 117 hospitals in New York 
city, exclusive of proprietary, showed 


Private patients in single rooms pay, 
in general hospitals, from $4.50 to $25 
daily for their rooms. They pay, in spe- 
cial hospitals, $3 to $22. 

Patients in semi-private rooms, general 
hospitals, pay $3 to $8. They pay, in 
special hospitals, $2.75 to $7.50 daily. 

Semi-private ward patients pay, in 
general hospitals, $2 to $7.50. In spe- 
cial hospitals, $2 to $5.50. 

General Ward patients, general and 
special hospitals, get free service or rates 
up to $5 daily. Ward patients seldom 
pay for medical treatment, and pay for 
hospital costs according to their circum- 
stances. 

Average Charge for Nurses 

There are, of course, numerous extra 
costs which increase the hospital bill con- 
siderably. According to Charles F. Neer- 
gaard, hospital consultant of New York 
city, charge for special services amount 
to 30% of the average hospital bill, while 
E. H. L. Corwin, director of the Hospi- 
tal Information and Service Bureau in 
New York, found some years ago that 
special services then came to nearly 60% 
of the private patient’s bill in New York 
hospitals. 

Special and extra costs include X-ray 
and pathalogical treatment, use of oper- 
ating room, anaesthesia, laboratory serv- 
ice, special nursing, etc. 

The average charge in New York for 
a special nurse, twelve hour duty, is $7 
a day, while her board ranges from $1 
to $2.50. This expense must, of course, 
also be borne by the patient. 

Cost for anaesthesia applications are 
included in some instances in operating 
room expensé, and not in others. The 
maximum figures given here may be con- 
siderably higher if a high anaesthesia fée 
is charged. Private patients pay for op- 
erating room use, $10 to $35; patients in 
semi-private rooms pay $7.50 to $25; 
semi-private ward patients pay $12 to 
$15.20; while general ward patients pay 
$5 to $15. (There is no distinction here 
between costs in general and special hos- 
pitals.) These figures are those of a 
representative group of New York and 
Brooklyn hospitals. 

In order to lighten the burden of these 
special charges, some hospitals have in- 
augurated one of the following meas- 
ures: graduation of special service 
charge; elimination of these charges al- 
together, or placing such charges on a 
flat-rate basis. 

The “Committee on Cost of Medical 

(Continued on Page 
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Present Highs In Bull Verdict 
Market Will Shortly Seem Low 


As a snow ball rolls down hill and 
increases its size with each turn, so have 
the verdicts in automobile personal in- 
jury cases increased in size each year, 
if not each month, for a number of 
years past. In the case of the snow ball, 
the height of the hill will determine to 
a large degree its size when it reaches 
the bottom, but those of us who have 
spent our lives in personal injury work, 
have at last reached the realization that 
it is about as difficult to determine with 
any degree of accuracy what a jury will 
do in a personal injury case, as it would 
be to expect the snow ball to retain its 
shape and its substance if placed on the 
shore of one of the molten lakes in the 
Devil’s domain. 

Of all the hazards that confront busi- 
ness today, there is none much more 
difficult to contemplate than the jury 
hazard as applied to personal injury 
cases. There was a time when prece- 
dent helped us to determine our course; 
when contributory negligence was a bar 
to recovery; when courts insisted that 
there be a question of fact for the jury; 
when jurymen had a wholesome regard 
for other people’s money; when Courts 
of Appeal adjusted the wrong committed 
in trial courts. These safeguards, how- 
ever, have been cast aside very largely 
to make way for the growing conviction 
that exists in the minds of so many peo- 
ple that when some person is injured 
some other person should pay for those 
injuries, no matter under what circum- 
stances they were sustained. 

Tracing Back the Situation’s 
Psychology 

The psychology that exists today in 
this regard can be traced back across 
the years to the advent of the Work- 
men’s Compensation Laws as passed by 
the legislatures of the various states. 
Under all these laws an employe re- 
ceives compensation for injuries arising 
out of and in the course of his em- 
ployment, whether or not the injuries 
resulted wholly from his own careless- 
ness. Notwithstanding the fact that the 
principles underlying ‘Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Laws have no bearing what- 
ever on the liability of the owner of an 
automobile for injuries sustained by 
others on account of the operation of 
the automobile it is quite evident that 
the mass mind is applying Workmen’s 
Compensation principles in rendering 
jury service in automobile personal in- 
jury cases. 

The loss ratios of practically all com- 
panies writing automobile liability busi- 
ness during 1929 indicate an upward 
tendency which constitutes substantial 
proof of the increasing cost of personal 
injury claims. Let us consider some 
more specific information which illus- 
trates the upward trend, and which also 
illustrates the other factors that have 
a bearing on the increased cost of set- 
tlement of personal injury cases. 
Personal Injury Settlement Rising Cost 

The following figures accurately reflect 
the experience of a casualty company 
doing a country wide business with a 
premium income of several million dol- 
lars in automobile liability business. The 
experience taken covers the settlement 
of personal injury claims (not suits) dur- 
ing a six year period from 1924 to 1929 
inclusive. Several thousand claims were 
settled each year, and as the figures 
used do not include expenses of any 
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nature, they show the actual payments 
made to claimants. 

In 1925 the average cost per settle- 
ment was $6.28 more than in 1924; in 
1926 it was $5.92 more than in 1925; in 
1927 it was $5.01 more than in 1926; in 
1928 it was $4.69 more than in 1927; in 
1929 it was $4.80 more than in 1928. 

In other words, in six years the coun- 
try-wide average cost of automobile per- 
sonal injury claims has increased 31.3%. 

Within the last few weeks, two rec- 
ord breaking verdicts were rendered. In 
New York City, Albert Pieri, nineteen 
years of age, a plasterer’s helper, who 
sustained a fractured back was awarded 
$110,000 and his father was awarded 
$15,000 for loss of his son’s services for 
two years, or until he attained his ma- 
jority. In Pittsburgh, $102,427, the 
largest verdict ever rendered in Alle- 
ghany County in personal injury cases, 
was awarded Mrs. Mary Hahn. 

The end is not yet. We are in a bull 
verdict market. Apparently, the present 
highs will look cheap in another five 
years. The courts have recognized and 
accepted the present trend. 


What a Law Journal Found 


A study of the reports of the deci- 
sions of Supreme Courts all over the 
country indicates that verdicts have be- 
come progressively higher. To take 
only one section of the country, an ex- 
amination of the “Atlantic Reporter,” 
which contains the decisions of the 
courts of highest jurisdiction in the 
states of Maine, New Hampshire, Ver- 
mont, Rhode Island, Connecticut, New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware and 
Maryland, will show that ten years ago 
the verdicts ran not only less, but ap- 
proximately 50% less, than the verdicts 
for similar injuries at the present time. 
In the reports covering the period from 
March 29, 1917, to June 10, 1920, in the 
“Atlantic Reporter,” there are only two 
verdicts exceeding $10,000; one of them 
for $11,686 was allowed to stand, but the 
other verdict for $16,000 was cut down 
to $11,000. An examination of this same 
system of reports for the last three 
years abounds in verdicts of $15,000 up 
to $35,000, very few, if any, of which 
have been materially decreased by the 
courts. 

The Ohio Court of Appeals in affirm- 
ing a judgment for $30,000 used the fol- 
lowing language: “We must remember 
that damages which would have been 
regarded as excessive twenty-five years 
ago are common now.” Arnold Cream- 
ery Co. vs. Reywa, 30 Ohio Law Reports 
188. The same court in affirming a 
judgment for $32,104 in another case 
said: “The amount of the verdict was 
not anywhere nearly adequate to the 
injury that he suffered, he being an in- 
valid and a total wreck for the remain- 
der of his life, and suffering all the tor- 
ments that such an injury would entail.” 
(General Light & Power Co. vs. Thomp- 
son 29 Ohio Law Reports.) The progres- 
sive thought of the courts is illustrated 
by the recent New Jersey case in which 
the plaintiff, a girl passenger on a pub- 
lic bus, received an acid burn the size 
of a half dollar on the calf of her leg. 
The defendant sought to have the $2,000 
verdict set aside on the ground that it 
was excessive in view of the obscure 


position of the burn. In affirming the 
verdict, the Supreme Court said: “In the 
present style of dress, including the 
height of the skirt and the thinness of 
the hose, it cannot be said that such a 
scar is in an obscure position or not sub- 
ject to observation.” These illustrations 
show the temper of the modern jury in 
assessing damages and the attitude of 
the courts in sustaining verdicts. 


Lower Purchasing Price of Dollar 


High verdicts require high limits, un- 
less the assured is to be made a co-in- 
surer. It is not so long ago that “five 
and ten” limits were reasonably ade- 
quate. Now such limits are well-nigh 
obsolete.. Even limits of “ten and 
twenty” carry considerable hazard. To 
be on the safe side, limits of “forty and 
eighty” or fifty and one hundred thou- 
sand dollars are none too high. 


Another factor which has contributed 
materially to the increasing cost of per- 
sonal injury cases has been the general 
increase in the cost of living during the 
past decade due to the decrease in the 
purchasing power of the dollar. Then, 
too, the luxuries of yesterday are con- 
sidered common necessities today. For- 
tunate economic conditions in the United 
States have brought about a situation 
that fairly requires us to recognize the 
aristocracy of the workingman. If we 
estimate the value of our personal in- 
jury cases from any other viewpoint, we 
always find ourselves under-estimated 
when we face that august tribunal of 
gentlemen who comprise the “funda- 
mental safeguard of American liberty.” 


“Chasers” in Small Town, Too 


Mention should also be made of an- 
other factor that has exacted a heavy 
toll, namely, the practice of “chasing” 
cases. Fortunately, this practice was 
confined to the larger cities, but now 
there is hardly a town large enough to 
support, or half support, a grocery store, 
a meat market and a doctor where there 
are not two lawyers, one at least of 
whom “chases” cases, and even small 
cases, for a fee of $1.50 has become an 
attractive incentive. 

The great publicity given by the news- 
papers to large verdicts also assists to 
an incalculable extent in fixing settle- 
ment demands by claimants who are not 
represented by attorneys. Particularly, 
in the smaller cities and towns, the press 
carry full accounts of the trial of per- 
sonal injury cases. When a jury fixes 
the value of a broken bone in the leg 
of a small child, in a case of certain lia- 
bility, that figure is taken as the basis 
of demand in every other similar case, 
regardless of the question of liability, 
until another jury awards a larger 
amount, and then that higher figure is 
taken as a basis of demand, and so on. 
For this reason, it is much easier in 
many cases to deal with attorneys than 
direct with the claimants. 


When Gifted Children Are Hurt 


In keeping with the attitude of the 
courts in recognizing the increased cost 
of living as a factor in affirming high 
verdicts as not excessive is the practice 
that attorneys have been making of de- 
manding higher damages in fatal cases 
of minors based upon allegations of ex- 
ceptional versatility and talent such as 
proficiency in music, studies, etc., as 
making the life of such a child more 
valuable than that of the average child 
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not so gifted. The Courts of Appeal have 
affirmed high verdicts in such cases on 
the ground that recovery for such a 
child’s life can reasonably be considered 
higher than it would be in the case of 
an ordinary child. 

Another factor in the increase of claim 
cost in certain localities is special legis- 
lation passed by some states directly af- 
fecting the liability of operators of auto- 
mobiles, such as the Compulsory Auto- 
mobile Insurance Law of Massachusetts 
and the Fearon Act of New York. Such 
laws take away from the insurance car- 
rier any grounds for disclaiming liabil- 
ity under the policy contract, such as 
delayed notice, illegal operation as to 
age, carrying passengers for hire, etc. 
They make liability absolute on the part 
of the automobile owner, dependent only 
on the negligence of the operator. The 
laws of Massachusetts and New York 
have unquestionably contributed to the 
increased claim cost in those states, as 
will be seen from the following experi- 
ence of a company doing a large busi- 
ness in both states for a great many 
years. Both of these laws went into 
effect early in 1927. From January 1, 
1927, to January 1, 1930, this company’s 
average Massachusetts claim cost was 
32.3% higher than its average claim cost 
for the three preceding years. For the 
same three year period, the company’s 
average New York claim cost was 15.8% 
higher than its average claim cost for 
the three preceding years. 


Why Public Is Interested 


Indeed, the companies writing auto- 
mobile liability insurance are confronted 
by very real and vital problems. Like- 
wise, the public has a tremendous in- 
terest. Not only does the public pay 
for it, but the public in terms of claim- 
ants and jurors, exacts large settlements 
and brings in record breaking verdicts, 
and then the self-same nublic decries 
the cost of this form of insurance and 
looking for relief urges the state to g° 
into the insurance business, probably in 
the belief that the state has some murac- 
ulous power to make two dollars out of 
one dollar. 

However, it may be that the present 
cost is not out of order when we con- 
sider the remarkable economic evolution 
of the country. As a matter of fact, do 
not such verdicts constitute a fairly ac 
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DISCOUNTS GROW 
With COVER In CANADA 


How Companies There Are Helping To Make Protection 
As Wide and Sweeping As Possible; One Form For Private 
Passenger Car Policy; the Other For Commercial Car 


Policy. 


Two forms of automobile policy, 
which are in the main, the same, are in 
general use in Canada—the private pas- 
senger policy and the commercial auto- 
mobile policy. 

The Canadian Automobile Under- 
writers’ Association, the tariff associa- 
tion which makes rates for Ontario, 
Quebec and the Maritimes, and the auto- 
mobile underwriters’ associations in Brit- 
ish Columbia and the prairie provinces, 
have used for some time a policy de- 
signed to cover all the hazards, but the 
insurer can choose which coverage he 
wants, and, if in any of the five cover- 
ages on the policy under the heading 
“insuring agreements” there is not en- 
tered a premium amount, then that par- 
ticular insuring agreement is not in 
force. At one time the Association did 
have a comprehensive policy, but that 
was abandoned. They now have the or- 
dinary form of policy which may be 
called comprehensive in that it covers 
the policyholder from loss from all five 
hazards—public liability, property dam- 
age, collision (four types), fire and 
theft—if he desires to take all of them. 
He may take one or more. 

_If the policyholder decides to buy pub- 
lic liability, property damage and col- 
lision, or these three and fire or theft, 
he receives a 5% discount. If he takes 
all five coverages, the discount is 10%. 
In the West, the discounts are higher— 
10% and 15%. 

The automobile policy falls into four 
chief parts: 

(1) The preamble, giving the form of ap- 
Plication, and the statements of the insured. 

(2) Insuring agreements. 


(3) Exclusions. 
(4) Statutory conditions. 


INSURING AGREEMENTS 
Public Liability 

Under insuring agreements, the first 
section applies to public liability, under 
which indemnity is provided for the pol- 
\cyholder for loss sustained as the re- 
sult of his legal liability for bodily in- 
Juries, including death, caused to any 
Person by the ownership, maintenance 
or use of the automobile. While the 
Policy is in force, the insured is covered 
against loss from any number of acci- 
dents, but the company limits its lia- 
bility to a definite sum on any one per- 
Son injured, and on the amount of loss 
it is liable for any one accident. 

_ Under the policy any person riding 
i or legally operating the car with per- 
Mission of the named assured is pro- 
tected. An adult member of the house- 
hold other than a chauffeur or domestic 
Servant must give permission if the in- 
Sured is an individual. The insured is 


Protected against claims brought against 
im under these circumstances, and the 


‘ards. as 
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indemnity granted shall first be applied 
to protect him and then to protect others 
entitled to indemnity. Excepting auto- 
mobile dealers, garages or service sta- 
tions, any firm or corporation operating 
the car with the consent of the insured 
are protected. This additional interest 
is sometimes called “omnibus coverage.” 

The company is not liable for acci- 
dents to the insured’s employes engaged 
in the operation, maintenance or repairs 
of the car, or to members of his family. 
Employer’s liability may be insured 
along with automobile public liability in- 
surance, covering chauffeurs who care 
for automobiles. Only common law lia- 
bility is covered. 

Property Damage 

Under property damage the insured is 
protected against loss from claims for 
injuries to or destruction of property re- 
sulting from the ownership, maintenance 
or use of the insured automobile. The 
loss of use of the damaged or destroyed 
property is also covered. 

The provisions governing this clause 
are the same as those under public lia- 
bility. The company’s liability is lim- 
ited to a specific amount in respect of 
any one accident. 


Collision 


There are four kinds of automobile 
collision insurance: full coverage, $25 de- 
ductible, $50 deductible and $100 deduct- 
ible. 

The insured is protected against loss 
or damage to his car, including equip- 
ment, as the result of accidental colli- 
sion with another object, either moving 
or stationary. The average policy also 
now covers upsets in the collision clause, 
but not fire damage, however caused, or 
damage from theft of the car. Dam- 
age to any tire is excluded unless 
brought about by accidental collision 
causing either loss or damage to the car; 
and rugs, personal belongings and simi- 
lar objects are also excluded 

The company’s liability is limited to 
the actual cash value of the car at the 
time of loss. In estimating this value, 
proper deduction must be made for de- 
preciation. 

Under the deductible coverages, each 
accident is counted and a separate claim. 
Fire 

The insured is protected from loss or 
damage by accidental fire or lightning 
to the automobile and its equipment. 
While the car is being transported in 
any conveyance by land or water it is 
covered against such transportation haz- 
stranding, sinking, collision, 
burning or derailment of such convey- 
ance, including general average and sal- 


vage charges for which the insured is 
legally liable. 

The policy does not cover loss or dam- 
age to robes, rugs, personal belongings 
and the like. Extra bodies must be in- 
sured separately. 

The payment of a partial loss does not 
reduce the insurer’s liability For the 
insurance of commercial vehicles the 
policy carries an amount of insurance 
which represents the maximum liability 
of the insurer in the event of loss. Under 
the “no amount” form used in connec- 
tion with private cars there is no men- 
tion made of the amount of insurance 
applicable. Both forms, however, pro- 
vide for the payment of the actual value 
of the property at the time of the loss 
only, and account must be taken of de- 
preciation and actual condition. The 
“no amount” form was issued in order 
to remove misunderstandings which 
arose where the insured believed he was 
entitled to the full amount of the in- 
surance he had purchased irrespective 
of the value of the property at the time 
of the loss. In addition, this form elimi- 
nates the competition between agents 
and companies as to the amount of in- 
surance they are prepared to grant— 
always a very unsatisfactory phase of 
competition in the insurance business. 

Theft 

Full coverage theft insurance insures 
loss or damage to the automobile includ- 
ing its equipment while on the car 
caused by theft. It excludes: 

(1) Theft by any one in the insured’s house- 
hold or in the employ of the insured engaged 
in the operation, maintenance or repair of the 
automobile either during or after hours of work. 
“(2) Loss or damage caused by the conver- 
sion, embezzlement, theft or secretion by a 
mortgagor, vendee or lessee. 

(3) Theft of tools or repair equipment unless 
the entire car is stolen. 

(4) Theft of extra bodies, rugs, personal be- 
longings and the like. 

As an alternative to the full cover- 
age, there is the $50 deductible. 

General Exclusions 

These exclusions are: 

(1) Any liability under the P. L. P. D. 
and Collision sections, while a trailer is 
attached, and under all sections while 
the car is in use. (a) for any purpose 
other than that mentioned in the appli- 
cation. 


(b) demonstrating or testing. 

(c) in any speed test or race. 

(d) for hire purposes. 

‘(e) in any illicit or prohibited trade. 

(f) for carrying explosives. 

(g) —. — Newfoundland and the 
U. 


Certain of these exclusions refer to 
risks which may be insured if disclosed 
and the appropriate premium paid. The 
only risk excluded which is not insur- 
able is that involved in the use in any 
illicit or prohibited ‘trade, as the other 
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risks could be written at an appropriate 
premium. 


Statutory Conditions 


Aside from printed conditions, certain 
conditions are implied and inserted in 
the policy for the guidance of the in- 
sured, as follows: 

(1) That the subject matter of the 
insurance is in existence at the date of 
effecting the policy. 

(p) That the insured has an insur- 
able interest. 

(3) That the insured must observe 
good faith towards the company at all 
material times. 


Misrepresentation 


Conditions 1 and 2 deal with material 
facts and misrepresentation. The fol- 
lowing points will be observed: 

(1) No statement made by the insured can 
be used in the defence of a claim under the 
policy unless it is contained in the written ap- 
plication and a copy of the application is en- 
dorsed upon or attached to the policy. 

(2) Statements made by the insured upon 
the application for the policy in the absence of 
fraud are to be deemed representations and 
not warranties. The difference between a rep- 
resentation and a warranty is that its function 
cases when the contract is completed. The duty 
of good faith is observed if a representation is 
substantially accurate. 

(3) There is misrepresentation if the prop- 
erty is falsely described to the prejudice of the 
insurer or if any circumstance which should 
be made known to the insurer is knowingly 
concealed or misrepresented, 

The condition provides that in the 
event of misrepresentation the contract 
is to be void as to the property or risk 
undertaken in respect to which the mis- 
representation or omission is made. 

Condition 3 deals with material change 
in risk. 

Any change material to the risk and 
within the insured’s knowledge and con- 
trol must be agreed to by the insurer, 
who must be notified in writing by the 
insured. Notification may be given to 
the insurer’s agent. 

Condition 4. Form of contract. 

If the policy issued differs from the 
application submitted, the insurer must 
point:out the particulars wherein it dif- 
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fers, by registered letter to the insured, 
and the insured may within one week 
reject the policy. 

Condition 5. Risks not covered. 

The insurer is not liable while the 
automobile is with the insured’s knowl- 
edge, consent or connivance, being 
driven by a person under the age of 
sixteen, or the age limit fixed by law if 
it is higher, or by an intoxicated per- 
son. Presumably the insured is covered 
as an innocent party if the car without 
his consent or knowledge, etc., is being 
driven by an intoxicated person, but the 
condition is not as clear as it might be. 

Not Covered Except by Permission 

Condition 6. Risks not covered ex- 
cept by permission. 


(a) Loss or damage by earthquake, etc., is 
excluded. 

This clause is usual to most insurance con- 
tracts and refers to calamities which it is not 
unreasonable for an insurer to exclude. 

They are abnormal risks not contemplated by 
the underwriter in fixing the rates. 

(b) If the insured is not the sole ‘owner of 
the car he must 

(c) - declare it when effecting insurance, and 
if it becomes encumbered by any lien or mort- 
gage, he must advise the insurer. 

(d) Where the change im interest is inevit- 
able, as in the case of the death of the in- 
sured, when the interest passes to the legal 
personal representatives, or in the case of bank- 
ruptcy when the interest passes to the trustee, 
the policy remains valid to cover the new in- 
terest. Otherwise, if there is any material 
change, in the nature of the insurable interest, 
the policy is invalid. 

(e) If there is other insurance, the insurer 
must have been informed and consented to it. 
In the event of permission having been given 
for other insurance, the insurer is liable only 
for his ratable portion. 


Condition 7. Inspection 


The insurer has the right to inspect 
the automobile and its equipment at all 
reasonable times. 

Condition 8. Deals with procedure to 
be followed in the event of accidents to 
the persons and property of others 

What is required of the assured. 

(1) He shall promptly give written 
notice to the insurer with the fullest in- 
formation obtainable at the time. 

(2) In the event of a claim being 
made the insured shall give “like notice” 
with full particulars and immediately 
forward to the company any written no- 
tice, etc., he may receive. 

(3) The insured must not voluntarily 
assume any liability or settle any claim 
except at his own cost. He must not 
interfere in the handling of the claim, 
but at the request of the insurer must 
help in securing evidence and co-operate 
generally with the insurer in the de- 
fence of any action. 


Requirements Not Really Strict 


At a casual glance these requirements 
may seem strict, but in practice, the 
courts allow the insured a good deal of 
latitude. With regard to delay in giv- 
ing notice, it would not always be safe 
to repudiate liability, as the determining 
factor is likely to be whether the in- 
sured is prejudiced or not. Again as- 
sumption of liability by the insured is 
qualified by the word “voluntarily” 
which provides a loophole for the in- 
sured in the case of an admission of lia- 
bility against him. 

(8) (3) No action to recover the 
amount of a claim may be taken against 
the insured unless these requirements 
are complied with, nor until the amount 
of the loss has been ascertained either 
by a judgment against the insured or 
by agreement between the parties, with 
the written consent of the insurer. Ac- 
tion must be taken within one year after 
the amount of the loss has been ascer- 
tained. 


What Happens After Loss 


Condition 9. Deals with procedure to 
be followed in the event of loss or dam- 
age to the automobile. 

(1) The insured is to give notice and the 
fullest information possible forthwith, in writ- 
ing to the insurer. 

(2) At the expense of the insured and as 
far as reasonably possible he must protect the 
car from further loss, and any further loss di- 
rectly due to his failure to protect, is not re- 
coverable, 

(3) The insured may only arrange for such 
repairs as are necessary to protect the car 
from further loss. Otherwise, the written con- 





sent of the insurer must be obtained or the 
insurer must have had a reasonable time to 
make an examination of the car. 

(4) The insured must make a statutory dec- 
laration giving certain necessary information to 
the insurer within 90 days of the date of the 
loss. This is the proof of the loss, and you 
will be familiar with the form in use generally. 

(5) After any loss the insurer has the right 
of access to and examination of the car to en- 
able him to ascertain the amount of the loss. 

Subsection 3 provides for the produc- 
tion by the insured of papers such as 
invoices, etc., relating to matters which 
may be in question between him and the 
insurer. 

Insurer’s Liability 


Section 4 is very important and ex- 
plains the extent of the insurer’s liability. 

The main features are: 

(1) The insurer is not liable beyond the 
— cash value of the car at the time of the 
oss. 

(2) Proper deduction for depreciation is to 
be made. 

(3) In no event is the insurer liable for an 
amount in excess of what it would cost to re- 
place or repair the automobile or any part of 
it with material of like kind and quality. 

(4) In the event of any part being obsolete 
and not obtainable, liability is limited to the 
value of the part at the time of the loss, not 
exceeding the maker’s last list price. 

(5) The loss is to be measured by the in- 
sured and the insurer, or if they disagree, by 
appraisers. 


A Contract of Indemnity 


I would like to stress the fact that 
an automobile policy is a contract of 
indemnity. This means that in the event 
of loss the insured is entitled to receive 
as compensation the exact measure of 
his loss, neither more nor less. The 
principle of indemnity is easy to apply 
under the public liability and property 
damage sections where the company is 
called upon to reimburse the insured for 
the payments he is legally liable to make 
to others. The difficulties arise under 
the other sections of the policy. Owners 
seldom realize that sentimental values 
cannot be taken into account, and that 
amounts spent in overhaul or renovation 
of an old car are merely replacements 
of wear and tear. Those of us who have 
anything to do with the handling of 
losses know that this principle of in- 
demnity is very frequently overlooked or 
ignored. 

Section 5 gives the insurer the right, 
except where an appraisal has been had, 
of repairing, rebuilding or replacing the 
damaged property with other of like 
kind and quality. This must be done 
within a reasonable time, and written 
notice must be given to the insured 
within seven days after receipt of the 
proofs of loss. There is no right of 
abandonment, however, without the in- 
surer’s consent. 

This condition is sometimes useful to 
the insurer to persuade an insured who 
is unreasonable, to accept a proper 
amount. 

(6) In the event of disagreement be- 
tween the insured and the insurer as 
to the question of repairs or replace- 
ments, or as to the amount payable, the 
question is to be determined by ap- 
praisers. Even if the right to recov- 
ery is disputed, this must be done first. 
The insured and insurer each select an 
appraiser and the appraisers each make 
their estimates, after the appraisers have 
selected a disinterested umpire If the 
appraisers fail to agree, they submit 
their differences to the umpire. 

Section 2 states that should either 
party fail to name an appraiser within 
seven clear days of their appointment, 
or should an appraiser or umpire refuse 
to act or be incapable of acting or die, 
on application of the insured or insurer 
an appraiser or umpire may be appointed 
by the judge of the court in the district 
where the appraisal is to be made. 

(8) The award is to be made in writ- 
ing either by two appraisers or by one 
appraiser and the umpire, and shall de- 
termine the matter. 

(9) Each party pays the appraiser 
selected by him, and bears equally the 
expenses of the appraisal and the um- 
pire. 

Condition 10 makes it clear that 
neither the insured nor the insurer are 


Aviation Insurance In a Nutshell 


The classes of protection provided 
through the United States Aviation Un- 
derwriters are thus epitomized by the 
Phoenix of Hartford, a member of the 
group: 

By the Fire Companies: 

1. On aircraft: 

(a) “While not in flight”’—Fire, 
lightning, explosion, transporta- 
tion, windstorm, land damage, 
mooring risk and theft. 

(b) “While in flight”—Fire, perils 
of the air (commonly referred 
to as crash or accidental dam- 
age insurance). 

2. Cargo Insurance. 

3. Cargo liability insurance (legal lia- 
bility of the aircraft operator 
for loss or damage to merchan- 
dise the property of others 
while being transported in air- 
craft owned by the assured. A 
copy of the bill of lading used 
by the operator stating his ex- 
act liability must be furnished 
in each instance). 

By the Casualty Companies: 


1. On aircraft: 

(a) Liability of aircraft owner to 
public (excluding passengers). 

(b) Liability of aircraft owner to 
passengers (including passen- 
gers for hire). 

(c) Liability of aircraft owner to 
passengers (guest passengers 
exclusively). 

(d) Liability of aircraft owner for 
damage to property of others. 

2. Employers’ Liability and Work- 
men’s Compensation. 

3. Airport owners’ and operators’ lia- 
bility. 


4. Personal accident insurance. 

Rates: All aircraft risks with the ex- 
ception of Employers’ Liability and 
Workmen’s Compensation insurance, 
where manual rates are used, are rated 
in accordance with the merits of each 
risk submitted. This being the case there 
is no manual applicable to the various 
forms of aircraft coverage. In respect 
to insurance on aircraft the essential 
factors in determining the insurability 
and rates in the order of their relative 
importance are: 

1. Experience of the pilot and type 

of license which he holds. 

2. Make and type of aircraft, and the 
suitability of the aircraft for 
the purpose for which it is to 
be used. 

Make and type of engine installed 
in the aircraft. 

Purpose for which aircraft will be 
used. 

Hangar facilities provided. 

Maintenance and repair facilities. 

Geographical limits within which 
aircraft is to be operated. 

All business is accepted on a strictly 
cash basis. 

Please keep in mind that the sole pow- 
er to bind risks rests with the managers 
of the group. 

“Whenever you have a prospective cli- 
ent, take the matter up directly with the 
managers, the United States Aviation 
Underwriters, Inc., and they will furnish 
you with the necessary application to 
be completed and guide you in every 
way possible. We wish to emphasize the 
fact that the underwriters cannot con- 
sider the binding or rating of any risk 
until completed application is received 
by them,” says the Phoenix to its agents. 


NOW fw 








to be regarded as having waived any pro- 
vision or condition of the policy by any 
act of either in connection with the ap- 
praisal, completion of proof of loss or 
investigation and adjustment of the 
claim. 

(11) The sum for which the insurer 
is liable for loss or damage is payable 
within sixty days after the proof of loss 
has been received, but in the event of ap- 
praisal within fifteen days of the award 
by the appraisers. 


No suit or action may be brought by 
the insured unless he has complied with 
the requirements we have been consid- 
ering, or unless action is commenced 
within one year after the happening of 
the loss. 


Condition 10. In case of absence of 
the insured or in case of inability to 
give notice or make the proof, if such 
notice or inability is satisfactorily ac- 
counted for, notice of claim may be 
given and proofs of claim may be made 
by the agent of the insured or a per- 
son to whom any part of the insurance 
money is payable. The latter may also 
act in the event of the insured refusing. 


Condition 11. Deals with fraud. Any 
fraud or wilfully false statement made 
under oath or in a declaration nulli- 
fies any claim in any matter affected 
by the fraud or false statement. 


Subrogation 


Condition 12. Subrogation. The ef- 
fect of subrogation has been summarized 
as follows: 


Where a loss occurs, it sometimes happens 
that the insured is in the position of being able 
to recover the amount of the loss or part of 
it from a third party as well as from the in- 
surance company. In such cases he is entitled 
to claim on the company if he wishes, but if he 
does, his rights against the third party vest in 
the company to the extent of the indemnity it 
has paid. Hence if he amount paid by the 
company does not fully indemnify the insured 
for his loss, the latter can enforce his rights 
against the third party, but he must refund to 
the company so much of the amount recovered 
from the third party as is in excess of the 
amount required to complete his own indemnity. 


This is the doctrine of subrogation, a principle 
of equity which is applicable irrespective of any 
condition in the policy. The essential purpose 
of the doctrine of subrogation is to prevent any 
infringement of the principle of indemnity which 
would arise by permitting an insured to cover 
his loss from more than one source. 


The following points are to be noted: 


(1) The insurers cannot compel the 
insured to enforce subrogation rights 
unless and until they have first paid his 
claim. 


(2) It is the insured’s duty to assist 
in the conduct of the action, and he must 
not do anything calculated to prejudice 
the insurers either by releasing the third 
party from liability or making any com- 
promise regarding payment, 


(13) The policy may be cancelled at 
any time at the request of the insured. 
The earned premium is to be calculated 
on a short rate basis, and the balance 
refunded to ‘the insured on surrender of 
his policy. 

The insurer may also cancel the policy 
on giving fifteen days’ notice in writing 
by registered mail, or five days’ notice 
if personally delivered. The insurer re- 
tains the pro rata premium and refunds 
the balance which must accompany the 
notice. 


How Form Differs From Private Car 
Policy 


This concludes our study of the con- 
ditions. The form of policy issued in 
respect of commercial motor vehicles 
differs from the private car policy im 
the following respects: , 

(1) _ The assured’s liability to persons being 
carried in the vehicle is excluded. If this cov 
erage is required, full details must be sup 
plied to the insurer and a premium charge '§ 
made according to the extent to which the v& 
hicle is used for passenger carrying. This may 
vary from the occasional transportation of em- 
ployes to the regular use for passenger carrying 
as a bus. 4 
(2) The omnibus coverage, that is, indem- 
nity to persons driving the car with the i 
sured’s consent, is never granted under com: 
mercial policies. 

(3) The.amount of insurance granted under 
the fire and theft sections is stated in te 
policy. 
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State Sues Exchange Policyholders— 
And Collects 


When insurance exchanges get into financial difficulties, followed by levyings 
of assessments, and they are then taken over by State Insurance Departments pre- 
pared to go into the courts to collect the assessments a situation is presented which 


makes the insurance public sit up and take notice. 


Such has been the situation 


in the State of Washington in the liquidation of the affairs of the Automobile 
Insurance Exchange and the United States Inter-Insurance Association, both of 
which institutions were inter-insurance associations organized in Washington and 


doing business at Seattle. 


The Automobile Insurance Exchange was organized in 1919. It operated suc- 
cessfully until January 1, 1923, after which its liabilities and losses increasingly 
exceeded its income. The situation after the exchange went broke and the Insur- 
ance Department stepped in is described as follows by F. T. Houghton, Special 


Deputy Commissioner : 


By F. T. HOUGHTON 


The Automobile Insurance Exchange 
was declared insolvent on December 29, 
1926, and was placed in the hands of In- 
surance Commissioner Fishback upon pe- 
tition to the court as receiver or liqui- 
dator, the Exchange having reached the 
point in December where it did not have 
sufficient cash or assets on hand to pay 
judgment and claims which were then 
due and payable. Prior to that time on 
or about the first of November its ad- 
visory board levied. an assessment 
against its policyholders for the purpose 
of securing funds, but through lack of 
response to said assessment it became 
impossible for them further to continue 
the business. 


The Liability of Policyholders 


As soon as the books and accounts 
were received by this department imme- 
diate attention was given to finding out 
which particular period had created the 
deficiency. As soon as this was done a 
petition was presented to the court for 
an order authorizing and directing the 
levying of an assessment. The petition 
among other things said: 

“That each policyholder became .a 
member of said Exchange and by reason 
thereof individually liable with every 
other solvent member to ratably pay and 
discharge all losses and legal claims ac- 
cruing against said Exchange; that as 
the policyholders in said Exchange were 
constantly changing, petitioner has di- 
vided said policyholders into forty-eight 
classes, creating one class for each 
month during the four years that said 
Exchange was operated at a loss as here- 
inabove set forth, and has placed in sep- 
arate classes all policyholders whose 
Policies were in force in each of the said 
forty-eight monthly periods, thereby 
making a separate class and experience 
for the policyholders of each month of 
said four-year period, and has computed 
the percentage of premium which each 
of said policyholders during each of the 
said forty-eight monthly periods should 
be required to pay in order to liquidate 
and pay the excess of losses above in- 
Come during each of said periods as 
hereinabove set forth, plus an additional 
10% estimated as necessary for liquida- 
tion and other contingencies; that in or- 
der to pay said losses, claims, and liqui- 

ation expenses, each member or policy- 
holder in said Exchange will be required 
to pay the percentage of the premium 
Paid by such policyholder on each policy 
‘ssued in their respective months of said 
Period, shown by the following table: 

Assessment Table 


Percentage of Premium Paid for Each Year 
According to Date of Policy 
1924 1925 1926 


Se a .3188 -1082 -4832 .3647 
cer -Sneves 2314 1563 -4435 -4300 
We “adwacs 1937 1723 -5180 None 
Oe. cakes 2041 -1709 -4868 None 


That during the four-year period for 
which losses in excess of income as 
shown by the books and records of said 
Exchange as hereinabove set forth, there 
were approximately 3,007 policyholders 
or members in said Exchange, all of 
whom to the extent of their solvent abil- 
ity are individually liable with every 
other solvent member to ratably pay and 
discharge the losses and legal claims ac- 
cruing against said Exchange while mem- 
bers thereof; that petitioner has at- 


H. O. FISHBACK 
As Insurance Commissioner of the 
State of Washington, liquidating end 
closing the busi of the A 
bile Insurance Exchange. 

F. T. HOUGHTON 
Special Deputy Commissioner 
939 Dexter Horton Bidg. 
SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 





tached hereto marked Exhibit “A” and 
by reference made a part thereof, a com- 
plete list of said members; which said 
list shows the addresses of said mem- 
bers and the premiums paid by such 
members during the years 1923 to 1926, 
both inclusive. 

“That all funds received and collected 
for each class will be credited and ap- 
plied to discharge the deficiency in said 
class, so that whenever the payments 
made by the members of any particular 
class shall be more than sufficient to dis- 
charge the liabilities against said class, 
as shown by the books and records of 
said Exchange plus the expense of liqui- 
dation, the excess will be refunded in 
proportion to the amount paid by each 
member in said class; and whenever the 
amount collected from any class on any 
assessment, either by reason of death, 
insolvency of members or for other rea- 
sons, is insufficient to pay the liabilities 
against said class, further assessments 
will be made upon the remaining mem- 
bers of such class to provide funds to 
pay in full the liabilities of such class. 

“That due to the insolvency and taking 
possession of said Exchange by petition- 
er as hereinabove set forth, a large num- 
ber of policies then in effect in said 


IMPORTANT 


Notice of First Assessment 
of Members and Policy Holders 


of Automobile Insurance Exchange 








You are hereby notified that pursuant to an order of the court entered in the 
proceedings in which the undersigned was directed to take charge of and liquidate 
the affairs of the Automobile Insurance Exchange (a copy of said order and the 
petition on which the same is based being inclosed herewith). 

An assessment has been and is hereby levied against you as a member and 
policyholder in said Automobile Insurance Exchange. 

You were the holder of the following enumerated policy or policies in said 
Exchange, issued upon the date, with the amount of premium paid, together with 


the assessment due thereon as follows: 





DATE POLICY 


RECORD NUMBER 
WAS ISSUED ‘OF POLICY 


AMOUNT OF ist 
AM OF ASS 


OUNT ESSMENT DUB 
PREMIUM PAID ON EACH POLICY 

















4 


You are therefore hereby notified that the amount of your total f -ss- 
ment on account of your membership in said Automobile means Sochenae te 





$ 
undersigned. 


_ All sums paid will be used to pay and discharge losses, 
dation expenses of the Automobile Insurance Exchange of 


; and you are hereby notified to forthwith pay said amount to the 


legal claims and liqui- 
the respective classes 


into which the policyholders of said Exchange have been divided. 


In event the sums realized on the assessment are for any reason insufficient 
to pay such losses, claims and expenses of the respective classes, further assess- 


ment will be levied. 


Your prompt payment will enable early liquidation and will avoid additional 
expense which will necessarily follow further steps to make collection. 


H. O. FISHBACK, 
As Insurance Commissioner of the State of Washington, 


— closing the business of the Automobile 


By. 





Special Deputy Commissioner. 





F. T. HOUGHTON 


Exchange became cancelled and the 
holders of such policies by reason there- 
of, entitled to unearned premiums; that 
claims therefore aggregating $20,016.73 
have been filed with the petitioner; that 
claimants to such unearned premiums are 
not entitled to offset said claim against 
any assessment that may be levied, but 
will be required to pay the assessment in 
full, and all such claims for unearned 
premium will be liquidated as other 
claims. 

Wherefore, petitioner prays that the 
court may make an order herein author- 
izing and directing him to levy and col- 
lect from all policyholders in said Ex- 
change an assessment necessary to pay 
and discharge the liability of such policy- 
holder under the laws of the state of 
Washington by reason of membership in 
such Exchange.” 


Many Swallowed Their Medicine 


This was followed by an order author- 
izing and directing the levying of an 
assessment. After several actions had 
been taken and assessment notices 
mailed to the policyholders, which in- 
volved 3,000 different members, it was 
found that a great many of them did 
not respond to the notice. Therefore, a 
few suits were started against policy- 
holders having large assessments levied 
against them. Most of these, however, 
would not defend an action and paid 
their assessments. A number of policy- 
holders got together and defended one 
of the actions which had been brought 
against the Bothell Bus Co. The lower 
court ruled in favor of the liquidator and 
the case was appealed to the Supreme 
Court. 


The Supreme Court’s opinion was 
such that we were in a position to pro- 
ceed against any policyholder who had 
failed to pay his assessment and which 
forms the basis of the large number of 
suits which have been filed against the 
members. 

The U. S. Inter-Insurance Ass’n_ » 

The United States Inter-Insurance 
Association, which was organized under 
the same law as the Automobile Insur- 
ance Exchange, started operations in 
1923 and continued doing business down 
to June 26, 1929, at which time their 
pending claims greatly exceed their 
assets and its advisory board decided to 
cancel all business in force and try to 
liquidate its own affairs bv assessments 
upon its members, keeping its business 
out of a receivership. 

The former attorney-in-fact and man- 
ager of the association, the Washing- 
ton Insurance Agency, a corporation, re- 
signed and ceased to be managers on the 
date of June 26, 1929, at which time, 


(Continued on Page 28) 
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BUSINESS BUILDERS 


Single Interest Collision - Conversion - Confiscation 
50-50 Collision 
Participating Full Coverage Collision 


Fire ‘Theft 
Tornado - Property Damage 


Losses handled courteously and paid promptly 


—f/- 
“MON ARCH” is the answer to your problems 


The Monarch line includes— 


FIRE 
Extraordinary Facilities for Special Hazards — Sprinklered Risks 


EXPLOSION LEASEHOLD INLAND MARINE 
— 


MARCH ON 
with the 


JOHN F. FOEHRINGER . 
F. J. GREER Manager Automobile Department 
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FLEET 


COVERAGE 


As SEEN By OHIO 


Information has come to the depart- 
ment that some companies are writing 
Fleet Coverage Insurance and giving em- 
ployes, along with the employer, the 
benefit of a lower rate in cases where 
the combining of the employer and all 
the employes under one policy or other- 
wise makes an attractive premium to the 
insurance company. We have had a 
number of inquiries from insurance com- 
panies and insurance agents. Many of 
these inquiries deal with the question, 
“Whether an employer may insure his 
own liability against public liability and 
property damage by reason of the use 
of the automobile of his employe while 
in the company business of the em- 
ployer.” 

The department does not question the 
right or propriety of an employer to in- 
sure his own liability against public lia- 
bility and property damage on account 
of the use of an employe’s car in the 
business of the employer. We are quite 
aware that such liability may exist, and 
in fact does exist, in many instances. 
We are also aware that it is not uncom- 
mon for the private automobiles of com- 
pany executives, superintendents, sales- 
men and others to be used occasionally 
in the service of the employer. ; 

However, this is not properly a ques- 
tion for the division of insurance to de- 
termine as a matter of fact in any given 
instance which employe’s cars may be 
properly insured for the protection of 
the employer. That is a question of 
fact to be determined by the facts in 
any given instance as to company liabil- 
ity. There is a clear distinction between 
the liability of an employe while in the 
business of his employer, whether a mer- 
cantile or industrial concern or other- 
wise, and that of his own private busi- 
ness or pleasure. 

No Excuse for Concessions Because 

Owner Belongs to Club or Association 

It is quite apparent that in many cases 
the inclusion of the employe’s cars is 
not so much to safeguard the interest 
of the employer as it is to cultivate the 
good graces of the employes who may 
be naturally pleased to obtain insurance 
at a less cost than in the ordinary trans- 
action. 

The subject of Fleet Coverage, how- 
ever, is quite another question. 

Where the employer has a number of 
cars that may be used in his or its busi- 
ness, the employer may reasonably be 
entitled to a Fleet Coverage rate, which 
contemplates one insured or one owner- 
ship, either as an individual corporation 
Or association. 

On the contrary, there seems to be 
no defensible excuse for a concession on 
the privately owned automobile, merely 

€cause the owner belongs to a certain 
club, society, lodge, fraternity or asso- 

Clation. 

The inclusion of individually owned 
Private automobiles in a Fleet Coverage 
or a Group, or in any other similar plan, 
for rating purposes, we think may prop- 
erly be held to be a discrimination 
against other owners of the same type 
of automobile not so rated for insurance 
Purposes. This practice makes for unfair 


By C. S. YOUNGER, 
Superintendent of Insurance of Ohio 


competition and its continued use by 
companies and agents is in violation of 
the Ohio Anti-Rebate Laws. It would 
seem that the determining factor for 
proper inclusion under Fleet Coverages 
must be ownership and not alone use. 

With these suggestions, it seems to 
me that either the individual or the em- 
ployer, or the insurance company or the 
agent, will have little difficulty in arriv- 
ing at a proper distinction in cases where 
a Fleet Coverage is proper and where 
it is improper. 

My predecessor in office, on March 21, 
1927, issued a ruling in the following 
language: 

“To all companies: 

“Information has come to the de- 
partment to the effect that certain 
companies are writing automobile busi- 
ness as a fleet line, whereas the line 
consists in writing under one policy 
different individuals in a common em- 
ployment. To illustrate: a company 
has written under one policy coverage 
on a number of bank employes, not- 
withstanding each employe pays his 
pro rata share of the premium. As a 
result each such individual gets his 
insurance cheaper than if he bought a 
separate policy. This practice, which 
is carried: on in other lines as well 
as banking groups, is, in our opinion, 
a violation of the rebating statute. 

“HARRY L. CONN, 
“Superintendent of Insurance.” 


On November 11, 1929, I notified com- 
panies writing automobile insurance 
warning them against violating depart- 
ment rulings on the subject and that 
they must cease unfair competition, un- 
ethical practices and violation cf the 
Ohio Anti-Rebate Laws. 


The Ohio Law Against Rebatinig 


Section 9589-1, General Code of Ohio, 
prohibits rebates and special advantagés 
in policies, as inducements to insurance, 
as follows: 

“No corporation, association-or co- 
partnership engaged in the state of 
Ohio in the guaranty, bonding, surety 
or insurance business, other than life 
insurance, nor any officer, agent, so- 
licitor, employe or _ representative 
thereof shall pay, allow or give, or 
offer to pay, allow or give, directly or 
indirectly, as inducements to insurance, 
and no person shall knowingly receive 
as an inducement to insurance any re- 
bate of premium payable on the policy, 
nor any special favor or advantage in 
the dividends or other benefits to ac- 
crue thereon, nor any paid employ- 
ment or contract for services of any 
kind or any special advantage in the 
date of the policy of the issue thereof, 
or any valuable consideration or in- 
ducement whatsoever not plainly speci- 
fied in the policy or contract of in- 
surance or agreement of indemnity, or 
give or receive, sell or purchase, as 
inducements to insurance or in con- 
nection therewith any stock, bonds, or 
other obligations of an insurance com- 

- pany or other corporation, association, 
partnership or individual, But the pro- 
visions of this act shall not apply, 
however, to prevent the payment to 

a duly authorized officer, agent or so- 


licitor of such company, association or 
co-partnership of commissions at cus- 
tomary rates on policies or contracts 
of insurance effected through him by 
which he himself is insured, provided 
such officer, agent or solicitor holds 
himself out as such and has been en- 
gaged in such business in good faith 
for a period of six months prior to 
any such payment; nor shall this act 
prohibit a mutual fire insurance com- 
pany from paying dividends to policy- 
holders at any time after the same has 
been earned. (102 v. 81, Sec. I; 101 v. 
117, Sec. I.)” 
Rate Discrimination 

Section 9592-8, General Code, prohib- 
its discrimination between risks of es- 
sentially the same hazard by fire insur- 
ance companies, as follows: 

“No fire insurance company or other 
insurer against the risk of fire or light- 
ning, nor any rating bureau, shall fix 
or charge any rate for fire insurance 
upon property in this state which dis- 
criminates tunfairly between risks in 
the application of like charges and 
credits, or which discriminates unfairly 
between risks of essentially the same 
hazards and having substantiallv the 
same degree of protection against fire. 
(107 v. 744, Sec. 8)” 

While the above mentioned section 
specifically refers to fire insurance com- 
panies, the theory therein contained is 
applicable to other lines of insurance. It 
specifically defines the policy of the 
state in that respect. Also many fire in- 
surance companies write automobile in- 
surance on all lines of coverage, except 
Public Liability. The plan, as operated 
by companies writing improper Fleet 
Coverage, amounted to a preferential dis- 
crimination between risks of essentially 
the same hazard. 


There has been no question as to the 
right of an employer—the owner of five 
or more cars—to have his insurance writ- 
ten as a fleet on these cars owned by 
the employer. The employer may also 
insure his own liability against Public 
Liability and Property Damage where 
another automobile is used by an em- 
ploye while on the business of the em- 
ployer. That is a common practice on 
the part of large employers to take out 
Contingent Liability Insurance in such 
cases. The subject of Fleet Coverage, 
however, is another question. It is not 
uncommon, in cases where the employer 
has an employe to use his own car in 
the business of the company, to have 
both the name of the employer and the 
individual owner included in the cover- 
age, as their interests may appear, and 
the premium is frequently divided be- 
tween the employer and the employe in 
a case of that kind as may be agreed 
upon between them. It has been found 
to work quite satisfactorily in these 
cases, but by no logical reasoning can 
a reduced rate be authorized in a case 
of a combined liability of the kind above 
mentioned over that of an individual 
whose car is not so used in a combined 
purpose. 

Many States Taking Action 

This matter has been the subject of 
very earnest and careful consideration not 
only in Ohio but elsewhere throughout 





C. S. YOUNGER 


the country. Many states have had im- 
proper Fleet Coverage under the ban 
for quite some time. 

At the recent Midwinter Meeting of 
the National Association of Insurance 
Commissioners of the United States, 
held at the Hotel Astor, New York city, 


- December 10-11, 1929, a committee was 


duly appointed to consider this subject, 
and, upon due consideration, the com- 
mittee submitted to the Convention the 
following report: 

We the undersigned members of the 
Special Committee to whom was re- 
ferred the subject of fleet coverage, 
beg leave to report as follows: 

The practice of including in automo- 
bile fleets of employers, the individu- 
ally owned cars of employes, is sub- 
versive of sound underwriting, results 
in unwarranted discrimination, is un- 
ethical and a violation of the Anti-Re- 
bate Laws. 

Therefore, Be It Resolved by the 
National Association of Insurance 
Commissioners in convention assem- 
bled, That this practice should be con- 
demned. 

We respectfully urge that all insur- 
ance commissioners disapprove the 
practice of improper fleet coverage in 
the respects mentioned, and adopt such 
rules and regulations as will put into 
effect the purposes of this Resolution. 
Still another writing company in Ohio 

gives a preferred rate to all official and 
clerical office staff, superintendents, 
foremen and shopmen engaged in indus- 
trial plants, public utility corporations, 
department and other large stores, archi- 
tects, supervising engineers and contrac- 
tors, banks and financial institutions, in- 
cluding insurance companies, education- 
al, charitable and administrative organi- 
zations, and professional men in Ohio. 
This preferred rate does not apply to 
outside salesmen, nor to persons using 
the car in business except going to and 
from work. 

The bane of the practice, as it existed» 
in one large city of Ohio, was that if a 
given insurance company obtained the 
company’s automobile fleet they would 


_then give the employes in that particular 


company a rate at from one-half to two- 
thirds of Manual rate, while the em- 
ployes working in the factory across the 
street, whose fleet the writing company 
did not happen to have, would be re- 
quired to pay Manual rate for their in- 
surance. It requires no stretch of the 
imagination to .see that this was emi- 
nently unfair and amounted to a prefer- 
ential discrimination, to say the least. 
For instance: two men living in the 
same double house in a given city and 
each work at different rubber manufac- 
turing plants in the same city, going and 
coming at, the same hours of the day and 
owning the same kind of cars—the one 
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who works at the plant where an im- 
proper Fleet Coverage has been written, 
obtains his insurance for one-half to 
two-thirds of Manual—the other working 
in a plant across the street, where a 
proper Fleet Coverage has been written, 
is required to pay the Manual rate. This 
is certainly an unwarranted discrimina- 
tion. If a company writing the employes 
wants to be fair and write all shopmen 
in Ohio at the same rate, no legitimate 
complaint can be urged, but when one 
shopman is required to pay the Manual 
rate and another shopman with no less 
hazard may obtain his insurance for one- 
half the rate, it is unfair, unethical and 
constitutes a violation of our Anti-Re- 
bate Law. 


Rights of the Public 


The practice of including in automo- 
bile fleets of employers the individually 
owned cars of employes is subversive of 
sound underwriting, results in unwar- 
ranted discrimination, is unethical and a 
violation of the Anti-Rebate Laws. The 
National Association of Insurance Com- 
missioners has condemned the practice 
and has urged the Insurance Commis- 
sioners in those states that have not yet 
acted upon the matter to adopt such 
rules and regulations as will effectually 
put a stop to this unsound practice. 

The insurance business is one of the 
fundamental activities of the state. It 
is impressive with a public use. The 
primary purpose of the regulation of the 
insurance business is to see that the 
public obtains fundamentally sound in- 
surance. Proper regulation therefore re- 


How Other 


The Eastern Underwriter asked a 
number of insurance departments wheth- 
er they have ruled recently in the mat- 
ter of automobile insurance fleets. Com- 
missioner Livingston of the Michigan 
Department issued the following state- 
ment on July 8, 1929: 

“The revision of the Insurance Code 
which goes into effect August 28, 1929, 
provides certain requirements that must 
be set forth in every automobile policy 
issued insuring against the above haz- 
ards. 

“First: An insolvency or bankruptcy 
clause must be contained in every policy 
insuring against property damage or per- 
sonal liability issued in the State of 
Michigan on and after August 28, 1929. 

“Second: On October 1, 1929, every 
policy must contain a provision that no- 
tice to an agent of the insurer within 
this state, with particulars sufficient to 
identify the insured shall be deemed to 
be notice to the insurer; and also a pro- 
vision in the policy that failure to give 
any notice will not invalidate the policy 
if it is shown that the assured could not 
reasonably give notice. 

“Third: There must be contained in 
every policy issued by any corporation 
or other insurer authorized to do busi- 
ness in this state on the advance pre- 
mium payment plan a provision that the 
policy shall be cancelled at any time at 
the request of the insured, in which case 
the company shall, upon demand and sur- 
render of the policy, refund the excess 
of paid premium or assessment above the 
customary short rates for the expired 
time, and also, whereby the policy may 
be cancelled at any time by the company 
by giving to the insured a five days’ writ- 
ten notice of cancellation with or without 
tender of the excess paid premium or 
assessment above the pro rata premium 
for the expired time, and furthermore 
that such cancellation shall be without 
prejudice to any claim originating prior 
thereto. 

“In regard to this cancellation I would 
suggest that the exact language of the 
law be used in order to protect that com- 
pany in the cancellation of a policy, and 
in a notice of cancellation I would also 
suggest that the same language be used. 


quires some supervision over the means 
by which the business shall be transact- 
ed. It is apparent that under the stress 
of competition the ethics of the business 
is sometimes disregarded. The gradual 
breakdown of ethical practices and 
standards would ultimately weaken the 
whole superstructure. Sound principles 
of business and ethical conduct so modi- 
fied to keep progress with the times are 
of infinitely greater value than any dis- 
regard for such principles. Fully 98% 
of the writing companies in Ohio have 
voluntarily fallen in line with our ruline 
on Fleet Coverage. Some of the worst 
offenders did so reluctantly, but have 
voluntarily renounced the former prac- 
tice and have circularized their agents 
accordingly. The licensing year began 
March 1.. After the renunciation by the 
former violators, they have insisted that 
all others be required to put their house 
in order. 


Many Complaints in Ohio 


This subject matter has been the cause 
of a great number of complaints 
throughout Ohio during the past year. 
Agents of companies observing the law 
were constantly losing business to agents 
of companies wilfully violating the law 
and the ruling of the department. The 
result was that the company and the 
agent violating the rule profited by this 
unfair competition and unethical and il- 
legal practice. This department has no 
jurisdiction to make and _ promulgate 
rates on automobile insurance. It is spe- 
cifically charged with the duty of regu- 
lating the business. It has the inherent 


Departments 


“Fourth: No policy of insurance 
against fire, theft, property damage, col- 
lision, and/or liability in connection with 
automobile coverage shall be issued, un- 
less the premium and amount of cov- 
erage is stated in the policy, and the 
policy, or an exact copy thereof, be de- 
livered to the assured. 

“T am placing the responsibility of 
carrying out these provisions upon each 
company, and any company doing a so- 
called finance business must be governed 
strictly by these provisions as we have 
no authority over finance companies. 

“There has grown up in this state in 
the past year or so a very unjust dis- 
crimination against the citizens of the 
state by certain companies that are is- 
suing policies by giving special discounts 
to fictitious groups. Afiter August 28, 
1929, such fictitious groups, in my opin- 
ion, will be contrary to the provisions of 
this act, and I would hold that any com- 
pany charging varying rates for the same 
risks is not entitled to public confidence.” 

Tennessee Ruling 


The ruling of Commissioner Caldwell 
of Tennessee was as follows: 

“Tt has been brought to the attention 
of this department that in the past cer- 
tain insurers have included automobiles 
privately owned by employes of organi- 
zations or persons, at the fleet or group 
rate and in the fleet or group policies 
issned to the employers. 

“This practice of including privately 
owned automobiles of employes in the 
fleet policies of their employers and at 
fleet rates is a discrimination against oth- 
er owners of private cars, regardless of 
whether or not the employe’s private 
cars are operated part of the time in 
the interest of the employer. 

“This ruling applies to all forms of 
automobile insurance. 

“The inclusion of a privately owned 
car in a fleet or group policy will be 
construed as prima facie evidence of dis- 
crimination. 

“Any insurer or agent guilty of such 
discrimination will incur the full penalty 
provided by law.” 


Massachusetts Situation 
On February 7, 1930, Commissioner 


« 


power to stop preferential discrimination. 
It requires uniformity dealing with given 
risks of essentially the same hazard, For 
instance: one writing company in Ohio 
gives a preferred rate on casualty in- 
surance to all actual farmers, or persons 
residing on farms, and no legitimate 
complaint can be urged by reason there- 
of under the law. 

Another writing company in Ohio 
gives a preferred rate to all actual school 
teachers in Ohio, and no legitimate com- 
plaint can be urged thereto so long as 
it applies to all school teachers through- 
out the state. 

Enlightened competition is wholesome 
for any business. Healthy competition 
should ever be with us. The seeming 
competition that does harm is from the 
illiterate and uninformed in any busi- 
ness, together with the designing viola- 
tor who thinks he can get away with 
some short-cut in the acquisition of busi- 
ness. 

Competition, however, should ever be 
kept within legitimate bounds, to the end 
that sound insurance only is offered to 
the public. 

We are striving in an earnest way to 
keep and maintain the business of insur- 
ance in our state on the high plane of 
service and ethical practices that our 
worthy predecessors have striven in the 
past to accomplish. It is.our opinion 
that in this manner only will depart- 
ment regulation have fulfilled the pur- 
poses of its creation, and the body politic 
have received in return fundamentally 
sound insurance, 


Have Ruled 


Brown of Massachusetts made this rul- 
ing: 

“Your attention is called to the fact 
that an unusually large number of com- 
plaints have been received by the depart- 
ment regarding the writing of cars used 
as taxicabs under the livery classifica- 
tion. 

“These complaints have been increas- 
ingly numerous during recent weeks. In- 
vestigations which have been made seem 
to indicate that in many instances such 
complaints are justified. 

“The department is, therefore, forced 
to conclude that the manual rules are 
being violated, and it has decided to take 
whatever steps may be necessary to ter- 
minate this practice. 


“Accordingly each company is hereby 
notified that it will be held strictly re- 
sponsible for any risks which are found 
to be improperly classified subsequent to 
March 1, 1930. In order to remedy this 
situation each livery risk should be in- 
vestigated before March 1 by a compe- 
tent inspector in order to determine 
whether or not it is properly classified. 
Inspections by local agents will not be 
considered satisfactorv. 

“The department will exnect that a re- 
port of each inspection be kept on file at 
the company’s home office or at a branch 
office in Massachusetts. and that a copy 
of this report be furnished to the depart- 
ment upon request.” 

Nebraska Ruling of 1927 

The last ruling of the Nebraska De- 
partment was made by former Commis- 
sioner Dumont on August 22, 1927. It 
follows: 

“The practice of putting automobiles 
which are privately owned into a group 
for the purpose of insuring them at fleet 
rates. and of including the privately 
owned automobiles of officers, employes 
ar others not owned by the insured un- 
der the fleet policies. results in discrimi- 
nation and is viewed by this department 
as 2 form of rebating. 

“This department therefore makes a 
ruling and order that any such practices 
on the part of insurance companies. 
agents or assureds shall be discontinued 
on and after September 1, 1927, 


“This ruling and order is based on 
Sections 7884 and 7745, Compiled Stat- 
utes of Nebraska for the year 1922.” 


Minnesota, Kansas and Georgia 


On December 18, 1929, the Minnesota 
Compensation Rating Bureau sent out a 
letter to all companies writing automo- 
bile liability insurance in that state. The 
ruling was to the effect that “automo- 
biles of the private passenger type may 
be included in fleets as long as the auto- 
mobiles are under common ownership 
and control.” 

The Kansas Insurance Department 
made no ruling relative to fleets, but in 
a letter to The Eastern Underwriter, 
Chief Inspector M. L. Dangerfield said: 

“You ask for information relative to 
the elimination of the practice of pri- 
vately owned cars covered under the so- 
called fleet policy. The filings of the 
insurance companies with ithis depart- 
ment states that a privately owned pas- 
senger automobile, whether owned by of- 
ficers or employes of an individual firm 
or corporation, is not subject to fleet 
rating and must take the rate applicable 
to the make of car. To be eligible for 
special fleet rating, a fleet must consist 
of ten or more cars or a lesser number 
provided the original cost of the automo- 
biles when new was $15,000 or more, 
same to be under same ownership. The 
above ruling must be strictly adhered 
to.” 

Georgia, Missouri and Iowa 


From Deputy Insurance Commissioner 
Lewis A. Irons of Georgia The Eastern 
Underwriter has received the following 
letter: 

“No recent ruling has been made re- 
garding automobile insurance. Almost 
two years ago a ruling was made in the 
attempt to eliminate the practice of in- 
surance or privately owned cars of em- 
ployes covered under so-called ‘fleet poli- 
cies’ of the employers. A temporary in- 
junction was obtained to prevent the 
department interfering in the case of the 
Southern Bell Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. in this city, and the case was lost 
by the department at the final hearing 
by reason of the fact that through some 
inadvertence the attorney-generals’ de- 
partment was not on hand to take up the 
matter for the state. So far, therefore, 
as the emploves of the Southern Bell 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. is concerned 
they may obtain insurance in this way 
if they can get it. But inasmuch as there 
were no intervenors in the case the de- 
cision of the court affects only this par- 
ticular group. 


“It does not change our ruling toward 
insurance companies, nor does it nermit 
employes of other organizations legally 
to follow the same course. We are now 
considering the advisability of reissuing 
this ruling, and of course shall then 
notify all casualty companies of the pro- 
hibition.” 

The Missouri Department has made 
no ruling in regard to automobile insur- 
ance recently. This Department is op- 
posed to the inclusion of privately owne 
cars in automobile fleet policis and has 
consistently upheld the fleet restrictions 
shown in the automobile manuals. 

From Rav Yenter, commissioner of 
Towa, the following statement was re- 
ceived: 

“In answer to vour question with ref- 
erence to the inclusion of privately own- 
ed cars under the so-called fleet policy, 
you are advised that we have not made 
a specific ruling relative thereto for the 
reason that we do not have an antl 
discriminatory law in this state affecting 
fire and casualty business. It appears to 
me that such a ruling, as is the case im 
neighboring states, must be based upon 
anti-discrimination. The practice is t0 
be deplored, and we have made severa 
gestures concerning it. A ruling by this 
Department under the present [aw 


would, in my opinion, amount only to 4 
gesture, and inasmnch as’ it is not mV 
practice to issue official rulings unless 
am of the opinion and belief that same 
can be enforced, I have refrained from 
doing so in this particular case.” 
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The Mora 


Hazard 


In AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE 


By W. A. SPENCER, 


Vice-President and Manager, Eastern Division, Retail Credit Co. 


General conditions make the problem 
of profitable selection of risks increas- 
ingly difficult for the automobile insur- 
ance underwriter. Traffic congestion in- 
creases. Speed increases. Financial re- 
sponsibility legislation spreads. Accidents 
multiply. There is a mounting number 
of revocations of licenses and car regis- 
trations due to careless or unsatisfactory 
operations of cars. Mix with these com- 
plexities a healthy percentage of moral 
hazard and loss ratios become a bitter 
concoction. 

There was a time when these factors 
were non-existent. Driving within city 
limits was a pleasure. Traffic regulation 
was a matter of small consequence. 
People of substance owned most of the 
cars, and either drove themselves or em- 
ployed chauffeurs. Agents who wrote 
automobile coverage knew practically all 
of their assureds personally. Of course, 
evidence of moral hazard showed up oc- 
casionally, but a company could well af- 
ford to take the bitter with the sweet. 
Those were the halcyon days of low 
loss ratios, before war time wages and 
the time payment plan gave the auto- 
mobile a distribution even beyond the 
dreams of the manufacturer. This latter 
development meant that personal ac- 
quaintance of a reliable agent could not 
hope to embrace the rapidly increasing 
horde of drivers. The grade of business 
dropped a plane. Moral hazard was in- 
vited and stepped in all too hastily. In- 
spection reports were tried and adopted 
on a wide scale to bridge the gap of 
personal knowledge. They have become 
an important factor of selection as the 
circle of new drivers widens each year. 
We are told that they are indispensable 
in assisting to weed out the undesirables 
so that the careful operator will not be 
penalized. 


Scope of Moral Hazard Widened 

Moral hazard has also widened its 
scope. At one time it included only 
those with a history of moral turpitude. 
Losses due to carelessness, recklessness 
or ignorance must be paid, yet they are 
not within the normal conception of the 


contract. Thus moral hazard takes on 
a different significance. It pertains 
strictly to the human element and 


Is the peril of loss to the insurance com- 
pany through dishonesty or lack of care 
or diligence in the storage and operation 
of the car. 

What are instances of moral hazard? 
Let us reach our hand into the files and 
See what experience shows. Here is an 
attorney in a large Middle Western city. 
Is a capable, experienced driver. He is 
of good personal habits, does not touch 
alcohol. Drives a coupe. Is not mar- 
ried and lives with his widowed sister. 
She is suspected of selling liquor. Two 
years ago she was fined on this charge. 

he drives the assured’s car. Three 
months after this report was made the 
Sister had an accident in which she was 
injured. Both cars were demolished. 

_Here is another—a capitalist, Southern 
city. Inquiry showed the “capitalist” to 

€ twenty years old. His father left 


him $150,000. Regarded as irresponsible, 

drinks considerably. Has already bought | 

and torn up several cars. The car which 
€ now insures has been turned com- 


pletely over twice. Some time after 
submitting this we learned that the as- 
sured’s chauffeur, driving fast on a high- 
way between two towns, turned the car 
over and hurt a girl occupant seriously. 
Suit was brought against assured, who 
settled out of court. 
Housewives 


Another, a housewife in a large New 
England city, age thirty-eight, married, 
dependent on husband who is in the 
trucking business on a large scale. The 
car is driven entirely by the assured’s 
husband. He is a heavy drinker and 
drives while intoxicated. Record of one 
arrest for driving while intoxicated, and 
record of two other arrests, one on a 
charge of assault with a pistol. The as- 
sured’s reputation is good, but the hus- 
band’s character, morals and reputation 
are bad. Ten weeks later the husband 
of the assured smashed into the rear of 
an automobile driven by a doctor. Both 
cars were damaged. The wife of the 
doctor was slightly injured. The as- 
sured’s husband was reported to be 
drunk at the time of the accident. 

Rather lurid, but bear in mind that 
the insurance company, to all appear- 
ances, was only insuring an attorney, a 
capitalist and a housewife. The occu- 
pation as listed by the assured. no mat- 
ter how innocent sounding, carries no 
assurance in itself, that moral hazard 
is not lurking in the background. Two 
outstanding reasons confirm this. First, 
the innocent appearing occupation is 
often listed as a smoke screen to cover 
a nefarious pursuit. Second, the omni- 
bus clause in most automobile policies 
covers not only the named assured but 
also anyone legally using the car to 
whom the named assured or an adult 
member of his household may give per- 
mission. 

The “housewife” is closely investigated. 
The unfavorable inference here is not 
a reflection on the gentler sex, but rath- 
er an indictment of that male element 
which “hides behind a woman’s skirts.” 
This is one of the oldest subterfuges of 
the irresponsible. Our experience shows 
that men of poor business reputation 
or of unfavorable financial standing fre- 
quently exempt their property from tax- 
ation by putting it in their wife’s name. 
Another angle, and a more recent one, 
is that of an assured after failing to 
secure coverage in several companies, 
listing the car in the name of his wife 
or a relative. This is not uncommon 
for applicants of notorious reputations 
who are recognized bad risks. 

A Suspicious Set-up 

Again to the files: A young man, age 
30, born and reared in New York’s Little 
Italy; gave occupation as real estate; 
this found to be business address of 
friend through whom real estate had 
been purchased; inquiry showed that he 
was a notorious character, identified 
with the liquor traffic, generally poor 
reputation. Reported several times un- 
der this set-up. Insurance apparently 
declined for we next received inquiry 
on the same car but under the name of 
his mother with a change in the spell- 
ing. Still unsuccessful. A week later 
received an inquiry under the name of 


his brother-in-law living in the suburbs; 
inspector found that the brother-in-law 
did not own a car and, upon interview- 
ing assured’s sister, found that the car 
in question was the same which had 
been up under other descriptions. About 
six months later the car was badly dam- 
aged in an accident on a country road. 
The assured was driving, the car was 
abandoned and assured returned to the 
city in a “follow-up” machine. 

It is extremely hard to classify any 
certain occupations as given by the as- 
sured, which, upon investigation, show 
connection with the liquor traffic. Some 
show a rather high frequency—occupa- 
tions such as importers, perfumers, 
chemists, soft drinks, real estate, oil, re- 
tired, salesmen, farmers are types which 
often indicate possible contact or are 
indefinite enough to conceal it if it ex- 
ists. With the expansion of bootlegging 
to its present gigantic proportions we 
are daily presented with the spectacle 
of an apparently blameless occupation 
which, subjected to the light of inquiry, 
develops as only a “blind” to hide boot- 
legging. Bootlegging as anational “in- 
dustry” is a good deal like an epidemic 
—it recognizes no class or creed when 
it strikes. Doctor, lawyer, merchant, 
salesman, accountant—a score or more 
of such occupations could be cited on 
which investigation has disclosed con- 
nection with the liquor traffic. 

Liquor 

There is a leaning on the part of some 
of the insurance companies toward the 
idea that there is good business to be 
had among the ranks of those in the 
liquor traffic. In our inquiries we en- 
deavor to give a complete description 
of the man and details of his participa- 
tion in or connection with the liquor 
trafic. It is natural that all types would 
apply for coverage as the automobile is 
an important part of the equipment. 
The highest degree of moral hazard ex- 
ists in the rum runner using the car to 
convey the liquor. He is generally a 
low grade, irresponsible type who could 
not possibly be defended in court. Then 
ywe have the “shoe-box,” “suit case” or 
“hip” peddler who is likewise generally 
an undesirable character. Next is the 
man who operates a saloon or “soft 
drink” parlor where liquor is sold. On 
soft drink parlor operators it is im- 
portant to determine whether liquor is 
being transported in the car which is 
being insured. Soft drink parlors may 
be classified similarly to hotels in that 
there are various degrees and classes 
of soft drink parlors just the same as 
there are various classes of hotels. The 
druggist who sells liquor illegally in or- 
der to retain his legitimate drug trade 
is another type. All such establishments 
catering to a good class of people, lo- 
cated in a good section, the car not being 
used for transporting liquor, carry the 
slightest degree of moral hazard. If 
the establishment is a dive in a bad 
section, patronized by a rough element, 
there is an entirely different picture. 

Another type is the financial backer 
of illicit liquor enterprises. He is a so- 
called gentleman type of bootlegger, 
serving as a go-between—never handles 
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any liquor personally. We also see in- 
stances of well-to-do owners of reputa- 
ble cabarets on whose premises liquor 
is sold with their knowledge and con- 
sent. They profit from the business but 
do not have any personal contact. The 
car is not used for transporting. Here 
— is a much lighter degree of haz- 
ard. 
Recklessness and Carelessness 

Recklessness, carelessness, driving 
while intoxicated, all group themselves 
under moral hazard. There is no defi- 
nite class to which those with a history 
of such transgressions can be assigned. 
A record may be found on apparently 
high grade people, while the omnibus 
clause cloaks a multitude of others who 
drive, not listed by name or occupation 
in the policy. It is not unusual to dis- 
cover men of excellent business and per- 
sonal reputation who have formed a hab- 
it of drinking too much at the country 
club on Saturday night, and of driving 
their car home, sometimes with rather 
sad results. The assured may also have 
a favorable record in every way, yet a 
son with a penchant for joy riding and 
strong drink completely changes the 
complexion of the risk. 

Of recklessness and carelessness wit- 
ness the case reported last fall—a wid- 
ow favorably regarded by all, careful 
operater, applying for liability and prop- 
erty damage. Report showed the car 
also driven by son, twenty-one years 
old, well known reputation for being 
reckless and careless. Informants said 
he should not be allowed to drive; had 
been warned by the police. Ten days 
after the report he struck and killed the 
police chief of a small town, now faces 
charge of manslaughter. 

The foreign born who has “just come 
over” and is ignorant of laws and cus- 
toms in the land of his adoption, is in- 
clined to be unfamiliar with the road 
rules, rather excitable and a poor driver. 
To illustrate, there is the case of a 
coal miner in an Ohio town insuring a 
sedan. Report showed him to be for- 

(Continued on Page 28) 
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The Law Relating to Automobile Insurance 


THe Law RELATING TO AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE is 
already well known as the first text book on a subject 
of constantly increasing importance. 


The First Edition, published in 1921, has been out 
of print for several years. It received commenda- 
tion from many high legal authorities. Many requests 
have been received for a new edition. 


























The new Second Edition cites and analyzes more than 1000 auto- 
mobile insurance cases and contains more than three times the amount 
of text contained in the First Edition. All the English and Canadian 
cases are included. 
ex. 
very phase of automobile insurance law is covered. The state- 
ment of the law necessarily includes many of the leading principles 
of insurance law generally. 


Where necessary, the essential facts of each case are stated in 
detail. 


The Second Edition is not a mere digest, but a treatise of 477 pages, 
arranged in 21 chapters, containing 380 sections. 


A Table of Cases and a comprehensive analytical Index facilitate 
reference. 


The book is the work of a legal author and editor of many years’ 
experience, for several years contributing editor of the American 
and English Encyclopedia of Law, Second Edition, and author, editor 
and translator of several legal text books. 


The following is one of many endorsements: 
“You may be interested to know that our people who have 


studied the book are most enthusiastic in their commendation 
of it.” 
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PART I PART II 
Automobile Insurance Generally Matters Pertaining to the Different 
Chapter Kinds of Automobile Insurance 
I. Constitution of the Contract Chapter 
II. Construction of Policy XIII. Fire Insurance 
III. Reformation of Policy XIV. Theft Insurance 
IV. Cancellation of Policy XV. Collision Insurance 
V. Notice and Proofs of lass XVI. Confiscation. Insurance 
VI. Agents, Brokers and Adjusters Brain eee ae Insurance 
VIL. Arbitrati ‘ A . ° labdllity insurance 
yee meena XIX. Insurance Policies and Bonds 
VIII. Extent of Loss and Amount of wae Public Service 
Recovery pene seston 
IX. Option to Repair XX. ee Liability Insur- 
~ — and Warran- XXI. Mutual and Reciprocal Com- 
XL Sub ; panies and Associations 
- Subrogation ‘ Table of Cases 
XII. Actions and Defenses Index 
ORDER BLANK 
[A] , 19 
ES ee The Eastern Underwriter Co., 
is Ba 110 Fulton Street, New York City. 
$8.50 Delivered Gausitiains 
e Please send me cop... of the new 
The Eastern Underwriter Company Second Edition of Simpson on THE LAW 
RELATING TO AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE, 
110 Fulton Street New York price $8.50. 
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MOST STOLEN CARS 
Ar RECOVERED 


But Not Without Claims Being Made. 
New Crime Technique. 


writers Detective Bureau. The 


The stolen automobile is a factor in 
most of the major crimes committed in 
this country according to police authori- 
ties. Speaking before a gathering of fire 
insurance people recently, New York’s 


police commissioner, Grover A. Whalen, . 


said that he regarded the stolen auto- 
mobile as the biggest problem in the 
crime situation. 

This modern development is reflected 
in the automobile loss experience of the 
insurance companies. With the enor- 
mous increase in the number of automo- 
biles in use the whole problem of the 
stolen car has become one of vast im- 
portance and the way the insurance com- 
panies have organized to cope with this 
development is one of the big chapters 
of insurance history and the inside facts 
are as thrilling as a detective story; in- 
deed, they are all actual detective stories 
for the work is carried on through the 
Automobile Underwriters Detective Bu- 
reau, eastern division with headquarters 
at No. 1 Liberty street, New York city, 
with branches at Philadelphia, Boston, 
Buffalo, Pittsburgh and Albany, and resi- 
dent operators in principal cities of the 
eastern states. There are five of these 
bureaus, all co-ordinated under the com- 
pany organization, the National Automo- 
bile Theft Bureau. The five cities from 
which these detective bureaus operate 
are: New York, Chicago, San Francisco, 
Atlanta and Dallas. 


The New Technique in Crime 


The most pressing and the most dra- 
matic phase of the whole stolen automo- 
bile problem is this tie-up with crime. 
The underworld has developed a new 
technique for hold-ups, burglaries, mur- 
ders and almost every phase of crime, in 
which two or more stolen cars for every 


job have come to be the essentials 
around which the plan is laid. The tech- 
nique is now well established and the 
steps involving the stolen automobiles 
are these: When a job is to be pulled 
off the crooks go to the intended scene, 
pick out a car standing at the curb that 
suits their purpose for a quick getaway 
and drive to a strategic point—which 
may be only a few yards distant. 

If it is a payroll “stickup,” a bank, or 
store robbery, the time required is amaz- 
ingly short—just a matter of minutes. 
They jump into their “get-away” car— 
usually while it is getting underway, for 
even seconds count at this critical time— 
and they turn the first corner without 
regard to traffic regulations. There will 
be plenty of witnesses to the get-away. 
Lots of people will come forward with 
information as to the make of car, color 
and type of body and some bright ones 
will even have the license number. But 
the police now pay little attention to this 
type of information from eyewitnesses. 
They know that the getaway car was 
picked up in the neighborhood and that 
it will be found abandoned—probably 
“crashed”—within a block or two. 

The second, and even the third stolen 
car, has come to be a fundamental of the 
new crime technique. Often there is a 
kind of pyramid of stolen cars on the 
trail of a crime. The crooks may sep- 
arate for safety into two or more groups 
and each group may shift from one 
stolen car to another in covering their 
tracks. 


Cars Recovered But Claims Roll Up 


As most of the cars stolen are recov- 
ered it would appear on first thought 
that the loss to the insurance companies 


The Automobile and the 
Good Work of the Automobile Under- 


Wide Scope of Its Activities. 


could not be great. But the loss rec- 
ords tell quite a different story. 

A car that has been used by crooks 
as a getaway vehicle—even though it 
may have been in their hands for only 
a few minutes—will represent some de- 
gree of loss to the insurance company 
and usually the damage is substantial. 
It must be borne in mind that a crook 
driving a getaway car has one thought 
—speed. Safety is not a consideration 
and all the refinements of the modern 
car are nothing to him. The quickest 
way to get rid of the getaway car may 
be to “crash” it. 

In a good percentage of cases some 
shots are fired at the car fleeing from 
the scene of a crime and these do a lot 
of damage. But the records show that 
the least the owner of a recovered car 
will expect will be a new paint job for 
the entire car. It will never be the same 
to him; it has been a crime car; it has 
been abused; new paint and upholstery 
may appease him somewhat. 


Stolen Cars Fall Into Classes 

The automobiles stolen for use in the 
commission of a crime are only a part 
of the stolen car problem with which 
the insurance companies are faced. 
There is, for instance, the very thor- 
oughly organized business of stealing 
automobiles for remarketing. A car 
stolen by a well-organized gang of pro- 
fessional automobile thieves can be 
transformed in a few hours so that its 
owner would never recognize it. They 
even tear down and reassemble cars, 
shift wheels, repaint in whole or in part, 
change conspicuous parts, such as head- 
lights. This is a business engaged in 
by skilled mechanics with thoroughly 
equipped shops. 


Then there are the cars stolen for a 
single trip and sold or abandoned when 
they have served their purpose. A com- 
mon type of theft is the “joy-ride” when 
a car is taken by a party of roisterers 
and is pretty badly handled for a few 
hours. Young people who go on one 
of these wild rides are often picked up 
by the police on suspicion and they are 
amazed when they learn that they have 
committed a serious crime. 
Functions of Underwriters’ 

Bureau 

The problem of the stolen automobile 
became a pressing one for the insurance 
companies about the time of the world 
war and in 1917 the Automobile Under- 
writers’ Detective Bureau was formed. 
There had been no organized effort along 
this line previously and, starting cold, the 
bureaus serving the five sections of the 
country have gradually built up a sys- 
tem that has achieved amazing results 
for the companies. 

This bureau does no prosecuting of 
cases of theft. Its function is limited to 
co-operating with existing authorities 
but back of that simple statement lies 
a world of thrill touching every shade 
of human experience from tragedy to 
comedy. But the machinery seems sim- 
plicity itself. The member companies 
report the facts about claims coming in 
for stolen cars. The Automobile Under- 
writers’ Detective Bureau dispatches this 
information with lightning speed to all 
federal, state and city authorities and to 
various organizations with which the bu- 
reau co-operates. 

The co-operation which the bureau 
maintains with the automobile industry 
is one of the most effective activities of 
the bureau. Every principal part of an 
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automobile bears some distinguishing 
number or mark. This is an important 
factor in the identification of recovered 
cars. 


Can Trace Stolen Car From Parts 


This work in co-operation with the 
automobile industry is so thorough that 
even if several stolen cars were disman- 
tled and rebuilt by auto thieves, it would 
be possible, with the information the 
bureau has, to identify all parts and 
trace the origin of each car from the 
manufacturer to the last owner. 

The function of the Automobile Un- 
derwriters’ Detective Bureau is really to 
assist existing authority to conserve and 
prevent automobile theft losses. The bu- 
reau is organized to act with such speed 
and efficiency that it will have the effect 
of a deterrent and while it does not 
prosecute cases it is in constant contact 
with the district attorneys’ offices 
throughout the entire section and is a 
source of fact information for the prose- 
cuting authorities. 

The state motor vehicle departments 
constitute another important contact for 
the bureau and they do everything pos- 
sible to co-operate by recording losses, 
apprehending automobile thieves and re- 
ceivers. 

Variety of Activities of Bureau 

The bureau is equipped to perform a 
variety of services for which no charge 
is made. For instance, it functions in 
the following ways: 

Traces the complete history of ques- 
tionable automobiles. 

Furnishes information and _ identifies 
stolen automobiles when motor and serial 
numbers have been removed, provided 
unchanged component parts numbers are 
given. 

Restores removed motor numbers by 
chemical process on many makes of cars. 

Gives name and address of owner on 
registrations issued by the states in 
which they operate. 

Assists in investigations, also conducts 
special investigations covering illegal 


transactions of dealers or individuals 
who are under suspicion of selling auto- 
mobiles which have been stolen, and re- 
ports findings direct to authorities who 
are interested. 

Furnishes lists of stolen cars, which 
lists are distributed three times each 
week. 

Advises where to find numbers on all 
makes of automobiles. 

Furnishes records of many well-known 
convicted automobile thieves and receiv- 
ers. 

Furnishes experts to inspect cars at 
public gatherings, such as county fairs, 
race meets, baseball games, public park- 
ing places, garages, etc., to determine 
if numbers have been changed or cars 
have been stolen. 

Graphic Picture of Recoveries 

A graph accompanying this article 
shows the success the bureau has 
achieved in stolen car recoveries. This 
chart shows a gradual closing up of the 
spread between the number of cars re- 
ported stolen and the recoveries. In 
fact, the recoveries in two instances on 
the chart are greater than the current 
reported cars stolen. And the records 
since the chart was made show still other 
peaks in recoveries where they exceeded 
the stolen cars. 

An interesting phase of this stolen 
automobile problem is shown in the 
peaks of reported stolen cars occurring 
in the fall months in the days of the 
open car. The automobile underwriters 
suspect a considerable element of col- 
lusion in the claims for disappearing 
open cars as the riding season for the 
open car draw to a close. The greatest 
number of cars was reported stolen in 
October of each year until the closed 
car and all-year-round driving came into 
vogue. 

A fact that makes the chart more im- 
pressive as to the efficiency of the work 
of the bureau is that there were but sev- 
enty-five companies reporting during the 
period represented by the earlier por- 


tion of the chart and there were 177 
reporting during the latter portion. 


Enforcement of Laws Factor 


The companies regard the strict en- 
forcement of existing laws and the im- 
provement of motor vehicle laws in many 
states as important factors in reducing 
the number of stolen cars. This is con- 
sidered especially so in the eastern sec- 
tion covered by the Automobile Under- 
writers’ Detective Bureau of New York 
because approximately 40% of the cars 
of the country are in this section. 

Among the eastern states that have 
excellent motor vehicle laws and strict 
enforcement are New York, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania and Maryland. 


New York’s “Identification Law” 


A type of motor vehicle law that is 
considered very beneficial is the follow- 
ing enacted in New York state to strike 
directly at the automobile thief. Under 
the title, “Defacing or Removing Identi- 
fication Marks,” this section reads: 

“Sec. 436a. Defacing or removing 
identification mark. 

“A person who: 1. Wilfully removes, 
defaces, covers, alters or destroys the 
manufacturer’s serial number or any 
other distinguishing number or identifi- 
cation mark on any motor vehicle, as de- 
fined in section two hundred and eighty- 
one of the highway law, or on any me- 
chanical device, or 

ig Knowingly buys, sells, receives, 
disposes of, conceals or knowingly has 
in his possession any motor vehicle, as 
defined in section two hundred and 
eighty-one of the highway law, or any 
mechanical device, from which the 
manufacturer’s serial number or any 
other distinguishing number or identifi- 
cation mark has been removed, defaced, 


covered, altered or destroyed for the, 


purpose of concealment or misrepresent- 
ing the identity of the said motor ve- 
hicle, or mechanical device, is guilty of 
a felony.” 

Another type of law which has done 


much to check automobile claims is the 
following from the New York motor 
laws: 

“An Act declaring it a felony to wil- 
fully and maliciously burn or cause to 
be burned, or to set fire to, or to at- 
tempt to set fire to, or otherwise de- 
stroy any motor vehicle. 

“(1) If any person shall wilfully and 
maliciously burn or cause to be burned, 
or set fire to, or attempt to set fire to 
any motor vehicle, with intent thereby to 
defraud or prejudice any person or body 
politic or corporate that has underwrit- 
ten or shall underwrite any policy of 
insurance thereon, or with intent thereby 
to destroy the property of another, then, 
and in every such case, the person so 
offending shall be guilty or a felony, 
and, upon conviction thereof, shall be 
sentenced to pay a fine not exceeding 
one thousand dollars, and to undergo im- 
prisonment not exceeding five years.” 


One of the Strongest Auto Laws 


Somewhat similar to the New York 
mutilation law is the following in ef- 
fect in New Jersey which is considered 
one of the strongest and most effective 
automobile statutes: 

“An Act to Prevent the Removal, Mu- 
tilation Or Altering of Maker’s Numbers 
On Automobiles. 

“(1) Any person who removes, de- 
faces, alters ,changes, destroys or oblit- 
erates, in any manner or way, or who 
causes to be removed, defaced, altered, 
changed, destroyed or obliterated in any 
manner or way, any trade-mark, distin- 
guishing or identification number, serial 
number, or mark on or from any motor 
vehicle, shall be deemed guilty of a mis- 
demeanor, and upon conviction thereof, 
shall be subject to a fine of not exceed- 
ing one thousand dollars, or by impris- 
onment for any term not exceeding 
one thousand dollars, or by imprison- 
ment for any term not exceeding seven 
years or both. 
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Shippers Insurance Company 


Admitted Assets ...............-$7,289,004.71 


Tokio Marine and Fire Insurance 
Company, Ltd. 


of Tokio 


Admitted Assets ......$12,994,064.64 


Appleton & Cox, Inc. 








Indemnity Mutual Marine Assurance 
Company, Ltd. 
of London 


Admitted Assets....... $1,394,635.82 
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ins Hope On Foreign Market 


Problems Confronting Manufacturers, Faced By Billion Dollar 
Reduction In Sales For This Year, Is One Of Merchandising; 


Ford’s 


Confronted with the prospect of a bil- 
lion dollar reduction in sales this year, 
as compared with the record-breaking 
year of 1929, a pronounced public apathy 
to buying anything but the essentials of 
life and a variety of other unsettling ele- 
ments, the automotive industry may be 
said to be “singing the blues.” With a 
third of the current production year be- 
hind it the industry has seen enough of 
the public’s buying mood to warrant the 
belief that 1930 production and sales will 
be anywhere from a million to a million 
and a half less than last year. 

A million units reduction, with each 
unit having a potential retail value of 
$1,000, on an average, is no mean curtail- 
ment even in an industry accustomed to 
talking in billions. When it is realized 
that the invested capital of net tangible 
assets is, roundly, two billions of dollars 
and annual wholesale sales under four 
billions of dollars the motor car industry 
may be excused for its existing disincli- 
nation to display elation, however mildly. 

To an industry which has come to be 
regarded as the “bell-cow” of America’s 
industrial prosperity anything which 
tends to curtail the productivity of its 
vast factories in all parts of the civilized 
world is likewise reflected in the entire 
business activity of the nation. It is ad- 
mitted by economists and students of 
business that this heavy hand placed 
upon the automotive industry is respon- 
sible for most of the business inactivity 
of the present year being experienced by 
almost every other line of commercial 
endeavor. 

Merchandising Policy 

Last year 5,651,000 motor cars and 
trucks were produced in the United 
States and Canada. In 1928 the num- 
ber was ‘4,601,130, but of the two, 1928 
was by far the most satisfactory year 
for profits, both for producers and deal- 
ers. The admitted over-production of 
1929 entailed excessive selling and han- 
dling costs with an over-expansion of in- 
ventories. Thus, for all practical pur- 
Poses, the year 1928 is generally regard- 
ed as a normal, profitable one, with lit- 
tle or no over-production. Therefore, it 
1s argued, should 1930 follow the course 
of sales and production experienced in 
1928, the “blues” of the industry will be, 
to some extent, dissipated. 

Probably the most significant thing 
about the current year’s operations in 
the automotive industry is its general 
adoption and adherence to a policy of 
merchandising, rather than one of pro- 
duction, This is to say that the indus- 
try, with possibly one or two exceptions, 
1s confining its efforts to producing only 


. €nough cars and trucks to meet definite, 


Signed orders from dealers’ customers. 
hus over-production is being made im- 
Possible, inventories are being held at 
a hand-to-mouth basis and, with prices 
at retail ranging generally higher than 
in 1929. it is figured that earnings, per 
Car, will be greater this year even 
though actual production totals may fall 
far below the enormous total piled up 
ast year, : 

Production records thus far in 1320, 
covering the first quarter, tell the story 
of this year’s curtailment in the indus- 


Marvelous 


By Norman T. 


try. Ford Motor, alone, is the exception 
to the general trend. Ford’s scheduled 
production for April was 198,000 units 
for all his plants, with an approximately 
similar production for May. April pro- 
duction would compare with 169,045 for 
March, 148,160 gor February and 100,927 
for January. These figures closely ap- 
proximate those for the same quarter 
of 1929 
Ford Production 40% of Total 

Chevrolet, the next largest producer, 
held. output during the first quarter to 
between 80,000 and 90,000 monthly, while 
100,000 were scheduled for April. This 
General Motors unit produced 1,333,154 
cars and trucks in 1929 against 1,709,945 
for Ford. All General Motors units, in- 
cluding Chevrolet, Pontiac, Olds, Oak- 
land, Marquette, Buick, Viking, LaSalle 
and Cadillac, reported sales of 1,899,267 
units for 1929. 

Ford is now figured to be accounting 
for 40% of the nroduction totals of this 
country and Canada, while General Mo- 
tors accounts for 28% thus far in 1930. 

Ford productioa in April was running 
slightly under 9,000 units a day, working 
five days a week, two shifts. Ford’s peak 
of production was 9,100 cars a day, 
reached on June 26, 1929. Chevrolet is 
turning out 4,500 cars a day, working 
five days a week. 

The Dodge, DeSoto, Chrysler, Plym- 
outh, Dodge truck and Fargo truck units 
of Chrysler Corporation accounted for 
5.720 units of the first quarter produc- 
tion, divided 18.837 in January, 23,105 in 
February and 33.778 in March. Last year 
Chrysler shipped 450,543 units for the en- 
tire 12 months. There is expectation of 
announcement by Chrysler of a new line 
of eight cylinder cars soon. 

Hudson is doing well with its newly 
announced line of eights, turning out 
400 a day, four days a week, while 500 
Essex sixes are being turned out daily. 
In March Hudson-Essex produced 15,442 
units, compared with 19,983 in February 
and 18,948 in January. 

The Export Field 

The industry is looking to the export 
field for its great new outlets for sales, 
aside from the huge replacement market 
that has developed at home, which lat- 
ter has been computed on the present 
registration of 26,000,000 cars in the 
United States, at somewhere between 
3,000,000 and 4,000,000. Last year more 
than 1,000,000 cars were exported. 

With the fruition of vast road building 
programs in South America and Europe, 
to which strong impetus has been given 
during the last year or two, U. S. motor 
car makers foresee the time close at 
hand when 2,00,000 cars will be shipped 
abroad annually. For the home demand 
for new cars a large portion is expect- 
ed to come from a trend to the two- 
cars-to-a-family idea. Car owners are 
being sold on the idea of having a light 
low priced car for city traffic and heavier 
cars for the distance trips. 

Registrations in the United States now 
are at a level of one car to each five 
persons of the country’s population. Ten 
years ago there were but 6,471,000 cars 
registered in the United States. In 1924 
15,350,000 cars were registered. This had 
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grown to 19,410,000 in 1927 compared 
with the 22,599,000 revistered for 1929. 

How big this business looms in the 
nation’s economic picture is revealed in 
the report of the National Automobile 
Chamber of Commerce which shows that 
the wholesale value of cars and trucks 
produced in 1929 rose to $3,483,900,000. 
An additional $920,000,000 was spent for 
replacement accessories and_ service 
equipment while the value of tire re- 
placements lumped $600,000,000. 

The U. S. export business in cars and 
trucks last year, based on shipments of 
1,015,000 units accounted for an addi- 
tional $757,400,000 of income, a 23% in- 
crease over 1928. 

Nearly 300,000,000 Barrels of Gasoline 

Used in 1929 

Last year the automotive industry con- 
sumed 85% of all the rubber manufac- 
tured in the United States, 67% of all 
the plate glass, 19% of all the iron and 
steel, 15% of the copper, 18% of the lum- 
ber and hardwood, 27% of the lead and 
80% of the gasoline. 

It required 297,000,000 barrels of gaso- 
line to operate the cars and trucks used 
in the country last year. Crude rub- 
ber used totaled 913,920,000 pounds 
while 287,000,000 pounds of cotton fabric 
were used in tire manufacture. 

The automotive industry in this coun- 
try now provides emplovment, directly 
and indirectly, for 4.300,000 persons. 

These figures indicate the automobile 
industry to be the country’s largest 
manufacturing industry. 

Chrysler Optimistic 

While the purchase of automobiles bv 
the public during the past several 
months has been restricted and reflects 
current uncertaintv regarding the im- 
mediate future of business, fundamental 
factérs underlying the sales situation 
are reassuring. Walter P. Chrysler, 
head of Chrysler Corporation. points out 
that compared with the average for the 
past six years. retail deliveries of all 


- motor cars in the United States for the 


best year, 1929, were 21% above this 
average and for the poorest year, 1927, 
were 13% below. 

“This indicates a stabilized demand.” 
he says, “and a market which, in point 
of variation from normal, would com- 
pare with most of the major industries 
of the country for the same period. The 
number of passenger cars in use in the 
U. S. has. in recent years. increased at 
the rate of 5% per annum.” 

The Handicaps 

In meeting the problems of sales the 
greatest obstacle is conceded to be that 
of traffic congestion in the cities. Good 
progress has been made, it is felt, in 
highway building and expansion outside 
of the cities but with the congestion in 
urban centers arising from parking, 
traffic starting and stopping and nar- 
row streets the industry is devoting its 
best talents to a comprehensive attack 
on this sales restriction. 

It is found most difficult to convince 
a prospective car buyer to purchase a 
motor car, if he has never driven be- 
fore, whenever the question of traffic 


Come-Back; The New Bantam Car 


congestion arises. The prospect takes 
one look at the maze of cars and trucks 
in the streets and then ends the inter- 
view. Traffic congestion costs New 
York business $1,000,000 a day and Chi- 
chago $600,000 the American Road 
Builders’ Association reports. 

_ So important is this problem to the 
industry that Ford and members of the 
National Automobile Chamber of Com- 
merce have created huge funds to be 
distributed to dealers in an effort to get 
as many old and dilapidated motor cars 
off the streets as possible. These old 
cars the various companies are junk- 
ing as they are turned in by dealers, 
the latter being allowed $20 or $25 on 
each such car he turns in to the scrap 
pile rather than to force the dealer to 
attempt to resell it when taken in on 
a trade. Thousands of ancient vehicles 
thus will be taken out of the traffic 
snarl and replaced by new cars. Good 
progress has also been made in estab- 
lishment of uniform traffic laws in all 
states under the sponsorship of the na- 
tional chamber. This, too, is expected 
to offer additional alleviation of traffic 
congestion in cities. 

The Cylinder Situation 

Engineering and designing practice in 
the industry in recent months has cen- 
tered principally upon the development of 
motors of multiple cylinders which has 
been extended down to the popular 
priced lines in the $1,000 class. Chev- 
rolet’s switch, last year, from four cyl- 
inders to six was a major trend in this 
direction. Since then, however, many 
companies manufacturing six cylinder 
lines, have added eights. It is under- 
stood in Detroit that Buick is to enter 
the field of eight cylinder cars in a big 
way in presenting its 1931 models within 
the next few months. Chrysler also is 
reported to be moving toward a broaden- 
ing of its lines of eights. Willys, on 
April 19, announced a complete new line 
of eight cylinder cars. Cadillac early 
this year, introduced a standard line of 
V-16 type motors in addition to its other 
lines. Smoothness of operation is the 
essential benefit in the use of multiple 
cylinders as compared with the old four 
cylinder power plant. 

The once overwhelming popular choice 
of manufacturers was the four cylinder 
motor. Now it is either the six or the 
eight. Out of ninety-one models bemg 
offered today only four are powered with 
four cylinder motors. Forty have sixes 
and forty-six have eights. In 1929 the 
same companies manufacturing ninety- 
one models offered but eighty-one mod- 
els of which four were fours, forty-five 
were sixes and thirty-two were eights. 
This reveals the trend toward the eights. 
At the New York automobile show in 
1915 but seven eight cylinder models 
were shown. In 1925 there were sixty 
sixes displayed and eighteen eights, the 
latter mostly in the high priced class. 


Bantam Car in $500 Class 


Little has come forth in the way of 
entirely new motor car offerings in re- 
cent months. The American Austin Car 
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Co. of Detroit, with plant at Butler, Pa., 
is getting ready to introduce its four 
cylinder models to sell in the $500 class. 
Because of its light weight, 1,000 pounds, 
it is designated a “bantam” car. The 
car is a duplicate of the Austin car made 
in England. It is said 123,000 orders are 
on file, representing a sales value of 
$54,000,000. 

The Ruxton, manufactured by the 
Moon Motor Car Co., and the Cord, 
made by Auburn, are also among the 
new Offerings of recent months. Both 
are front-drive cars, with power plants 
mounted on the front axle and with 
driving power on the front, instead of 
rear wheels. These cars, because of 
their radical departure from nrevious 
practice, may be said to be still in the 
experimental stage so far as popular ap- 
proval is concerned. It is understood 
that other units of the motor car in- 
dustry are experimenting with front- 
drive cars with a view to marketing 
them if demand develops. 

The number of motor car companies 
in the field was reduced this year by the 
liquidation of the Stearns-Knight Co. of 
Cleveland. This company, one of the 
pioneers in the Knight motored field, 
manufactured a high priced but extreme- 
ly well built product. 

Ford’s Come-Back 

The successful outcome of an experi- 
ment which turned a world industry up- 
side down is the story told by the an- 
nual report of the Ford Motor Co. for 
1929. The report, filed in Massachusetts, 
reveals net earnings for the year 
amounting to $81,797,000. 

With Ford’s production now approach- 
ing the highest volume attained in the 
best years of Model T output, earnings 
for 1929 and 1930 are expected to out- 
balance by a wide margin the combined 
deficit covering the two preceding years. 
In the face of huge 1929 earnings, Ford 
has yet, however, to make up $34,210,000 
of the staggering two-year deficit while 
he is more than $150,000,000 behind the 
customary earnings which the company 
would have amassed in two years under 
ordinary conditions. 

Ford’s astonishing come-back, achieved 
at the cost of an upheaval which shut 
down a $700,000,000 industry six months, 
is a romantic chapter in business his- 
tory. The fact remains, however, that 
it involved great risk and might eas'ly 
jeopardized the position of leadership 
long held by Ford. Why Ford discon- 
tinued the Model T before he .was ready 
to start production of the Model A car 
is a question which has never been an- 
swered. 

What occurred during that period is 
pictured by annual reports of the Ford 
Motor Co. showing net profits amount- 
ing to $155,161,000 for two years pre- 
ceding the change-over turned into defi- 
cits for two years aggregating $115,- 
000,000. 
Assets of Nearly $800,000,000 

The Ford Company, now nearly twen- 
ty-seven years old, holds a dominant po- 
sition in the automobile field, a position 
likely to remain unchallenged for some 
time. The 1929 report discloses profit 
and loss surplus of $664,427,000 of which 
$346,937,000 was cash. The profit and 
loss surplus was the largest ever re- 
ported with the exception of 1926 when 
this account stood at $697,637,000. Total 
assets were $761,077,000. 

The 1929 earnings compare favorably 
with average earnings over a period of 
years. Since 1917 earnings rose from 
000 or 40% of $98,957,000 listed as total 
$20,499,000 in that year to a high point 
of $115,797,000 in 1922. During the war 
period, Ford’s earnings were sharply re- 
duced by the excess profits tax and from 
1917 to 1923 the company paid $163,130,- 
000 in federal taxes, the high levy being 
paid for 1919 when the tax was $38,634,- 
income. 

Since 1923, the banner production year 
for Ford, output has been as follows: 
1,709,945 units in 1929; 858,818 units in 
1928; 454,601 units in 1927; 1,810,029 
units in 1926; 1,990,995 units in 1925; 1,- 
993,419 units in 1924, and 2,090,959 units 
in 1923. 





Personalized Letters a Feature of 


Globe Indemnity Auto Sales Helps 


To fully equip its agents with result- 
getting automobile sales helps the Globe 
Indemnity has just sent out to 5,000 pro- 
ducers a portfolio of nine mailing pieces 
which includes some new and attractive 
folders, policy stickers, two-color safety 
poster and a financial responsibility act 
poster for display in those states where 
the law is now in effect. In addition the 
agent has at his disposal three person- 
alized sales letters which the Globe be- 
lieves will go a long way in answering 
the perpetual question: “Have you some- 





R. W. SMILEY 


thing new and different this year to use 
for circularizing our automobile pros- 
pects. 
Prepared by R. W. Smiley 
Ralph W. Smiley, superintendent of 
the Globe’s publicity department, has 
lined up this year’s sales helps with the 
idea in mind that direct mail material 
does have a logical and important part 
in the agent’s spring selling program of 
automobile insurance. He calls special 
attention to the personalized sales let- 
ters which have been prepared in such 
a fashion as to give the prospect a visual 
picture of automobile hazards of the 
road. In each letter a return mailing 
card is affixed in a spot so prominent 
that the prospect cannot possibly over- 
look it. Not only is the agent’s name 
printed on the card but the copy reads: 
“Just use this Self-Starter Reply Card 
or phone us (our number appears on the 
card) and we will gladly demonstrate our 
willingness and ability to serve you in the 
matter of Dependable Automobile Insur- 
ance.” 


Mr. Smiley is careful to point out that 
while agents should put these sales helps 
to work as soon as they receive a supply, 
letters and mailing pieces should be fol- 


lowed through with personal calls for, 
after all, it’s the calls that count. 
Automobile Lines Featured 
Non-ownership liability is one of the 
newer lines featured in a folder entitled 
“His Car but Your Liabilitv.” “This is 
a message to employers which, if read 
carefully by the agent before his solici- 
tation, will suggest to him a profitable 
premium field,” Mr. Smiley says. 
Another folder entitled “Those Ten 
Gallons May Cost You $10,000,” stresses 
the fact that in view of prevailing high 
automobile verdicts the $5,000/$10,000 
public liability limits are now danger- 
ously inadequate. “For a very little 
more you can greatly increase your mar- 
gin of safety,” the copy reads. 
“Drive Other Car” Coverage 
Often times the protection known as 
“Drive Other Car” coverage is over- 
looked by the automobile producer. One 
of the personalized letters presents a 
readable explanation of this protection, 
showing how serious the loss may be 
when a man has an accident driving his 
friend’s car. The copy reads as follows: 





Every now and then a situation 
arises which causes you to drive or 
borrow another -person’s car. 

For example, you may be at the 
golf club and have occasion to make 
a quick trip to your home. You find 
that your own car has a “flat.” Bill 
obligingly offers the use of his car. 
To save time you accept. 

Or an emergency call from the 

hospital may reach you when your 
own car is in the repair or paint 
shop, or for some reason is not in- 
stantly available. Naturally you act 
gratefully on the suggestion of a 
friend or business acquaintance who 
says, “You’re welcome to use my 
car.” 
In short, business or social situa- 
tions frequently arise where emer- 
gency or urgency causes you to 
drive some other person’s car. 

Such a common occurrence, how- 
ever, has this grave danger—that 
the car which you drive or borrow 
may be inadequately insured or not 
insured at all against public liabil- 
ity and property damage hazards. 
You may, therefore, meet with 
heavy loss as a result of being held 
liable for personal injury or prop- 
erty damage caused while you were 
driving another person’s car. 

Don’t run that risk! For a small 
additional premium you can have 
the public liability and property 
damage coverage of a Globe Auto- 
mobile Policy extended to apply 
while you are driving any pleasure 
car which is not owned by you or 
registered in your name. 

Just complete and return the mail- 
ing card above or phone (phone 
number in the stamp square of the 
mailing card) and we'll give you 
complete particulars. 














Owners Liability to Guests 


(Continued from Page 5) 


and defendant was driving in the line 
of traffic behind a number of other cars 
at a speed of between fifteen and twen- 
ty miles an hour. His son was in the 
rear seat of the car and called out, “Oh, 
daddy, look at the horses!” at the same 
time pointing to some horses that were 
being ridden in a vacant lot upon the 
right hand side of the road. The de- 
fendant turned to look to the right and 
immediately crashed into a car which 
had been proceeding about fifteen feet 


in front of him, as a result of which 
plaintiff, his wife, who was riding with 
him, was injured and it was held that 
the act of the defendant could neither 
be said to have been intentional mis- 
conduct or a reckless disregard of the 
rights of the plaintiff. 

Bordonaro v. Senk, 147 Atl. 136, was 
a case also under the Connecticut stat- 
ute. Plaintiff was a guest in defendant’s 
The Court, construing the statute, 
said: 


“The liability of the owner or oper- 
ator of a motor vehicle to his non- 
paying guest is limited to two classes. 
As we stated in Silver v. Silver, first, 
that the accident was caused by the 
intentional act or conduct of the own- 
er or operator. Intentional as used in 
this connection connotes the causing 
of the act or conduct purposely, will- 
fully or designedly; second, that the 
accident was caused by the heedless 
and reckless disregard of the rights 
of others by the act or conduct of the 
owner or operator. Heedless in this 
connection means careless, it does not 
add to the significance or character or 
force of the act or conduct done in 
reckless disregard of the rights of 
others by the owner or operator. Act 
or conduct in reckless disregard of the 
rights of others is improper or wrong- 
ful conduct and constitutes wanton 
misconduct evincing a reckless indiffer- 
ence to consequences of life or limb 
or health or reputation or property 
rights of another.” 

Gross Negligence Through Judicial 

Decision 

Some states by legal decisions and in 
the absence of any statute have adopted 
the gross negligence rule in these guest 
and host cases. Such is the rule in Som- 
merfield v. Flury, 223 N. W. 408 (Wis.). 
The facts were: The nlaintiff with pas- 
sive permission was riding in defendant’s 
car. A collision took place at a cross- 
road with another automobile. It was 
determined that the relation of the nar- 
ties was that of guest and host. The 
Court said: 

“Under our present rule, the duty 
which a host owes to his guest or 
which the driver of a car owes to its 
occupants is that of licensor and li- 
censee. This calls for the slightest 
degree of care in any human relation 
except that in the case of a trespasser 
or those relations where no liability 
arises except for gross negligence. The 
duty so developing upon the driver of 
the car is said to be not to increase 
the danger or add a new one. Obvi- 
ously the danger which he is under 
obligation not to increase is the danger 
which may be anticipated upon enter- 
ing the car. One so entering the car 
takes it with the defects known to the 
host; he also assumes the danger in- 
cident to the known incompetency or 
inexperience of the driver; he also as- 
sumes the danger incident to the 
known habits of the driver; he is also 
bound by his acquiescence in the speed 
maintained or other respects in which 
the car is handled. Furthermore, he is 
bound to exercise due care for his own 
safety in the matter of maintaining a 
lookout.” 

Massachusetts Rule 

Massachusetts likewise has the gross 
negligence rule through judicial decision. 
In Bank v. Stran, 165 N. E. 117 (Mass.). 
the evidence was that in rounding a cor- 
ner, the automobile skidded and brought 
up against a motor bus. A slight snow 
was falling. There was snow in the high- 
way. The plaintiff and another passen- 
ger, one or more times during the ride 
and before the accident, had suggested 
to the defendant that he was driving 
faster than was safe in view of the con- 
dition of the roads and the weather. He 
had thereupon driven more slowly for 
a time and then increased his speed. 
Where the accident occurred, he was 
moving at a speed of 20 miles an hour 
in driving a big closed car around a cor- 
ner, swinging into a side street. “The 
vehicle did not overturn but the plaintiff 
was, as he says, ‘thrown from it to the 
street’ and a rear wheel was broken off 
as it collided with the omnibus. Such 
evidence it is admitted, was abundant to 
justify a finding that the defendant drove 
carelessly but it is contended that it does 
not show the striking disregard of the 
danger of probable injury, that indiffer- 
ence to present legal duty which is ¢s- 
sential to the proof of gross negligence. 
The contention is sound.” a: 

The State of Washington likewise has 
the gross negligence rule, without stat 


(Continued on Page 22) 
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SPEED Or SAFETY— 


It’s a Race Between Increasing Power of 
Cars and Efforts to Control Them. Two 
Sets of Factors —One Favorable, the other 
Unfavorable, to Automobile Insurance 


Experience. 


There are two sets of influences bear- 
ing upon the automobile liability loss ex- 
perience of the insurance companies— 
one favorable and the other unfavorable 
—that aré in a constant struggle for the 
advantage, one over the other. The 
stages in this nip and tuck battle for 
supremacy are the story of the devel- 
opment of the automobile, the competi- 
tion among manufacturers to satisfy the 
demand for speed and the attempts to 
regulate and control this new speed so 
that it will not become more destructive 
than beneficial. 


Favorable and Unfavorable Factors 


From the standpoint of liability loss 
experience the following may be listed 
as favorable factors: Better and safer 
roads, elimination of dangerous curves 
and similar conditions; better posted 
highways, giving warning of intersec- 
tions, curves, etc.; improved lighting 
systems and light control signals for the 
guidance of traffic; thorough traffic reg- 
ulations; and severer penalties for vio- 
lations. 

Among the unfavorable influences are: 
Greater speed of cars as the most out- 
standing feature of present-day automo- 
bile design; all-year-round driving; all 
conditions favoring greater mileage per 
car per year; more women and children 
driving; the modern utility development 
of the automobile such as its use for the 
most trivial errands keeping the car in 
constant service. 

There has never been any organized 
effort, such as engineering study of 
these two forces, to keep them in bal- 
ance. They both just grew like Topsy. 
When the public took to the roads there 
was a demand for better highways and 
the greater speed was followed by a 
Straightening out of roads and marking 
of dangerous places. When automobiles 
began to take their toll of lives the pub- 
lic was stirred to demand protective de- 
vices, The manufacturers likewise had 
to use their ingenuity in devising ways 
to give greater control of the greater 
Power they. put into the hands of the 
car driver. Four wheel brakes was such 
a device; likewise the automatic “stop” 
light now found on all cars when the 
break pedal is pressed. 

The two influences are at present 
tending to increase in intensity and 
number. In the opinion of some liability 
underwriters there is a favorable “break” 
or the insurance companies just now in 
that the protective devices, regulations 
and improvements, are going ahead just 
a little faster than the influences operat- 
ing against the insurance companies. 


Revolutionizing Ideas About Roads 

Take the matter of roads. Road 
building engineers used to figure in 
terms of miles of roads built. They 
dealt with but one dimension. The chief 
consideration in modern highway con- 
Struction is capacity. But capacity with 
Telerence to speed, which means more 


than mere width. A highway is no fast- 


er than its intersections and its curves. 

So, the increased hazard of the enor- 
mous number of high-speed cars has 
been met, in part at least, by the vastly 
improved road construction. There is a 
new conception of traffic arteries. One 
result of the modern high-speed car is 
the super-highway. 

The plain facts of the matter are that 
if all the registered cars in the country 
attempted to use the surfaced roads at 
the same time, the roads wouldn’t hold 
them. But if you can get the cars over 
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the road fast enough, you can increase 


its capacity enormously. So, speed has 
come to be the fourth dimension of 
road building and the super-highway is 
the latest attempt to meet the challenge 
of high-speed traffic volume. 
Building for Speed and Volume 

The characteristics of a real super- 
highway are: no grade crossings, no 
dangerous curves, width of from thirty 
to 200 feet or more, and high speed. On 
many of the main highways of the 
country no speed limits are set, only 
penalties for careless driving. ; 

A good example of a super-highway is 


WHICH WILL 
WIN? 


Wider Woodward avenue in Wayne 
County, Michigan, connecting Detroit 
and Pontiac. Here are two forty-four 
foot pavements stretching for sixteen 
miles and separated by a forty foot elec- 
tric railway right of way. There is am- 
ple room for four lanes of motor vehi- 
cles going in each direction. Wayne 
County has in contemplation several 


super-highways, some 200 feet wide. A 
fine highway of the super tyne is Cahu- 
enga Pass road near Los Angeles with a 
width of seventy-two feet. 


Sheridan 


Drive in Erie County, New York, is an- 
other example with two thirty foot 
strips. The Erie Boulevard in Onondaga 
County is fifty-six feet wide. The Tico 
Boulevard in California is seventy feet 
wide. 

The by-pass highway is another devel- 
opment the chief object being to carry 
traffic away from the congested centers 
of cities and towns. 

One of the great problems of cities is 
getting adequate arteries leading in and 
out of congested areas. An engineer 
has suggested a new kind of thorough- 
fare which he calls “The Freeway.” This 


would be free from all grade intersec- 
tions, private entrances, stores, factories, 
with no sidewalks and, of course, no 
pedestrians. It is intended for the un- 
interrupted passage of great numbers of 
vehicles. 


Posting the Highways Became Vital 

Now, given the highways where traf- 
fic can be moved continuously at high 
speed, the next step is to post the road 
for all conditions that might cause ac- 
cidents and to control with automatic 
lights, or otherwise, entrances, exits, 
ramps, intersections, etc. These prob- 
lems are common to all highways, of 
course. 

One of the most novel attempts to 
solve a traffic problem is in use in Bur- 
Ingame, Calif. Here a sound-collecting 
device has been installed so that the 
motorist can change the traffic light 
himself by blowing his horn. Burling- 
ame is seventeen miles southwest of 
San Francisco. It is situated on two 
main highways and has a difficult traf- 
fic problem. The town streets inter- 
sect the main highways. The traffic sit- 
uation at the highway intersections is 
such that a standard automatic type 
timer would not serve because of the 
variable traffic on the side streets, and 
the necessity of keeping the traffic mov- 
ing on the main arteries. The town 
authorities consulted engineers for one 
of the big electric equipment companies 
and a control was instaled that is actu- 
ated by the sound of the automobile 
horn. The motorist approaching the 
main highway and being faced by a red 
light, stops near the sound-collecting 
box at the right curb and sounds his 
horn. First an amber light appears in 
the three-color, four way, control sig- 
nal and after an interval a green light, 
when the driver proceeds. Then, after 
a fixed interval, the lights automatically 
change back to green on the through 
highway. By this system the main traffic 
retains the right of way until inter- 
rupted by cross traffic. 

The mix-up that could be expected to 
result from arbitrary changing of sig- 
nals is taken care of by the automatic 
timer. The sound control is automatical- 
ly timed so that if a motorist traveling 
in a cross street reaches the intersec- 
tion just after the light has changed 
back to favor main traffic, he cannot 
immediately get the right of way even 
though he blows his horn. In such a case 
the motorist blowing his horn will get 
an amber light indicating that his sig- 
nal has registered, but he will have to 
wait for the interval before getting right 
of way. Thus, main traffic is assured of 
stated intervals. 


Progressive Control Keeps Them 
Moving 
There are all types of traffic control 
systems in use in American cities, but 
there is a decided trend toward the pro- 
gressive control method that will always 
give a “Go” signal to a car proceeding 
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This method will not 
In the 
case of short blocks and heavy traffic it 
does not work out. The signals are set 


to operate in a predetermined sequence, 
from a central control and are subject 


at a certain speed. 
work under all traffic conditions. 


Bringing the Facts Home 
to the Motorist 





that the motorist pays more attention to 
the officer than to traffic, that it makes 
the officer mechanical, destroys his flex- 
ibility, that he should be used to en- 
force the traffic signals only. The only 
conditions under which the committee 
seems to favor the traffic officer for hand 


The “Silent Policeman” 
Holds Them 





There is a difference of opinion among traffic experts on use of officers 


to variable adjustment according to the 
needs of peak load conditions. 

A special committee of the American 
Road Builders Association has made a 
study of all kinds of traffic control sig- 
nals in use and has attempted to define 
and standardize their use. One of the 
conclusions of this committee is against 
the traffic officer on fixed post and in 
favor of the automatic signal. They say 


signaling is where street car, or other 
turning movement, is heavy. Manual 
operation of semaphores by traffic offi- 
cers is considered obsolete and unneces- 
sary. Complete automatic signalization 
of the “limited progressive” or the “flex- 
ible progressive” type is looked upon as 
the most effective way to co-ordinate the 
movement of traffic over a wide area of 
intersecting streets. 


The Low-Down By George D. Markham 
On Principal Automobile Topics 


George D. Markham of St. Louis, head 
of W. H. Markham & Co., one of the 
country’s leading agencies, was asked by 
The Eastern Underwriter for some com- 
ments on the present situation in automo- 
bile insurance. He says: 

Experience teaches us a lot, or should. 
“Trial and error” is the law of learning 
in most things, but very especially in in- 
surance. 

The rating system is perfecting itself 
satisfactorily and the growing disposi- 
tion of the companies to control their 
behavior for the sake of good order and 
a reasonable profit in the underwriting 
is distinctly encouraging. 

The time-payment selling of automo- 


biles continues, of course, to be a dis- 
aster to the local agent as regards the 
fire and theft insurance and because the 
agent is not in touch with the owner in 
selling him fire and theft insurance, he 
may not know that the owner has 
bought the car and, therefore, the owner 
is sold no liability insurance. This is a 
real disaster to the agent first, in that 
he loses his liability commission and 
then to the man who is hurt by an un- 
insured driver. Then, too, the proper 
handling of a man’s automobile insur- 
ance often leads to other lines of busi- 
ness; the automobile line is a fine op- 
portunity to demonstrate service. 

If local agents throughout the coun- 


try would give more active support to 
laws requiring state license for the 
driver and personal responsibility laws 
like the Pennsylvania, Connecticut or 
New Hampshire plans, we would help 
things in the automobile insurance field. 
It is a shame that there is no restraint 
on anyone driving a car, even if he be 
blind or drunken or criminal or just 
plain reckless and cruel. Surely every 
state should examine the fitness of a 
man who wants to hurl a couple of tons 
of blind force along a curving highway 
or through traffic in a city, and surely 
every city should have the right to can- 
cel a man’s permission to drive if he 
shows by his record that he is unfit to 
drive. How else can the public be pro- 
tected against accidents! 

Massachusetts went at it wrong end 
foremost, thinking that if everyone had 
to have insurance the problem would be 
solved. But things worked just the other 
way and Massachusetts finds a most un- 
welcome increase in insurance rates, con- 


gestion of its courts, great extension in 
ambulance chasing, false claims and gen- 
eral dissatisfaction. Luckily every other 
state has had sense enough to keep away 
from the Massachusetts plan. 

Reciprocal Insurance and Auto Clubs 


Local agents’ have been annoyed by 
automobile clubs going into the insur- 
ance business under the reciprocal form. 
At first the local agents were rather 
bluffed by this competition and did not 
face it with sufficient courage and de- 
termination. Nowadays we find the local 
agents behind the formation of road 
service clubs on a “pay-as-you-go” basis 
and we may expect to see automobile 
club reciprocals go somewhat out of 
fashion. They came into being when the 
stock companies were inexperienced and 
timid in handling automobile insurance 
problems. But in the end they will have 
little appeal outside the circle of pur- 
chasers who always wish to buy the 


(Continued on Page 32) 


What National Bureau Did During Year 


The principal news developments rela- classification instead of the former as- 


tive to automobile insurance at the Na- 
tional Bureau of Casualty & Surety Un- 
derwriters for the past twelve months 
follow: 

The National Bureau put out new rates 
for the states of New York, Pennsyl- 
vania, Illinois, Michigan, Indiana, Ken- 
tucky, Tennessee, Mississippi, West Vir- 
ginia and California. 

In all instances those changed revised 
passenger and commercial, public liabil- 
ity and property damage rates. These 
new ratings for the most part represent 
slight increases in the existing state lev- 
els, but even more particularly repre- 
sent adjustments in the territorial rates 
within the states. Thus, while the effect 
within a state was sometimes considera- 
ble because of adjustments up and down 
the scale, the level of the state itself 
was changed almost imperceptibly. 

During the past year the Bureau ex- 
tended $5,000 P. D. coverage in place 
of the former standard limit of $1,000 
on all policies country-wide. An excep- 
tion was made in the state of Texas. 

Also, the Bureau amended the age 
limit of operators to provide coverage 
under a policy now for any person oper- 
ating the car in accordance with the 
age limit fixed by law, but not under the 
age of fourteen in any event. 

The Bureau revised the classification 
of commercial cars so that all trucks of 
1% ton capacity are assigned to light 


signment of trucks of one ton or less 
to the light classification. 

During the past twelve months there 
were enacted financial responsibility laws 
in New York, New Jersey and California. 
Each of these acts presented certain 
problems in connection with law admin- 
istration and the relations of insurance 
companies towards the acts. Numerous 
conferences were held by Bureau repre- 
sentatives with insurance departments, 
motor vehicle officials and others for the 
purpose of drawing up appropriate en- 
dorsements, policy forms, certificates, 
etc., which would be used by the insur- 
ance companies in complying with the 
various requirements of such laws. 

Interesting surveys and studies of 
motor car accidents, frequency, cause, 
etc. were made by L. L. Hall of the 
Bureau one of the most illuminating be- 
ing the study of gasoline consumption 
data, gasoline tax laws and motor ve- 
hicle registration figures. For several 
years the average consumption of gaso- 
line for cars has increased as high as 
13%. Because of various angles to the 
situation, including higher speed result- 
ing from better roads, carbonization im- 
provement, a greater distance per gallon 
of gasoline has been possible for some- 
time, which all results in increased haz- 
ard. In brief: the same number of cars 
now go greater distances than formerly 
and this is reflected in additional motor 
car losses. 


Liability To Guests 


(Continued from Page 20) 


The car was operated by the defend- 
ant on a gravel road. The road had 
been recently scraped and a ridge of 
gravel, four to eight inches high, lay 
along the center of the road. Defend- 
ant’s car was operated along the middle 
of the road at 35 to 40 miles an hour. 
Another car approached and the defend- 
ant, without slackening speed, pulled 
across the roal of gravel, lost control 
and went into the ditch. 

The court adopted the gross negligence 
rule but held that the defendant’s opera- 
tion of the car was such gross negligence 
as justified a recovery by the plaintiff. 

The Georgia Gross Negligence Rule 

The State of Georgia likewise has 
adopted the gross negligence rule by le- 
gal decision. Peavy v. Peavy, 136 S. E. 
96, in which the court said: 

“Gross negligence is applicable to 
particular facts and circumstances; in 
those jurisdictions where it is recog- 
nized, it is also defined as of the want 
of slight care and diligence, such care 
as careless and inattentive persons 
would usually exercise under the cir- 


cumstances; want of that diligence 
which even careless men are accus- 
tomed to exercise, carelessness mani- 
festly or materially greater than want 
of common prudence, the entire ab- 
sence of care, many authorities regard 
gross negligence as the equivalent of 
willful and wanton negligence, al- 
though in this state it is not so ac- 
counted unless the evidence indicates 
that entire absence of care which 
would raise the presumption of con- 
scious indifference or that, with reck- 
less indifference, the person acted with 
actual or imputed knowledge that the 
inevitable or probable consequences of 
his conduct would be to inflict injury. 
It will be noted that many of the 
statutes mentioned have been passed 
within the last few years and with the 
trend of these statutes and the decisions 
in some states, already substantially 
equivalent to the statutes, it mav be ex 
pected that within a few years like stat 
utes may be enacted in the remaining 
states in which the gross negligence rule 
is not now in force. 
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Broadening Auto Protection 


What Companies Are Doing In Way Of New Forms; Reimburse- 
ment For Towing Costs; America Fore’s “Twelve-In-One’; 


Water And Flood Damage 


A modern and distinct trend in auto- 
mobile underwriting today is to broaden 
the coverages included in policies. This 
tendency is gaining a decided advantage 
over another development in the busi- 
ness, namely to reduce rates as under- 
writing results become more profitable 
and thereby give protection to assureds 
at less cost. One school of thought holds 
that the primary function of automobile 
insurance is to relieve car owners of the 
burden of the greatest number of unex- 
pected losses and therefore the compa- 
nies should extend when they can the 
limits of protection without materially 
increasing the cost. The other school 
believes rather in fairly restricting the 
insurance forms and reducing the pre- 
miums from time to time as experience 
improves. 

As the idea of making automobile in- 
surance more inclusive has developed 
many companies are gradually departing 
from the long-standing custom of writing 
only the five major lines of insurance 
in combined fire and casualty policies. 
These particular hazards: fire, theft, col- 
lision, property damage and public liabil- 
ity, are and will be essentially the fun- 
damental bases in all auto insurance con- 
tracts but there are today numerous oth- 
er risks which car owners run that are 
considered insurable. The companies are 
accepting these risks one by one and 
learning that they stimulate the market 
for auto insurance. They are likewise 


considered profitable from underwriting 
and competitive standpoints. 

A definite example of progressiveness 
in policy forms is shown in the “Twelve- 
in-One” combined policies of America 
Fore fire companies and the Fidelity & 
Casualty of the same fleet. In addition 
to the basic coverages this contract pro- 
tects the car owner against the addi- 
tional risks of windstorm, earthquake, 
hail, explosion and water damage (flood 
excluded) and damage to plate glass in 
a car. This policy is not new, having 
been on the market for more than a 
year, but it serves to illustrate clearly 
one of the first definite steps on the 
part of organization companies to pro- 
vide extended insurance. 


Reimbursement For Towing Costs 


As this automobile edition goes to 
press there are several additional fea- 
tures which several companies have rec- 
ommended for use by the members of 
the National Automobile Underwriters’ 
Association. Some of them have been 
approved and will probably be available 
for sale through local agents soon. One 
of the most important of these is the 
following: 

“The company will reimburse assureds 
not to exceed $10 in any one case, for 
towing expense necessitated by acciden- 
tal breakdown or mechanical disable- 
ment, only when occurring on the road 
and outside the limits of the assured’s 


premises. Receipted bills must be pre- 
sented for any claim.” 

The principal reason for advocating the 
inclusion of this clause in an automobile 
policy is that it will provide local agents 
with strong ammunition ito overcome 
competition of automobile clubs whose 
principal offering to prospects consists in 
providing free towage facilities. A great 
many auto club members join these as- 
sociations for practically no other rea- 
son and once they have paid the dues 
of $10 on the average they are that much 
more difficult prospects for insurance 
agents. 

It is estimated that this towage clause 
can be added to an insurance policy for 
a cost of not over $1.50 additional pre- 
mium and it will be effective in all parts 
of the country. Membership in the ma- 
jority of local auto clubs is more costly 
and the free towage is limited to that 
area within which the auto club has tow- 
ing arrangements with garages. This in- 
surance policy clause would not require 
insurance companies to have an elabor- 
ate system of garage connections 
throughout the country as the assured 
himself pays the bills whenever he hap- 
pens to require towing aid and then is 
reimbursed up to $10 each time by his 
insurance company upon presentation of 
the receipted garage bills. With respect 
to the $10 limitation the average towing 
bill is less than that, based upon the as- 
sumption that garages charge $1 a mile 


in and out to tow cars and that there 
is generally a garage with a wrecking 
machine within five miles of practically 
any place where a car might break down 
these days. 

Four-fifths of discussions today with 
reference to increasing the sale of auto- 
mobile insurance center around difficul- 
ties of making collision coverage more 
attractive. The old full coverage col- 
lision form is well nigh prohibitive in 
cost and is bought only by very wealthy 
car Owners and by a limited number of 
others who expect to sustain losses in 
excess of the big premiums they have 
paid. The many deductible forms are 
fortunately overcoming much resistance 
to collision insurance but nevertheless 
prospects balk at buying this protection 
when they know that they have to bear 
the first $25 to over $100, depending on 
the form they select, of every loss sus- 
tained. An assured with a $100 deduct- 
ible collision clause generally fails to 
get a big kick out of insurance when 
he collects $10 on a loss which it cost 
$110 to repair. 

To offset this real objection to the 
present collision forms it has been sug- 
gested that the companies offer an en- 
dorsement embracing features of the ma- 
rine insurance policy franchise clause. 
This clause provides that the assured 
pay each collision loss up to a specified 
amount but if the loss exceeds that limit 
then the insurance company pays the en- 
tire claim. For example if it were stipu- 
lated that the owner of a $1,500 Buick 
under a collision policy was: to bear all 
losses up to 5% of the list price of the 
car he would collect nothing on any 
claim not exceeding $75. But if the dam- 
age should amount to anything over $75 
he would be reimbursed in full instead 
of getting as he does now only the 
amount in excess of the deduction named 
in his policy. 

It is suggested that this policy be is- 
sued with varying deductible percentages 

Continued on Page 28 
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lions of shrieking 
horns speeding up 
traffic. Blaring head- 
lines all over the coun- 
try tell the toll of auto- 
mobile accidents on 
streets and highways 
dense with traffic. 
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Plenty Of Room For Invention 


Rear Vision Periscope Device Would Help Safety a Lot, Espe- 
cially With Trucks; Wooden Blocks Too Common; Over- 
head Crossings Which Would Reduce Collisions; Gripping 
Devices For Use On Wet And Icy Roads 


By AMBROSE RYDER, 


Great American Indemnity 


Insurance companies do not attribute 
their profit or loss to any one feature 
of the business, but I know of no fea- 
ture that is more important than the 
prevention of loss itself. Adequate rates 
are of course essential. Careful under- 
writing is equally imperative; but the 
man who can devise wavs and means of 
preventing loss itself is the man who 
deserves the Iron Cross. 

Some big strides have been made in 
the past five or ten years. Here are 
only a few of the important improve- 
ments that have helped to curtail acci- 
dents. 


Notable Improvements 


More effective four wheel brakes, bet- 
ter steel in steering apparatus, lower 
center of gravity, improved headlights, 
broad concrete highways with danger- 
ous shoulders removed, visibility at 
curves and cross roads, signal lights, bea- 
con lights, center markings, highway 
lighting, and railroad grade crossings 
removed. 

All these things (and thousands more) 
have helped to prevent accidents. The 
loss record has been very bad, but it 
would have been a lot worse without 
these improvements. 

In the field of fire prevention there 
have been notable improvements in the 
grade of wiring to prevent chafing and 
short circuit; also in the location of car- 
buretor to avoid any possibility of fire 
due to leaking gasoline or backfire. Nu- 
merous other standards have been de- 
veloped by the Underwriters Labora- 
tories. 

Thefts have been reduced by the co- 
incidental lock, whereby the car 1s 
locked by the same motion of the key 
that turns off the motor. 

Inventions alone will not prevent 
thefts, or fires, or accidents. Closing 
the market for stolen cars will do a 
great deal more than any probable in- 
vention of lock, and child education is 
doing more to prevent accidents to chil- 
dren than all the four wheel brakes. The 
purpose of this article however is to 
emphasize the inventor’s place in the 
field of loss prevention. 

Still Much To Be Done 


Without devoting any more time to 
the wonderful things that have been 
done I would like to state a few things 
that are yet to be done. ? 

First I would mention the crying need 
for tires that will grip wet and icy roads, 
as effectively as they now grip dry 
roads: something practical (not a dirty 
set of chains that have to be put onto 
muddy tires in the rain). This seems 
like an almost impossible achievement, 
but fortunately, inventors do not know 
what the word impossible means. Feats 
that looked absolutely impossible ten or 
twenty years ago are every day accom- 
Dlishments: today. I will admit that the 
invention of a real practical surface 
gripping device that will bring a car to 
a smooth quick stop over icy. slippery 
toads looks like a very hard nut to 
crack, but inventors thrive on that. sort 
of thing and here’s hoping that it can 
be accomplished within a few more 
vears. If so. it will save a great many 
lives and will eliminate millions of dol- 
ars of property damage each year. - 
_Another crying need is for a rear vi- 
S‘on periscope device, so that the driver 
can have as good a view to the rear as 
e has to the front, when about to 
ack his car. This is particularly es- 
sential for trucks. The average truck af- 
ords practically no viston to the rear 
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and the driver takes a blind chance 
when he backs along the highway, par- 
ticularly if there are any children play- 
ing around or pedestrians ‘about to 
cross the street.. No driver would think 
of driving his car ten or twenty feet 
ahead from a standstill with his eyes 
shut, but -drivers are backing their cars 
every day ten or twenty feet with their 
eyes shut, and the wonder is that they 
do not have a great many more backing 
accidents. 


Wooden Block Replacement Necessary 


It ought not to be much of a trick 
to invent a rear vision periscope device 
that will permit the driver to see in all 
directions to the rear of his truck. Not 
only would this be the means of saving 
lives and damage to property, but it 
would also speed up deliveries by per- 
mitting drivers to back in and out of 
places with much more speed and ac- 
curacy. sn 

Another worthwhile invention would 
be a pavement of light weight to replace 
wooden blocks. Wooden blocks are auite 
common on bridges, where light weight 
is an important factor. Undoubtedly 
some wooden block surfaces are better 
than others but my own experience is 
that all wooden block pavements are 
very treacherous when wet. 

Most of the collisions between auto- 
mobiles occur at intersections. Not only 
are intersections dangerous but they also 
slow up traffic tremendously. I have not 
attempted to calculate relative carrying 
capacities, but judging from practical 
observation on Sundays and holidays, I 
would hazard the guess that a boulevard 
from one terminal to another without 
any intersections whatever, will carry 
five times as many cars per hour as 
another boulevard of equal width that 
is intersected every few hundred feet. 

It is possible to design an overhead 
crossing whereby cars can continue to 
move on both highways and from one 
highway to another in either direction 
without a single car ever crossing the 
path of another car. All told, there 
are twelve different streams of traffic 
to take into consideration (from south 
to north, south to east, south to west, 
west to east, west to south, west to 
north, etc.) and all twelve of these lines 


“ 


of traffic can be accommodated without 
a single line crossing any of the others. 
(Take a pencil and paper and see if 
you can figure it out.) 

Network of Boulevards 

Just think what this would mean to 
Sunday traffic. A car would keep on 
going the entire length of the boulevard, 
or from one boulevard to another, from 
one end of the trip to the other, with- 
out once having to stop for another car 
to cross its path. Utimately, there will 
be a network of such boulevards con- 
necting (and by-nassing) every single 
city in the United States. 

A great many more invention-wants 
could be enumerated. I have mentioned 
only a few of the more important ones. 

We need more than invention, how- 
ever, to reduce our losses to a minimum. 
Drivers have got to be educated and 
certain traffic rules have got to be more 
stringently enforced. One very impor- 
tant need is for ample playgrounds for 
children. This country has become suf- 
ficiently civilized so that we do not al- 
low cattle and pigs to roam around the 


streets of our cities, but we are cer- 
tainly very backward when it comes to 
the care of our own children. It is not 
sufficiently merely to plant a few large 
playgrounds in a city, because little chil- 
dren cannot be expected to travel sev- 
eral blocks or a mile to reach a play- 
ground. It is only natural that a child 
should play very close to its own door. 
Every city needs a network of play- 
grounds. Some city blocks are large 
enough to have plenty of room in the 
center (where real estate is not so val- 
uable) for a good-sized playground or 
play building. It is a pity that our city 
planners could not have been farsighted 
enough, years ago, to provide for future 
playgrounds on what was then vacant 
property. However, some very good 
steps are being taken in that direction 
today, and many lives can be saved if 
children can be kept off the streets. 

Inventions will not eliminate accidents 
because “it is human to err,” but in- 
ventions and pther preventive measures 
could reduce them to a mere fraction 
of the present-day level. 
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through life for the next twenty years 
finding himself in the Pacific Northwest 
when the financial panic of 1907 came 
upon the country. Being unable to do 
much business with a new line in a new 
territory because of untoward conditions, 
and at the same time having tasted the 
salt of the Pacific and liking it im- 
mensely, he decided, at forty years of 
age, to stay there. 

Mr. Hodgkinson embraced the first 
opportunity that offered which was to 
check the records and locate the out- 
standing blank policies of a local fire 
insurance company which had for about 
two years been appointing agents with 
more promiscuity than care and had 
been called upon to pay some claims 
upon outstanding policies the existence 
of which the company was wholly un- 
aware until the claims were presented. 

At the end of eighteen months he was 
elected secretary of the company, in 
which office he continued until the lia- 
bility of the company was reinsured in 
the Fireman’s Fund. 

During the reinsurance negotiations 
Mr. Hodgkinson came into close con- 
tact with Bernard Faymondville, then 
vice-president of the Fireman’s Fund. 
who was handling that company’s end 
of the bargaining with the result that 
Mr. Hodgkinson was invited to go to 
San Francisco as soon as the details of 
the reinsured company had been taken 
care“of and join the company. 

Disembarking at San Francisco in 
April, 1912, he found that that veteran 
underwriter of Pacific Coast fame, Tom 
C. Grant, who for more than three dec- 
ades piloted the North British & Mer- 
cantile in that field had agreed to ac- 
cept the presidency of a new local fire 
company, the Vulcan Fire of Oakland, 
and was looking for a secretary. The 
office was offered to Mr. Hodgkinson 


with the consent of the Fireman’s 
Fund, and he accepted, retaining the of- 
fice with the Vulcan during its entire 
active life of ten years. 


In May, 1922, the company retired via 
the reinsurance route, and coincidentally 
therewith Mr. Hodgkinson was elected 
manager of the Board of Fire Under- 
writers of the Pacific. 

In the autumn of 1924 he was made 
general manager of the National Auto- 
mobile Club of California, a corporation 
organized and sponsored by the Pacific 
Coast Automobile Underwriters Confer- 
ence for the purpose of providing the 
companies’ agency forces with a weapon 
of offense and defense, thereby assist- 
ing them in combating the encroach- 
ments upon their automobile insurance 
by reciprocals, organized by other auto- 
mobile service clubs or associations. 

About a year later he was asked to 
also assume the duties of the office of 
manager of the Pacific Coast Confer- 
ence and continued in that dual role to 
the present. 

E. L. Rickards, branch secretary at 
Chicago, joined the Western Conference 
as manager and also head of the Auto- 
mobile Protective and Information Bu- 
reau in 1917. He began his insurance ca- 
reer in 1906 with a local agency in Dead- 
wood, S. D. In 1910 he was appointed 
special agent for the Sovereign Fire in 
the Middle West territory. Two years 
later he went with the Jetferson Fire as 
special agent in the same territory and 
in 1914 joined the Nord Deutsch as a 
special. He remained with this company 
until 1917 when he resigned to go with 
the Conference. Mr. Rickards is well- 
known to company officials and produc- 
ers in the Middle West and has devel- 
oped a fine reputation as an organiza- 
tion executive. 





Present Verdicts Will Seem Low 
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curate index of the increase in the ma- 
terial wealth and prosperity of the coun- 
try? Is it not reasonable to expect an 
increase in the cost of personal injury 
cases as being quite in step with the 
general upward trend? 

The magnitude of the problem is so 
great and the ramifications so far-reach- 
ing that it is indeed difficult to suggest 
a remedy. Certainly, a real, aggressive, 
country-side campaign of accurate infor- 
mation carried into the highways and the 
by-ways would be of immeasurable value 
in quickening public opinion, and the is- 
sues would be placed squarely up to the 


public for decision and action. Such a 
campaign would unquestionably tend to 
stem the incoming tide which, if not 
checked, is destined to cut deeper and 
deeper into the shore. 

If Old Man Casualty himself were to 
be asked to give a few timely words of 
advice to his “boys” on the subject 


“The Increasing Cost of Personal In- 
jury Cases,” methinks his answer would 
be as follows: 

“Brethren: Know thy reserves, lest ye 
create fiction figures that will turn into 
ghosts to rise and haunt yé, if not gob- 
ble ye up.” , : 
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The Public Shy On Protection 


With Accidents Increasing, Fatalities Growing In Number And 
Awards In Size, Insurance Agents Should Stimulate 
Their Energies To Meet Situation 


By ARTHUR D. SPRING, 
Superintendent of Agencies, Casualty Lines, the Travelers, Hartford, Conn. 


More than twenty-six million motor 
vehicles will traverse the streets of our 
cities, towns and villages, the highways 
—and even the byways—of the United 
States this Summer. But the owners or 
operators of only about a fourth of them 
will be protected by automobile casualty 
insurance against the financial losses 
caused by traffic accidents. Such a fact 
is partly accountable for automobile fi- 
nancial responsibility acts. 

In the mounting toll of motor vehicle 
deaths, the number of injured, and the 
frequency of large damage awards are 
to be found concise reasons for the uni- 
versal need of automobile casualty in- 
surance among the motorists of this 
country. 

One out of every eleven of the motor- 
ists carrying automobile public liability 
and property damage insurance will be 
involved in the settlement of a claim this 
year, previous experience indicates. 
Since not more than a fourth of all mo- 
torists have availed themselves of the 
protection of some form of automobile 
casualty insurance, taking the country as 
a whole, thousands of car owners and 
operators will have to make good their 
losses out of their own means. The ac- 
tion taken by so many automobile own- 
ers to obtain insurance in states where 
financial responsibility acts have been 


Judge Charging a Jury 








made effective indicates that a multitude 
of owners and operators have been with- 
out the protection of public liability and 
property damage insurance. 


31,000 Persons Killed in 1929 Car 


ID INSURANCE STOCKS 


at least 31,000 persons were killed in 
motor vehicle accidents this past year, 
that many times such a number were —Proven Investments— 
injured, it is not so generally recognized 

that damage awards have increased ap- 








preciably in amounts. High grade insurance stocks rank with the stocks of bank and trust 
Millions of Dollars Short of Protection companies as prime securities, and investments made in this class have proven 

A proof of the need of modern limits very profitable when held over a period of years. The portfolios of many 
to fit modern traffic conditions is pro- large investment trusts include blocks of carefully selected insurance stocks, 


vided by the number of suits under ne- 
gotiation at the time of a recent tabula- 
tion by one of the companies. These 


and these discriminating investors find this type of security particularly suitable, 
because of the widespread diversification of the underlying assets. We suggest 


suits indicated that the total apparent that the “investor-for-income” might find it to his advantage to study a tabula- 
deficiency in protection was several mil- tion contained in our Annual Analysis of Fire Insurance Stocks entitled, 
lion dollars. By comparing the amounts “Long Term Investment Appeal of Insurance Stocks.” This shows the growth 


of damages claimed by persons injured 
with the public liability limits of the par- 
ticular policies an average apparent de- 
ficiency of more than $16,000 for each 


in market value and dividend rates over a ten-year period for twenty-four 
leading insurance stocks. 


¢ , : : We have specialized in Insurance, Bank and Trust Company stocks for 
ete ee ae om “ marines “i over twenty years and respectfully invite your inquiries. Without obligation 
since damages claimed are ‘otien greatly to you we shall be glad to submit our recommendations, or analyze and com- 
in excess of the awards rendered in ment upon your own securities. 


court or of the amounts accepted in 
settlement. But the fact remains that 


the claims would have had to be reduced A complete and expert Five-Year Analysis of the shares of 


by an average of $16,000 each in order leading Fire Insurance Companies, and our Bank and Insur- 
to bring them within policy limits. The ance Investment Analysis discussing the latest developments 
apparent deficiency is the policyholder’s pertaining to Insurance and Bank Stocks, together with our 
risk, and since the claim came from va- recommendations, will be sent upon request. 
rious states, the data may well be ac- 
et as iy a true picture con- ‘ . 

itions for the country as a whole. 120 BROADWAY, K R J & C Phone 

The increase in ned number of high NEW YORK J. - 1ce, Ls, Os recTor'4500 
damage awards is but the aftermath of 
ow 4 gwd pac oe > ~ be none tact Members Unlisted Securities Dealers Association 
practically every city, town and hamlet, Members Association of Bank Stock Dealers 
and even the rural sections of the coun- 
try as well. Not only is the seriousness 
of the traffic problem reflected in the 
frequency of high damage awards, but 
it is also shown in the experience of 
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personal accident insurance policyhold- 
ers. 


Some Claim Percentages 


This past year more than 30% of the 
total number of claims arising among 
personal accident policyholders of the 
Travelers, regardless of occupation, 
were the result of automobile accidents, 
while nearly half of the several million 
dollars paid out in claims were distrib- 
uted to policyholders because of auto- 
mobile accidents. 

Nearly half of the motor vehicle ac- 
cidents causing non-fatal injuries in this 
country is caused by the collision of 
cars with pedestrians—many of whom 
have justifiable cause for action against 
motorists. More than 40% of the acci- 
dents resulting in non-fatal injuries .s 
caused by the collision of cars, and in 
such mishaps there is again need for 
the protection of automobile public lia- 
bility insurance, as well as property dam- 
age and collision insurance. 

When it comes to motor vehicle acci- 
dents causing deaths, it has been ascer- 
tained that nearly two-thirds of the per- 
sons killed are pedestrians. On the basis 
of the fatality toll of last year, such a 
proportion of deaths would indicate that 
20,000 pedestrians were killed by motor 
vehicles in 1929. In the face of such 
a record there can be no denial of the 
fact that motorists require public lia- 
bility insurance. Among the remaining 
motor vehicle accidents in which per- 
sons met death, nearly 20% involved 
collisions of automobiles, again empha- 
sizing the need of public liability insur- 
ance, property damage and collision in- 
surance. 

Stiffen Driving Requirements 

Not only have the enactment of auto- 
mobile financial responsibility acts in- 
dicated the attitude of the public toward 
the need of public liability and prop- 
erty damage insurance, but the require- 
ments which owners and operators of 
cars must meet in many states before 
being permitted to drive are likewise in- 
dicative of the public’s attitude toward 
the safeguarding of life from the dan- 
gers of motor vehicle traffic. Some state 
officials believe that 10% of the drivers 
should not be allowed to opérate a car 
because of physical and moral handicaps, 
while other state officials have recom- 
mended the periodical examinations of 
all drivers, including those who have 
never been involved in accidents or 1 
violations of law. All such acts an 
suggestions support the view of insur: 
ance companies that the owners and 
operators of cars cannot afford to go out 
on the highways without the protection 
of automobile casualty insurance. d 

The extension of the protection offere 


(Continued on Page 30) 
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The Drive Yourself Chains 


Rent System Has Grown Since 1923 Until The Hertz Stations Now 
Operate 10,000 Cars; Other Systems Growing, Too; 
Development Is Aeroplane “Fly Yourself” 


The “drive yourself” cars are growing 
in number and offer some interesting 
problems to the underwriters and to the 
loss departments. 

At the present time the largest of 


‘these chains is the Hertz Driv-ur-Self 


Stations, Inc. This outfit has 400 sta- 
tions scattered throughout the country 
and owns an equipment of more than 
10,000 cars. The Hertz company, a na- 
tional organization controlled by Yellow 
Truck & Coach Manufacturing Co. a 
subsidiary of General Motors, rents au- 
tos on mileage rates to any one who 
shows a driver’s license and gives a re- 
quired number of references. The rent- 
er of the car must agree to drive it 
himself and be qualified to drive. Only 
the latest model General Motors cars 
—Buick, Oakland, Pontiac, Chevrolet— 
are rented, and they may be had day 
or night without delay. The company’s 
slogan is “Keep it as long as you want; 
go where you like; simply return it when 
you are through.” 
Hertz’s Career 

When the Hertz company was formed 
in 1923 there has been few substantial 
companies using the idea. Local agen- 
cies were functioning half-heartedly un- 
der private ownership. It was John 
Hertz’s plan to organize a high-grade 
and financially responsible national or- 
ganization. That was the start of his 
Driv-ur-Self system. 

The career of Hertz is interesting. 
He started the first unit of the Driv-ur- 
Self system as a trial in a Chicago sta- 
tion. At the start there were fifteen 
automobiles. Proving successful, the 
chain of Driv-ur-Self stations followed. 


‘ Backed by a few thousand dollars then, 


it has now an investment representing 
millions. 

The Hertz company is doing its best 
to fight accident insurance frauds and 
is in a position to know how accidents 
are counterfeited or actually undergone 
for insurance money. It is impossible 
to prevent a certain proportion of crooks 
and gangsters from renting cars, but, 
of course, where the station managers 
are suspicious they frequently find ways 
of keeping the cars from being rented. 

One of the most satisfactory incidents 
which has happened was the round-up 
of a ring of insurance swindlers in 
Brooklyn in 1928. This ring was detect- 
ed through the efforts of the claim de- 
partment of the New York Railway Co., 
which also handles claims of the Hertz 
Driv-ur-Self stations in this territory. 

Several things about the “fake” acci- 
dents aroused the suspicion of the Hertz 
claim department. In the first place, 
the apparent satisfaction with which 
small settlements of claims were received 
was surprising, the claimants very sel- 
dom asking for a higher settlement as 
18 customary in the general run of au- 
tomobile claims. Another suspicion 
arouser was that there was oftentimes 
found to be a close relationship ex- 
isting between the driver and one he 
had apparently injured. Moreover, it 
was discovered that the same individuals 
were having a majority of the accidents, 

An astonishing thing was the degree 
of injury the injured party was often- 
times willing to sustain to collect the 





insurance. That was why it was diffi- 
cult to prove the accidents pre-arranged. 
Doctors and nurses in the best hospitals 
in New York would testify that the 
claimant had received treatment for in- 
juries that were not even questioned. 
Exposed Through Woman 

The gang exposed in 1928 was com- 
posed of probably twenty-five persons, 
mostly foreigners living in south Brook- 
lyn. They were finally apprehended 
through the confession of a young wo- 
man, Mrs. Alberico, who had figured in 
one of the accidents, and was, in fact, 
living with the leader of the gang, Frank 
Pellisano, alias Frank Jerome, alias the 
“Delegate.” As a result of the confes- 
sion twelve men were convicted and re- 
ceived sentences varying from three 
months to one year. The only indict- 
ment the claim department could get was 
a conspiracy charge. 

Language was one of the barriers in 
proving the guilt of the ring members. 
Many could or would not speak English 
and the use of an interpreter usually 
complicated matters and made the in- 
vestigation all the more difficult. 

Surprisingly, the type of accident was 
usually of the same nature. One mem- 
ber of the gang rented a car and drove, 
usually late at night, to a spot where 
the “victim” was waiting. As the car 
spun around the corner the latter would 
step from the curb, brush against the 
car and fall to the street. Witnesses 
stationed nearby would accompany the 
victim to a hospital and later would sup- 
port his claim. 

Records of the Hertz company showed 
that thousands of dollars in claims had 
been paid on this type of accident and 
on people living in one community. 

The ring’s exposure, given consider- 
able publicity in the daily newspapers, 
naturally slowed up this type of crime 
for a while. But it is still prevalent and 
the Hertz company is constantly on the 
lookout. At the present time the com- 
pany is investigating five cases which 
appear to be suspicious. 

One case, in fact, was just exposed 
in February of this year. A car, rented 
by a young foreigner in South Brook- 
lyn, knocked down a man and his wife. 
The man’s leg received a cut, and his 
wife claimed a shock and complained of 
stomach injuries. It was found later 
that the driver and the man hit had pre- 
viously lived together, in fact had been 
business partners. As none of the three 
involved could speak English it was a 
hard case for the investigators to han- 
dle but finally the claim department, 
through an interpreter, got them to ad- 
mit that the accident was planned, after 
threatening them with long jail sentenc- 
es. An illuminating remark was made 
by one of the injured which the inter- 
preter could not refrain from repeating: 
“The darn fool hit me harder than I 
expected!” 

Minority Responsible 

The generally known fact today that 
a small percentage of the population is 
responsible for a great majority of the 
accidents was discovered by the Hertz 
organization several years ago. Through 
their records the company knew that a 
certain few drivers were reckless, inef- 


ficient and responsible for most of the 
harm. The company keeps a compre- 
hensive card system of all details of the 
accident and of the parties involved. As 
soon as one driver shows a bad record 
he is put on the company’s black list, 
forever preventing him from driving a 
Hertz car again. Everything is highly 
systematized, nothing is left to chance. 

Managers of the Hertz stations de- 
clare that they find at least 98% of the 
people hanest and extremely conscien- 
tious in the handling of rented machines. 
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They find, in fact, that people take bet- 
ter care of rented cars than they do 
of their own. At the start, cars were 
rented usually for pleasure, but the ten- 
dency today is toward the commercial 
use. This end of the business has in- 
creased 200% in the last two years. 


The Circle Company 

Although the largest, the Hertz com- 
pany is, of course, only one of the many 
“drive - it - yourself” chains operating 
throughout the country and there are, 
in addition, many local companies which 
rent cars and must necessarily watch 
for frauds. One of the busiest of local 
concerns in New York is the Circle 
Drive-Ur-Self Co., in existence for three 
years on Columbus Circle, New York 
City. 

In its three years’ experience the Cir- 
cle Co. reports that it has never lost a 
car, but in several instances have been 
responsible for sending men to jail for 
attempts to steal a car. These men tried 
to sell the rented cars, but naturally had 
no certificates of ownership to transfer, 
and when the car buyer would try to 
register his new purchase the discrep- 
ancy would soon be found. 

Like the Hertz outfit, the Circle Co. 
handles only latest model cars. There 
is a complete turnover every nine 
months, as the demand in the city is only 
for new cars. It is cheaper for the 


Latest 


visitor to New York to rent a car rather 
than bring his own to town, when garage 
cost and other incidertals are considered. 
Special rates are available for weekly 
and monthly trips, vacations, etc. 


Fly- Yourself 


_ “Fly Yourself” is the newest adver- 
tisement of the Circle Co., representing 
their latest venture and likely the first 
of its kind in the country. Licensed 
pilots may charter any kind of plane for 
trips over any transportation line in the 
country. Persons arriving in New York 
are privileged to rent a plane for sight- 
seeing over Manhattan and the sur- 
rounding country, or for week-end trips. 

The Circle Co. believes airplane travel 
will steadily increase in vogue; especially 
as safety is increasing and cost reducing. 
The Pennsylvania Railroad trip to Cali- 
fornia has proved the low cost of air- 
plane travel for this trip costs $4 less 
than the straight fare on the Pennsylva- 
nia’s better trains, 

All planes used are insured under regu- 
lar “common carrier” laws. The Circle 
Co. will advise and sell life insurance 
and other forms of coverage to the flier 
if desired. They will make sure that 
both the pilot and plane are comprehen- 
sively covered. The Circle Co. will sug- 
gest life insurance to the flier and has 
arranged to handle the coverage for him 
if it is desired. It is their hope to have 


the pilot, his party, and plane thoroughly 
covered. 


Drive Yourself in Europe 


Not only is it possible today for the 
sight-seer or business person to drive 
himself today all over America, but he 
can drive himself all over Europe, if 
he has the inclination. Through a Pari- 
sian company, represented in New York 
city by the Humbert Tourist Service, 
American cars may speedily be rented. 
A French license can be bought for $10, 
while the cost of the “Tryptique” is ap- 
proximately $40, giving the purchaser the 
privilege of driving anywhere on the con- 
tinent. 

Cars may be rented by the day, week, 
month, on either the kilometer or unlim- 
ited mileage basis. All are new or prac- 
tically new and kept in the best of con- 
dition. All are insured for fire, theft, 
liabilities, and third party damages, 
while the company will furnish insurance 
for drivers if they desire it. 

The company charges $8 a day 4or 
unlimited mileage for a Ford, or $10. to 
$12 daily for the use of a Buick or Crys- 
ler. Gasoline and oil are paid for by 
the customer. A license can be obtained 
within a few hours if the prospective 
driver already owns an American or 
other automobile license. Traveling in 
this manner is cheaper than using conti- 
nental second-class railroads. 

The Humbert Tourist Service also will 
supply inclusive tour booklets, clearly 
mapping out a planned trip, giving the 
names of the best hotels and their prices, 
so that overcharging is impossible. In 
fact, the organization will arrange every- 
thing so that driving in a foreign coun- 
try will necessitate no more inconven- 
ience than driving on American soil. 
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Auto Protection 
(Continued from Page 23) 


of list prices in order to offer prospects 
a choice. Those who are proponents of 
this form believe that it could be offered 
at an attractive rate of premium and that 
it would have wide appeal. 
Limited Value Form 

For the purpose of meeting competi- 
tion in sections of the country where 
some companies still write the old, much 
abhored valued policy for fire and theft 
some underwriters are rather agreeable 
to handling a valued form containing 
monthly depreciation in liability based 
on a fixed percentage of the value of a 
car. General opposition to the former 
valued policy written by most companies 
was that an amount was stated in the 
contract for which the companies would 
be liable in event of total loss even after 
the policy had run for nearly a year. 

During this period of course the value 
of the insured automobile had depreci- 
ated thus rendering the insurer liable for 
an amount in excess of the worth of the 
car and creating a great moral hazard. 
As a result the present actual cash value 
policy is issued. However in some dis- 
tricts non-conference companies use the 
valued form and issue it only to assureds 
who are considered preferred risks and 
not likely to attempt to cheat their in- 
surers. These companies have thus ob- 
tained some good business formerly on 
the books of organization companies. 

To offset this it is recommended that 
the Association permit a valued form un- 
der which the maximum liability would 
be reduced each month for ten months 
during a policy year at rates of 2, 3 or 
4% a month, the rate varying accord- 
ing to the list price or real value of the 
insured automobile. For cars valued at 
$1,000 or under the depreciation would 





be 4% monthly or 40% in a year; for 
medium valued cars ranging from $1,000 
to $2,000 the suggested monthly reduc- 
tion is 3% and for cars valued over $2,000 
it would be 2% a month. Through these 
reductions the moral hazard feature 
would be eliminated while at the same 
time the assured would know automat- 
ically just what he would receive from 
his insurer in the event of a total loss 
at any time during the lifetime of his 
insurance policy. 
Water and Flood Damage 


When some companies first started to 
include water damage coverage in auto 
policies many assureds believed that this 
also included damage from floods, which 
hazard, however, was definitely excluded. 
Now the following clause is proposed: 

“Flood or water damage: Loss or dam- 
age is covered only when directly due to 
rising of navigable waters; overflow or 
breaking of boundaries of ponds, lakes 
or streams; or accidental discharge or 
leakage of water from pipes, conveyors 
or tanks. There is no liability hereunder 
for loss or damage caused by normal or 
abnormal tides, nor overflow of a sea- 
wall. Damage by rain, snow or sleet is 
not covered hereunder.” 

This broader endorsement definitely 
includes flood damage and should prove 
popular to car owners if approved be- 
cause the flood dangers exist in all sec- 
tions of the country although some parts 
are generally considered more hazardous 
than others, particularly the Mississippi 
River Valley territory. 

Damage From Falling Aircraft 

With the tremendous gain in the use 
of aircraft the automobile runs a risk 
of being damaged from falling planes. 
To take care of this hazard the follow- 
ing clause has been framed and recom- 
mended to the Association: 

“Damages by falling aircraft: Covers 
direct loss or damage by the falling of 
any aircraft or flying machine of the 


Moral Hazard 


(Continued from Page 15) 


eign born, here but a short time, speak- 
ing broken English. Car was the first 


he had owned, no previous driving ex- . 


perience. Had an accident a week pre- 
viously as he ran into a bridge and dam- 
aged the front of the car. A seventeen 
year old son occasionally drove. Not 
long after, this assured was driving 
friends back home after a visit to him. 
At a sharp turn in the road with a cliff 
on one side where a bridge crossed, he 
missed the bridge and went down over 
the cliff. Four persons, including the 
assured, were killed and two others prob- 
ably permanently crippled. 

Poor financial condition contains pos- 
sibilities of loss. “Keeping up with the 
Joneses” is an American habit. Cer- 
tain classes of moderate means are prone 
to buy a car which they believe will 
rank them in the same scale with more 
affluent neighbors. Debts, worry, strain 


(Continued on Page 33) 








falling of any part or equipment thereof, 
whether the entire aircraft falls or not, 
excepting such loss occur while the auto- 
mobile insured is within the confines of 
any regular landing field, testing field or 
airport landing field.” 

This particular coverage would not be 
expensive yet would take care of an in- 
creasing danger. Interest in watching 
aircraft in flight still runs high and on 
every week-end hundreds of automobiles 
may be seen in the neighborhood of air- 
ports and these cars run the verv risk 
against which insurance is suggested in 
the aforementioned clause, with the ex- 
ception that the coverage would not be 
valid upon automobiles actually on an air 
field. Car owners residing in the neigh- 
borhood of airports are also fine pros- 
pects for this insurance. 


State Sues Exchange 


(Continued from Page 11) 


Mr. A. J. Falknor, a prominent attorney 
in this city, was appointed attorney-in- 
fact and manager for the purpose of 
liquidating the company’s affairs. The 
undersigned was appointed assistant 
secretary to work with Mr. Falknor in 
carrying out this liquidation. 

The conditions surrounding the mem- 
bership in the United States Inter-In- 
surance Association are identical with 
those surrounding the policyholders in 
the Automobile Insurance Exchange and 
we have proceeded along the same lines 
in determining and fixing the assess- 
ment and the collection thereof. 

The advisory board authorized the as- 
sessment and the policyholders were 
siven due notice thereof. Where no at- 
tention has been paid to such notice, we 
have begun the filing of suits for their 
collection. The above facts as outlined 
are the reasons for the large number 
of suits heretofore noted as being filed 
in connection with these two institutions. 

It took quite a while to get in shape 
to bring the actions against the mem- 
bers of the Automobile Insurance Ex- 
change as all of the ground work had 
to be carefully laid and all matters per- 
taining to that institution handled 
through the court. 

Matters have been proceeding satis- 
factorily with the voluntary liquidation 
of the United States Inter-Insurance As- 
sociation which had an estimated defi- 
ciency on June 26, 1929, covering pending 
claims and judgments and claim ex- 
pense in the amount of $219,697.31. This 
association had quite a number of large 
policyholders who promptly paid_ their 
first assessment thus providing sufficient 
funds to pay the pending judgments and 
carry on the work of adjusting and de- 
fending the remaining claims and ac- 
tions. 
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Auto Premium Finance Plan 
Of Birtwhistle & Livingston 


On this page appears a fac-simile of 
the instalment agreement used with suc- 
cess by Birtwhistle & Livingston, insur- 
ance agents in Englewood, N. J., in a 
finance plan of their own which has been 
successful. It has been necessary for 
them to cancel very few policies. In 
describing the instalment agreement and 
their plan Birtwhistle & Livingston said 
to The Eastern Underwriter: 


“The note is executed in triplicate, the 





be 





original only being signed by the as- 
sured. This original is held by us with 
the policy until all instalments are com- 
pleted, when it is cancelled and returned 
to the assured with the policy. The dup- 
licate is furnished the assured for his 
records, and also serves as a certificate 
of the insurance issued, while the tripli- 
cate is our ledger copy for our book- 
keeping records. 

“We usually demand a down payment 
of 20% of the total premium and allow 





the assured to pay the balance in any 
number of months desired, from two to 
eight, but no payment to be less than 
$5.00. The amount of the balance to 
be paid as well as the number of instal- 
ments selected determines the service 
charge, this charge running from 25c a 
month on a $20 balance to as high as 
60c a month on a $100 balance running 
eight months. This charge includes a 
loading to cover the expense of mailing 
notices each month as well as interest 
on the unpaid balance. The instalment 





agreement is made out for an amount 
equal to the total premium plus the 
total service charge and is always dated 
the 15th of the month nearest to date 
of the policy involved This simplifies 
the collecting and mechanics of sending 
out the notices each month. 

“On the 10th of each month we send 
our first notice; on the 15th the second 
notices are mailed to those who have 
not paid; and on the 20th policies are 
cancelled on those assureds who have 
still not paid their instalments.” 








REAL ESTATE AND INSURANCE 


COR DEAN AND BERGEN STREETS 
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$ 19 
ao VALUE RECEIVED, the undersigned promises to pay to the order of Birtwhistle & Livingston, in several installments at the respective due dates thereof as herein 
set forth. 
} Dollars 
($ ) at the office of Birtwhistle & Livingston, Dean and Bergen Sts., Englewood, N. J. 


The obligation of the maker hereof is for premiums on insurance policies more fully set forth in memorandum attached hereto, and for service charge in connection therewith. 
. . In consideration of the payment or assumption of payment by the Payee hereof to the respective Insurance Companies or Agents of the premiums for which this agreement 
is given, the maker hereof assigns to the Payee as collateral security any unearned premiums to which he might become ‘entitled on the cancellation of such policy or policies by 


reason of failure to pay any installments hereof or the happening of any other event of default hereunder. 


In the event of default in payment of any installment hereof when due or 


in the event of the bankruptcy of the maker or the appointment of a receiver of his property, such event or events shall cause the full amount owing on this agreement to become immedi- 
ately due and payable, and shall be notice by the maker to cancel said policy or polictes and full authority to Birtwhistle & Livingston to surrender the same for cancellation and 
i Said maker agrees that pending payment of this agreement or cancellation of such poli- 


receive any and all return premiums thereon and credit the same against this agreement. lr : 
cies, as above, that he will not do or permit anything to be done to or with said policy or policies contrary to this agreement. 
surrender of any policy or policies, then this entire agreement shall become immediately due and payable. 


is holding such policy or policies as collateral security only. 


In the event of any claim which will require the 
Birtwhistle & Livingston, accepts no liability as an insurance carrier and 
































Witness Signature 
MEMORANDUM OF INSURANCE POLICIES: HELD BY BIRTWHISTLE & LIVINGSTON DUE DATES OF INSTALLMENT PAYMENTS 
DATE 19 POLICY NO COMPANY TERM PREMIUM TOTAL AMOUNT - 
$ DOWN PAYMENT 
$ ON 19 
$ ON 19 
5 ON 19 
$ ON 19 
mC OVERAGE 

$ ON 19 
$ ON 19 
$ ON 19 
$ oN 19 





IN THE EVENT OF THE ORIGINAL POLICIES BEING CANCELLED. THIS CERTIFICATE WILL WITHOUT FURTHER NOTICE BE VOID'AND OF NO EFFECT, 


seal Nain, ee ctey 


Sate ey 


ene ee eee ppd ecke het Pacheawilie nating lage 
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Rising Medical Costs 


(Continued from Page 7) 

Care” is now engaged in a five year 
study of medical costs throughout the 
country. It is their hope to provide ex- 
pert medical service to all people at a 
cost which can be reasonably met by 
them, in their respective stations of life. 

In their last nation-wide survey of 467 
hospitals, the committee found that 
prices most frequently charged for single 
rooms range from $5 to $6.99 daily, as 
against $3 to $4.99 for semi-private rooms 
or small wards. Of course, single rooms 
range much higher in price. Out of 26,- 
900 private rooms in the hospital group, 
1,400 were priced at $11 daily or more. 
Less than 20% of beds in single rooms 
can be secured for less than $5 per day. 

Maintenance Costs Grow 

Reports of the United Hospital Fund 
show a continuously mounting cost for 
the maintenance of hospitals. Improved 
facilities and advances made in equip- 
ment tend to cause this. A report made 
by the New York State Department of 
Charities showed the increased cost of 
1928 over 1927, and of 1927 over 1926. A 
comparison with the two preceding years 
of the cost of each patient day to the 
hospital, including both public and pri- 
vate hospitals, is here shown: 


1926 1927 1928 
Public Hospitals (73).... 3.17 3.29 3.51 
Private Hospitals (217).. 5.13 5.42 5.60 


“The daily per capita cost during the 
past three years was distributed as fol- 
lows: 

— Cost Per Patient Day — 








1926 1927 1928 
Salaries ...$2.40 $2.60 $2.72 
oS eee 1.24 1.20 1.25 
J .36 Bt 36 
Medical 
supplies .. .39 .40 41 
 asace 74 85 86 
$5.13 $5.42 $5.60 


In an analysis made of the daily per 
capita cost of twenty-seven representa- 
tive general hospitals for a five year pe- 
riod, 1924-1928 inclusive, it was found the 


range cost per patient-day was: 

Private and Semi-private ........ $4.29—$11.86 
EE SNR: saunbsrcceasenwnce 1.53— 7.83 
Pe ee en ane 3.21— 8.67 


The Metropolitan Life is making an 
interesting survey of medical and hospi- 
tal costs under the direction of Second 
Vice-President Frankel. 


Company Views 
on Higher Costs 


Several companies were asked by The 
Eastern Underwriter to discuss the trend 
of cost in settling automobile claims, es- 
pecially whether it costs more now to 
settle for broken members and more for 
deaths, etc., than formerly. One com- 
pany replied as follows: 

“We are of the opinion that the av- 
erage of settling claims in the different 
sections of the country differ in about 
the same proportion as premium rates. 
Generally speaking, we should say that 
it costs from 50% to:'75% more today 
than it would five years ago to settle 
for the average broken leg case. The 
cost of settling a child’s death case has 
increased relatively the same. In the 
small or rural communities it probably 
does not cost any more today than it 
did five years ago to settle what might 
be termed a minor abrasion case. In 
larger communities, and especially in fif- 
teen or twenty of our largest cities, the 
cost of the minor abrasion cases has 
mounted more than 100% over: the cost 
of five years ago, due possibly to the 
‘ambulance chasing’ activities of a cer- 
tain group of lawyers in each commun- 
ity, and the claimants apparently have 
become more ‘claim wise.’” 

Number of Claims Increase 


Another underwriter said to The East- 
ern Underwriter: 

“We would like very much to give 
you specific data on the questions you 
ask, but it is a matter of impossibility 
to make any comparison as to the cost 
of a broken leg, a child’s death or a mi- 


nor abrasion, five years ago and at the 
present time. I can only say that it 
has been our general experience that the 
trend of the cost of settling all classes 
of cases is undoubtedly upward; also, 
that there is an undisputed increase in 
the number of claims presented. This 
seems to be due to what might be termed 
the education of the public and to the 
activities of lawyers. 

“The Massachusetts Compulsory Act 
has unquestionably increased the num- 
ber of claims and suits filed. 

“Again, you have undoubtedly had 
brought to your attention the alarming 
increase in the number of ‘guest’ claims. 
These have become so notorious as to 
bring about legislative action in an en- 
deavor to eradicate them, or at least 
make a recovery extremely difficult. 

“T know of many cases where obvi- 
ously excessive verdicts have been with- 
held by the higher courts on the theory 
“nee the value of the dollar is so much 
ess.” 


Another Company’s Average Costs 

A third company had this to say: 

“It is, of course, commonly recognized 
that the cost of automobile claims is 
steadily on the increase. This company’s 
average cost of a settled automobile lia- 
bility case for the years 1923 to 1929 
inclusive was respectively $308, $312, 


Shy On Protection 
(Continued from Page 26) 


under automobile casualty insurance to 
a greater proportion of the motoring 
public than now obtains would increase 
the commissions of agents substantially. 
If more motorists carried public liability 
and property damage insurance, some of 
the problems created by the widespread 
use of motor vehicles would be less 
acute. These problems involve the col- 
lection of damages, properly determined, 








$317, $323, $343 and $380. While we have 
no definite figures relating to the cost 
in different parts of the ‘country, our 
claim adjusters know from their day- 
to-day handling of cases that this up- 
ward tendency is not confined to any 
one area, but is general throughout the 
country. Similarly, although we do not 
keep our cases separated according to 
natures of injury such as broken limbs, 
children’s deaths, etc., our experience is 
that the upward tendency of cost is pres- 
ent for all such classes of injury. In 
particular, children’s deaths are rapidly 
becoming more expensive, and this in- 
cidentally raises a very debatable ques- 


(Continued on Page 32) 


the mitigation of the economic loss now 
suffered because of uncompensated 
claims, and the annoyance and uncer- 
tainty of litigation where the owner and 
operator of a car is without the pro- 
tection of insurance. 

In many quarters, the lack of instir- 
ance on the part of so many owners and 
operators of cars has lead to suggestions 
restricting the right to drive a car. It 
is not contended that if more persons 
carried automobile public liability and 
property damage insurance the number 
of people killed and injured in motor 
vehicle accidents would have been fewer 
than the records of the last few years, 
but it must be admitted that there would 
have been less occasion for complaint be- 
cause of uncompensated claims. Officials 
and semi-official groups are still consid- 
ering plans looking toward a possible re- 
duction in the motor vehicle toll, but 
recent legislative steps for the most part 
concern the settlement of justifiable 
claims. : 

The record of deaths and injured, the 
complexity of the traffic problem in gen- 
eral, the economic welfare of motorists 
themselves and their families and the 
public commend automobile casualty in- 
surance to a greater number of the 
owners and drivers of this country’s 
twenty-six million motor vehicles. 
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COURTS, AGENTS And Their CAR POLICIES 


Latest Decisions Of Interest To Automobile Insurance Producers; 
Waivers, Direct Liability, Costs Of Replacements, Negligence, 
Warranties And Other Angles Digested 


By JOHN SIMPSON, 
New York 


The question whether an injured per- 
son, holding an unsatisfied judgment 
against the insured owner of an auto- 
mobile causing the injury, may recover 
in an action against the insurance com- 
pany where it is shown that the insured 
has violated a provision of the policy 
requiring him to co-operate and assist 
in the defense of the action against him 
has recently come up for decision by 
several state and federal courts, and has 
been answered in the negative. This is 
in line with prior decisions concerning 
this and similar clauses in policies. The 
liability of the company is generally held 
to be limited by the terms of its policy, 
and therefore the insured party can have 
no greater right than the insured him- 
self. The same result is arrived at under 
the Wisconsin statute, giving right of di- 
rect action by the injured person against 
the insurance company. Of course, the 
company may lose the right to rely upon 
the condition by waiver or estoppel. 


* * * 


Co-operation by Insured—N. Y. 
Jury Question 


An automobile liability policy con- 
tained the following clause: “The as- 
sured shall at all times render to the 
company all co-operation and assistance 
in his power and whenever requested 
shall aid in securing information as evi- 
dence and the attendance of witnesses 
and in prosecuting appeals.” This, or a 
similar clause, is usual in all such poli- 
cies. 

The insured’s automobile overturned 
when he was driving it injuring three of 
his close personal friends who were rid- 
ing with him. They sued insured, em- 
ploying in the action insured’s legal ad- 
visers, and obtained judgments. Insured 
was insolvent. The injured parties there- 
fore sued the insurance company under 
section 109 of the New York Insurance 
Law, which provides that the insolvency 
of the person insured shall not release 
the insurance carrier from the payment 
of damages sustained, and that an ac- 
tion may be maintained by the injured 
Person against the insurance company 
under the terms of the »olicy for the 
amount of the judgment which has been 
recovered. The policies of the company, 
in compliance with this law, contained 
the same provision. 

The New York Court of Appeals. Selt- 
zer v. Indemnity Ins. Co.. 252 N. Y. 330, 
169 N. E. 403 (Dec. 3, 1929) held that 
the company was liable “according to 
the terms of the policy.” If the insured 
failed to comply with the condition of 
the policy as to co-operation he could 
not recover for any liability which he 
had met by payment, neither could the 
Persons recovering the iudoments, in 
Case of his insolvency. and non-pavment. 
They stood in his shoes and could re- 
Cover only under the policy and the sec- 
tion of the Insurance Law when the as- 
sured had complied with that condition 
of the policy. 

he insurance company pressed upon 
the attention of the trial court that the 
insured had not only failed to co-oper- 
ate and assist the company in resisting 
the claims against him but had gone so 


far as to wrongfully aid and assist a 
recovery by the plaintiffs. The trial 
court, however, took the question from 
the jury and directed a verdict for the 
plaintiffs. The Court of Appeals holds, 
reversing judgments for the plaintiffs, 
(226 App. Div. 682, 233 N. Y. S. 763; 
226 App. Div. 687, 233 N. Y. S. 892) and 
granting a new trial, that the evidence 
should be submitted to the jury to de- 
termine whether the insured failed to 
comply with the above-quoted condition 
in the policy. The court said, in part: 

“After the commencement of the ac- 

tion by his friends. and associates, 
through his own attorneys, he (the in- 
sured) made an affidavit for the insur- 
ance company which was the reason for 
its defending the claims. The negli- 
gence charged avainst Wasserman was 
fast driving. In this affidavit he swore 
that he did not drive faster than twenty- 
five miles an hour and that no one in 
the car complained to him about driving 
too fast or asked him to drive slower; 
no remarks were made to him whatever 
about driving. This was imnortant evi- 
dence bearing upon both the question of 
negligence and of contributory negli- 
gence of the plaintiffs. As the time of 
the trial drew near, Jacob Wasserman 
suddenly lost his memory. He could not 
recollect how fast he was driving and 
he could not recollect whether the peo- 
ple in the car had warned him or not 
* * * The defendant did not call him on 
the trial of the negligence cases because 
of this failing memory. 
_ “We think it was a question for the 
jury whether Wasserman had actually 
forgotten or whether he was feigning, 
falsifying and willfully trying to help the 
plaintiffs to recover against him and thus 
reach a recovery against the insurance 
company. * * * 

“There was no waiver as matter of 
law. At the time the insurance com- 
pany undertook the defense it had Was- 
serman’s affidavit; not until the time of 
the trial approached did Wasserman 
claim that he had forgotten about the 
speed of the car or whether the occu- 
pants of the car spoke to him or not.” 

* * * 


Massachusetts—Waiver or Estoppel 


The insurance company, however, may 
waive its right to rely upon the condi- 
tion in the policy, or be estonned from 
so relying. So, in a recent Massachu- 
setts case, Daly v. Emplovers’ Liability 
Assur. Corp. (1929, Mass.) 168 N. E. 111. 
where the company knew the insured 
would not or could not come to the trial 
of the cases against him. and knew all 
the facts uvon which it relied. after 
verdicts against insured. to establish a 
breach of the conditions of the policv. 
but continued to conduct the cases for 
the insured without suggesting that the 
insured should engage personal counsel 
or otherwise take measures to protect 
his own interest in the cases. it could 
not be heard in a suit against the com- 
pany by the holders of unsatisfied judg- 
ments against the insured, that the fail- 
ure of the insured to attend as a wit- 
ness relieved it from liability under the 
policy. The judgment holders had no 
greater rights under the policy than the 


insured, but the insured had a right to 
expect that the insurer which had un- 
dertaken to represent him in the actions 
against him would continue that repre- 
sentation until some notice should be 
given of its withdrawal or of a chanve 
in the capacity in which it was acting 
in the matter. A statement to the in- 
sured before or during the trial of the 
actions against him that his unwilling- 
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ness to attend was a violation of his 
policy was held not in substance or ef- 
fect a disclaimer of full responsibility for 
remaining in sole control of the defense, 
or a notice that the company did not 
thereby intend to waive any defense to 
its lability under the policy. * * * 
* * * 


Part Owners Not Liable for Negli- 
gence of Co-owners 


The New York Appellate Division 
holds, Leppard v. O’Brien (1929), 225 
App. Div. 162, 232 N. Y. Supp. 454, that 
the intent of the Legislature as ex- 
pressed in section 282-e of the New York 
Highway Law was to make the “negli- 
gence of operator other than owner at- 
tributable to owner,” if the car was 
being used with the owner’s permission, 
and whether in the business of such 
owner or otherwise. “The object was to 
prevent an owner, who had given per- 
mission, express or implied, for the use 
of his car, from escaping liability by 
saying that it was not being used in 
his business. His permission for its use 
was made the basis of his liability. He 
was assumed to have the right to grant 
or withhold such permission. If it was 
being driven without his permission, or 
contrary to his exnress orders, no lia- 
bility attached to him.” 

The court holds, however, that the 
section was not designed to make each 
part owner of an automobile liable for 
the consequences of the negligent opera- 
tion of it by a co-owner or his agent. 
“It was their common understanding, 


when they bought the car together, that 
each should use it when he wanted it. 
That was not the permission contem- 
plated by the statute in question.” 

The court approved the reasoning of 
the Supreme Court of Michigan, in re- 
lation to a similar statute, in Mittel- 
stadt v. Kelly, 202 Mich. 524, 531, 168 N. 
W. 501, 503. 

hee 
Direct Liability to Plaintiff 

In an action by an injured party 
against the insured in an automobile lia- 
bility policy and his insurance carrier, 
the American Indemnity Co. on the the- 
ory of its direct liability to the plaintiff 
under section 26.25 Wisconsin Stat. 1927, 
the insurance company appealed from an 
order of the trial court sustaining plain- 
tiff’s demurrer to the answer of the in- 
surance company. 

The section reads as follows: “Any 
dond or policy of insurance covering lia- 
bility to others by reason of the opera- 
tion of a motor vehicle shall be deemed 
and construed to contain the following 
conditions: That the insurer shall be lia- 
ble to the persons entitled to recover for 
the death of any person, or for injury 
to person or property, caused by the 
negligent operation, maintenance, use or 
defective construction of the vehicle de- 
scribed therein, such liability not to ex- 
ceed the amount named in said bond or 
policy.” 

The insurance company contended 
that by the terms of the policy no lia- 
bility was incurred by the insurer unless 
the insured gave immediate notice of the 
accident resulting in damage and imme- 
diate notice of claim under the policy, 
and unless the insured co-operated in 
the defense of any action brought 
against him by reason thereof; and that 
the insured failed to comrly with the 
provisions of the policy in these respects. 

The Wisconsin Supreme Court holds, 
Bachhuber v. Boosalis, Feb. 4, 1930, 229 
N. W. 117, that the provisions in the 
policy as to notice of accident. claim 
for damages and co-operation in defense, 
are conditions precedent, failure to per- 
form which, in the absence of waiver 
and estopped, constitutes defenses to lia- 
bility on the policy. 

The court has recently held that sec- 
tion 85.25 creates no liability where none 
exists by the terms of the policy. It 
only provides direct liability and for 
joining the insurer with the insured in 
an action where there is an ultimate lia- 
bility on the insurer on its contracts of 
insurance. Stransky v. Kousek (Wis.) 
225 N. W. 401. 

The answer of the insurance company 
was held to set forth a good defense 
as against Boosalis, and, as it was lia- 
ble under its contract only by reason 
of its liability to Boosalis. the demur- 
rer to the answer should have been 
overruled. The order of the circuit 
court was therefore reversed. 

* * * 


Limitation of Liability to Cost of 
Repairs or Replacements 

A collision policy limited the liability 

to actual cash value at time of loss, with 

the further limitation in the “general 

conditions,” to “the cost to repair or 
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replace the automobile or parts thereof 
with other of like kind and quality.” 

Appraisers found the cash value of the 
car to be $2,000 and that the “cost to 
repair or replace the damaged parts of 
the automobile with other of like kind 
and quality” would be $1,100. The in- 
surance company admitted its liability 
for $1,100, but the insured claimed an 
additional amount as depreciation in the 
value of his car resulting from the ac- 
cident which repairs and replacements 
would not restore. 

The Tennessee Supreme Court, Stoops 
v. First American Fire Ins. Co., Jan. 20, 
1930, 22 S. W. (2d) 1038, holds that the 
clause is ambiguous and requires con- 
struction. “The alternative conjunction 
‘or, appearing twice in the clause, cre- 
ates a double alternative; and the am- 
biguity or uncertainty of the limitation 
consists of its failure to state the cir- 
cumstances under which the cost to re- 
pair or replace the automobile is the 
measure or limit of the insurance, and 
the circumstances under which the limit 
is the cost to repair or replace parts 
only. And like uncertainty may exist in 
the application of the contract to a par- 
ticular loss, whether the cost of replace- 
ment or only of repair is the proper 
measure of the insured’s right. * * * We 
think the true meaning is that the al- 
ternative limitations contained therein 
are effective only when to apply them 
will afford the insured the full :protec- 
tion contemplated. Federal Ins. Co. v. 
Hiter, 164 Ky. 743, 176 S. W. 210, L. R. 
A. 1915 E. 575. 


* * * 


Location Warranty—Meaning of 
“Usually Kept” 


An automobile fire policy contained 
the following warranty: “(3) The auto- 
mobile will be used for private use and 
business calls and is usually kept in 
garage located in New Brunswick.” 

On trial of an action on the policy the 
insured testified that he never lived in 
New Brunswick, and that the car was 
never kept in a garage there from the 
date of the policy, but at all times in 
a garage in Newark. However, his 
brother testified that for about four 
months from the date of the policy he 
lived in New Brunswick and kept the 
car in a garage in the rear of his house. 
After that, for nine months up to the 
time of the loss, he said the car was 
kept in garages in Newark. 

The facts not being in dispute, and 
the inferences from them not in doubt, 
the question at issue was held one of 
law for the court. Its decision (per cu- 
riam) follows: 

“It is not in dispute that for months 
the car was not kept in a private gar- 
age in New Brunswick. It is no more 
than reasonable that a fire insurance 
company should select the place of its 
risk. 

“The words ‘usually kept’ have an or- 
dinary meaning. A car may be usually 
kept in New Brunswick and yet be cov- 
ered when it may be at some other point 
by reason of the owner’s travel and con- 
venience. But if it is never kept in 
New Brunswick, or not for nine months, 
by no stretch of imagination can it be 
said to be usually kept in New Bruns- 
wick. 

“We further are of the opinion that 
the usual place of the risk was a war- 
ranty in the usual sense of that term. 
Courts do not write better contracts than 


parties agree to. 
x * * 


Liability of Agent for Misdescription 
of Car 


An agent who solicits insurance and 
is not asked by the insured to insure 
the automobile in any particular com- 
pany may place the insurance in any 
company he selects and for the purpose 
of applying for such insurance he is the 
agent for the insured and not for the in- 
surer. If he, as such agent for the in- 
sured, makes a mistake in the descrip- 
tion of the insured’s automobile in his 
application for insurance thereon to the 
company he selects, the company will 


not be liable for his mistake if the pol- 
icy is issued as applied for. Where the 
uncontradicted evidence of the agent was 
that the description of the automobile 
in the policy was the same as that ap- 
plied for, and it thus appeared that the 
insurance company insured the very 
automobile it was asked to insure, the 
company was held not liable to the in- 
sured for a misdescription of the auto- 
mobile. 

But what of the liability of the agent 
to the insured? He admitted that he 
agreed to procure fire insurance for the 
insured on her automobile. He testi- 
fied that the automobile he was _ in- 
structed to insure was a “Willys- 
Knight,” and she testified that it was a 
“Willys-Overland.” It was held, Affleck 
v. Kean, Same v. Potomac Ins. Co. (1930) 
148 Atl. 324, that this conflicting testi- 
mony required the determination of the 
issue by the jury, and the trial court 
did not err in denying the agent’s mo- 
tion for a directed verdict. 

“An insurance broker,” the court said, 
“must obey the instructions given him 
by his principal, and if he agrees to pro- 
cure insurance and fails to do so, he is 
liable to his principal for the damage 
sustained by reason of the want of such 
insurance.” 


Co.’s On Higher Costs 


(Continued from Page 30) 


tion as to the economic worth of a mi- 
nor child.” 


One of the largest companies write to 
The Eastern Underwriter: 


“We are of the opinion that the aver- 
age costs of settling claims in the dif- 
ferent sections of the country differ in 
about the same proportion as premium 
rates. Generally speaking, we should 
say that it costs from 50% to 75% more 
today than it would five years ago to set- 
tle for the average broken leg case. The 
cost of settling a child’s death has in- 
creased relatively the same. In the 
small or rural communities it probably 
does not cost any more today than it 
did five years ago to settle what might 
be termed a minor abrasion case. In 
larger communities, and especially in fif- 
teen or twenty of our largest cities, the 
cost of the minor abrasion cases has 
mounted more than 100% over the cost 
of five years ago, due possibly to the 
‘ambulance chasing’ activities of a cer- 
tain group of lawyers in each com- 
munity, and the claimants apparently 
have become more ‘claim wise.’ 


George D. Markham 


(Continued from Page 22) 
cheapest thing instead of the “best buy 
for the money.” 

A fancy full page advertisement in the 
newspaper is not of much service to the 
driver who has had a bad accident. He 
wants immediate personal attention from 
his local agent friend and from the rep- 
resentatives of the stock insurance com- 
pany, who are right on the ground and 
who, because they know that they must 
sell their goods on honest service, not 
on cheap price, are determined to give 
that service. 

Let every local agent get enthusiastic 
enough about the insurance he sells and 
fewer people will buy reciprocal or mu- 
tual insurance. The man who doesn’t buy 
the cheapest car he can buy or go to the 
cheapest tailor or hire the cheapest law- 
yer or doctor will buy stock insurance 
if the local insurance agent is enthusi- 
astically satisfied that his policy is worth 
the price asked. 








The American Automobile Insurance Companies 
Render a Specialized Service 
That is the Standard for Comparison 
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American Automobile Fire Insurance Company 
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Davis & Farley, Big Cleveland Agency, 
Operates Its Own Airplane 





Photo shows H. K. Davis, of Davis and Farley, Inc., of Cleveland, in the new biplane he is using 
to solicit aircraft insurance at the various airports throughout Ohio. 





More and more progressive agents are 


giving practical demonstrations of how 
the sale of aircraft insurance may be fa- 


cilitated but no one method has been 


found more attractive than the actual 


use of an airplane by the agent in get- 
ting around to see prospects. 
Davis & Farley, Inc., of Cleveland, 


representing the Century Indemnity for 


this line of insurance, is one of the few 
agencies in the country which owns and 
operates its own plane. It was pur- 
chased last November by H. K. Davis, 
president of the agency and head of its 
aviation department. Prospects were 
lined up carefully at the time and a 
number of airports visited with the re- 
sult that a ‘number of substantial ac- 
counts were closed and more expected 


to come in with the arrival of the spring 
flying season. 


Getting Lots of Publicity 


Mr. Davis has had more than twenty 
hours of flying experience to his credit 
and has just received his private pilot’s 
license. He believes that this year will 
be one of the biggest in the aviation 
industry. On his trips he is usually ac- 
companied by L. A. Walker, assistant 
manager of the aviation department who 
is a former army and air mail pilot. 


Not only is the Davis & Farley plane 
proving to be of considerable advantage 
in the solicitation of aircraft insurance 
but it has given the agency lots of pub- 
licity in the daily newspapers and maga- 
zines. The Century Indemnity, for ex- 
ample, in a recent issue of its house 
organ ran a feature article stressing the 
fact that Davis & Farley was believed 
to be the “first agency in the country 
to use a plane regularly for soliciting 
insurance.” A picture of the plane il- 
lustrates this story. 





Moral Hazard 
(Continued from Pagg 28) 


enter the picture and the need for quick 
capital is often stronger than character. 
The car disappears, a “framed theft,” or 
burns “accidentally.” Such cases are the 
hardest to single out, for character alone 
is the pivot. Inspection companies can- 
not predict whether a man will or will 
not break. They can give financial facts, 
home surroundings and general reputa- 
tion, which the underwriter must weigh 
in the balance. That financial condition 
has a direct bearing on loss ratios is 
borne out by experience in the past few 
months. Underwriters tell us there has 
been an increase in fire and theft losses 
since the stock market crash. 

It might be said that I have given a 
few hand picked illustrations. Perhaps 
some figures would be more conclusive. 
In 1929, during a ten months’ period, we 
made 5,219 reports to a branch office of 
a large company writing auto liability, 
property damage and collision lines. The 
company cancelled 258 risks because of 
unfavorable information. They furnished 
us with a list of the 258 cancelled, which 
we re-checked to see in how many in- 
stances accidents had occurred. The re- 
check showed that fifty-four, or 21% of 
the unfavorable risks had accidents. 
These accidents varied all the way from 
minor accidents to cases in which a num- 
ber of persons received severe personal 
injuries. At least 59% of these would 
be considered major—that is, either ma- 
Jor personal injury, major property dam- 
age or major collision. 


An Analysis of 19,350 Reports 


Early in 1927 we analyzed 19,350 re- 
ports. This interview showed 1,350, or 
7% of the cases to contain unfavorable 
information. In 1928, a year later, we 
te-checked these 1,350 reports. It was 
found that in 221, or 16%, accidents had 
occurred. It is interesting to compare 
this survey of reports for all compa- 
nies with the more recent check for a 
single company, Notice the volume of 
Teports involved, 15,350 in the survey for 
all companies, 5,219 in the survey for 
one company; the unfavorable reports 
—1,350 or 7% in one case and 258 or 
% in the other. Re-checks where ac- 
cidents showed on the unfavorable risks 
totaled 221 or 16% in one case, and fifty- 
four or 21% in the other. The grade 
of business was about equal, the per- 
fentage of accidents in the last check 
2 little higher, due perhaps to the stead- 
vy increasing complexities which face’ 
the underwriter. 
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